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ORDERS 


The editorial program may be the finest—its circulation the best—but the 
test for manufacturers is whether its advertising pages produce. Sales 
and advertising executives must satisfy themselves on this point before 


they purchase advertising space. 


Let’s look at the record on advertising performance to the huge coal 
industry market: y 
f 

COAL AGE in 1945 carried advertising § 

from 273 manufacturers — 32 more than in 1944 — and 71% more than 


its nearest contemporary. 


COAL AGE in 1945 
carried 790 more pages of display advertising than its nearest contempo- 
rary ... and increased its lead over that publication 221 pages in a 


single year! 


COAL AGE is carrying, as of 
May, 1946, 166 advertisers who consider COAL AGE alone capable of 
doing their advertising job in the huge coal industry market. This is an 
increase of 22 “exclusive” advertisers over 1945! 
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Advertisers know that COAL AGE leads by an increasing margi” all 
papers serving the coal mining field. This advertising preference uilt 
on a firm foundation of paid circulation and quality editorial —S! LS 
GOODS for manufacturers of all kinds of machinery and supplit 
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c STATE OF OHIO 
Worthwhile No. Reached No. Copies 
Plants By M. & F. of M. & F 
7 Rated over $1,000,000 576 576 100% 1136 
750,000 to 1,000,000 121 121 100% 175 


500,000 to 750,000' 197 197 100% 326 
200,000 to 500,000 279 279 100% 352 
75,000 to 200,000 290 290 100% 326 
Others ? 579° 696 
Total 1463 2042 3011" 


*These are mainly the important unrated plants. 
**Tests show each copy of Mill & Factory is read by 5 or 6 plat 
executives. 
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the slide rule boys 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


A Primer for Engineers 


The industrial advertising “Facts of Life” for 
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[ CERTAINLY takes a straight 
punching article like the one in 
June issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 


ING, “An Engineer Analyzes Industrial 
Advertising,” to rock us advertising 
blow-hards back on our heels. Here I 
have been going on my merry way 
through advertising budgets in the 
mistaken belief that our friends, the 
engineers, were only one of the many 
diverse groups of prospects to whom 
the average industrial advertiser ad- 
dressed his messages. 
seems that I have been wrong, if 
Mr. Pardee’s article is to be construed 
aS a accurate cross section of the re- 
action of the engineering profession 
to industrial advertising. Evidently 
the engineers feel that they are the 
only Mr. Bigs to whom industrial ad- 
Vvert..ing is addressed. 
Now the engineers are wonderful 
IND 

















Tom Raki 


guys. That I will admit. Once the tech- 
nological misfits of the 30’s, they were 
the fair-haired boys of the early 40’s. 
There’s no denying they were a heavy 
factor in helping to win the war. Draft 
boards bestowed upon them the acco- 
lade of 2B ratings while the dime-a- 
dozen advertising boys received 
“Greetings from the President.” Ra- 
tion boards lavished C cards upon them 
while the advertising fraternity pooled 
rides in A card jalopies. 


But the war’s over. We’ve got two 
fights on our hands right now, the 
fight for peace, and the fight for con- 
tinued prosperity. And I for one would 
like to know what the engineers have 
done in a big way to win both of these 
fights since V-E and V-J Day, some- 
thing comparable to their wartime ex- 
ploits. 

I would also like to know by what 
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By HARRY E. FRY 
Advertising-Publicity Manager, 
North American Philips Company, 
New York. 


peculiar logarithmic line of reasoning 
engineers figure that the entire world 
of industrial advertising should re- 
volve around them. Haven’t they ever 
heard of presidents, vice-presidents, 
treasurers, production managers and 
other management hirers and firers of 
engineers? A lot of good industrial ad- 
vertising is aimed at the eyes of these 
highly esteemed pullers of the purse 
strings. 

Maybe both engineers and advertis- 
ing men have been mistaken in assum- 
ing that each knows the other fellow’s 
viewpoint. So if the engineers will 
crawl down from their intellectual 
perches long enough to associate with 
one who works with words, perhaps 
the result will be “A Helpful Primer 
for Engineers About Industrial Adver- 
tising.”” 

Mr. Pardee’s article, a very good one, 
by the way, gets in some very hot— 
and probably well deserved—licks at 
industrial advertising and what engi- 
neers don’t like about it. Mr. Pardee 
spends about 20 hours a month perus- 
ing industrial advertising, which is a 
lot of time in any man’s language. 
If we creators of industrial advertising 
could be sure that the ultimate reader 
of our efforts would spend as much 
time as that in combing through in- 
dustrial publications, our lot would be 
a far happier one. 

A lot of today’s “readers” of indus- 
trial advertising degenerated into mere 
page-flippers, not entirely through any 
fault of their own. During the war, 
some of the books took on the obese 
appearance of mail order catalogs and 
came perilously close to becoming de- 
classified as reading matter and con- 
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sidered under the general heading of 
lethal missiles. Faced with such a gal- 
axy of advertising, all under one wrap- 
per, it became simply a case of look 
and turn, instead of stop, look and 
read. 


Now, to make our cup of woe com- 
plete, along come the engineers, head- 
ed by the trenchant typewriter of Mr. 
Pardee, to tell us that big-type print- 
ing probably gets the least attention 
and that fine type will be eagerly read, 
if interesting. Okay, boys, all we gotta 
do to keep the engineers happy is to fill 
the ads with 6 point Cheltenham, con- 
densed. 


The engineers also don’t like cheese- 
cake photos, cartoons, and pictures of 
semi-important people moronically 
posed about a conference table. A lot 
of righteously indignant words have 
been raised over these three items and 
it is not my purpose to add my feeble 
falsetto to the din. All I can say is 
that there usually is a justification at 
some time for the use of practically 
every device known in the advertising 
profession to stop the page flipper in 
his finger-moistened safari through the 
latest industrial publications. One, the 
cheesecake photo, needs no defense. 
Why? Because it contains lines better 
than those from any engineer’s draft- 
ing board. And because it needs no text 
to explain it, even in fine type. 

But let’s be serious for a moment 
and get back to Mr. Pardee’s article 
which presumably has all the engineers 
clapping their slide rules together in 
holy glee. Mr. Pardee’s interest is in 
keeping track of new products and 
standard products entering into de- 
sign. He has no time to waste on so 
called “‘verbose or uninformative ad- 
vertising.” 

I feel that this is an atom’s eye 
view of industrial advertising and we 
should look at it in its broader aspects. 
The appeal of industrial advertising 
must be diverse so that in many cases 
what is one reader’s bunk is another 


reader’s bible. 

Let’s not forget these two facts: 1. 
The war greatly stimulated our indus- 
trial production and created a large 
number of makers and users of indus- 
trial products and services. 2. The in- 
creased number of manufacturers is 
eager to find and develop expanding 
markets for new and improved post- 
war products. 

Again, speaking from the other side 
of the table where Mr. Pardee sits and 
broods on our shortcomings, the ad- 
vertiser catering to the industrial field 
who wants to stay in business must 
find the practical answer to these two 
present day questions: 


1. What to say about the product 
or service. 
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2. To whom to say it. 

Pondering a bit further, we find 
that the manufacturer, or industrial 
advertiser, may have what are quaint- 
ly called problems. He may have a 
labor problem. He may even have a 
development or production problem, 
caused in part by his engineers reclin- 
ing back on their gabardines and bask- 
ing in the reflected glory of their war- 
time accomplishments. He may be in 
that unenviable position where he has 
no product or service to sell, yet he 
wants to keep the name of his com- 
pany and the general characteristics 
of his products or services in the 
market places of industry. 

Should he risk the ire of the engi- 
neers and insert institutional advertis- 
ing slanted at management and pro- 
duction executives? Or should he keep 
his big advertising mouth shut until 
he can make the engineering fraternity 
happy with ads that are news, nothing 
but news and chockful of figures and 
that nice, fine type face, Oculist’s De- 
light? Happily for the engineers on 
his own payroll, the industrialist 
usually embarks on the former course, 
which poses a problem to the harassed 
advertising copywriter asked once 
more to whip up a bricks-without- 
straw miracle ad. 

When it comes to the audience to 
whom the sales or informative mes- 
sage should be addressed, the manu- 
facturer is faced with the horns of 
three dilemmas, assuming that he has 
a marketable product or service: 


Horn 1. If the number of ‘4 
pects is quite limited, he can work up 
a comprehensive factual portfolio for 


They can satu- 
e prospects with complete detai's 
of how the product or service can >e 


use 7 good salesmen. 
rate t 


profitably used. In such rare cases, the 

use of industrial advertising may not 

be necessary. 

Horn 2. If the prospect field is 
larger and homogeneous enough, the 
sales appeals on the product or servise 
can be rifle shot right at the prospect 
in his own professional lingo via hard 
hitting direct mail. 

Horn 3. If the prospect fields are 
both numerous and wide, advertising in 
industrial and business publications 
comes strongly into the picture. In- 
dustrial advertisers like them for three 
reasons: 

1. They have acceptable reader- 
ship. 

2. Their editorial contents condi- 
tion the reader to advertising 
messages. 

3. They make possible the most 
direct approach to the widest 
field of prospects at the lowest 
possible cost. 


The average business and industrial 
publication, by reason of its diverse 
editorial content and the artful pro- 
motion of its publishers, interests a 
wide variety of readership. So it nat- 
urally follows that the intelligent ad- 
vertiser using space in these publica- 
tions will attempt to make the con- 
tent of his ad as widely appealing as 
his copywriter can make it. 


Consider, for example, some of the 
publications which Mr. Pardee lists in 
his article as among the 30 which he 
regularly reads. Of course, some of 
them, like Mechanical Engineering and 
Electrical Engineering, are the engi- 
neers’ happy hunting ground. Letting 


(Continued on page 106) 
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These Bureau of Census estimates of the number of families living in the United States f 
specified dates from 1940 to 1960 will prove useful as a base for various market projectior 
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By J. P. GRADY 
Manager Advertising, 
Sales Promotion Dept. 
Chase Bag Company, 
Chicago. 


IKE MANY another old line in- 

4 dustrial supplier, Chase Bag Com- 
pany’s advertising and promotional ac- 
tivities were like the proverbial Topsy 
—they “just growed.” 

Not important enough in the be- 
ginning to rate more than an occa- 
sional glance from someone hired for 
another purpose, they have increased 
until in recent years the amounts 
charged annually to the support of 
burlap, cotton, paper, open mesh 
and specialty bag sales invariably 
reached into six figures. Most of it 
was spent in a loose disjointed manner. 
For example, advertising in national 
and local business papers was handled 
by a small out-of-town agency who 
planned and executed the ads, getting 
ipproval on the run from whoever in 
the company was most concerned. Di- 
rect mail, when used, was left up to 
the discretion of each of the 13 branch 
factories. Publicity stories were writ- 
ten by the people directly involved, if 
at all, and coverage was hit-or-miss. 
Promotional activities were left pretty 
much up to the product sales manager. 

The need for a centralized depart- 
ment to handle all of these activities 
and tie them in more closely with the 
direct sales efforts of the company had 
long been felt. But one thing, then 
another, interfered. For the last five 
years it was the war. Last fall, how- 
ever, with the Axis out of the way 
ind the sales force commencing to 
tune up for the postwar competition, 
the company decided it was now or 
never for the new department. 

In discussing the position and func- 
tons of the proposed advertising and 
ules promotion department, our man- 
agement made it clear that they 
wanted a complete break with past 
tabits. Nothing had to be done—no 
procedures or prerogatives observed— 
just because they had been done be- 
fore. The new department should be 
et up along only the organizational 
ind functional lines that would per- 
mit its most successful operation. 
After over four years of Navy life, 
that seemed about as real as the ad- 
mira! saying, “Do it any way you want 
, son.” But that’s the way it turned 
out. 


The first month was spent in talk- 
ng to companies similar to our own 
bow: their advertising and sales pro- 
Notion departments. We studied un- 
‘mils companies, too, if we thought 
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How One Industrial Supplier 
Reorganized for Postwar Sales 


Chase Bag Company centralizes advertising, sales pro- 
motion, publicity, market research in one department 


their problems were parallel to ours. 
One of the best sources for current 
ideas on departmental setup and func- 
tions was business papers such as 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and we read 
current and back issues avidly. Our 
own salesmen and branch managers 
told us what they felt was needed. 

Finally we arrived at a plan. And, 
naturally enough, the years of Navy 
experience had had their effect. The 
urge to create an organizational chart 
Was too great to resist—and we pro- 
duced one. 

You will notice that the advertising 
and sales promotion manager has com- 
plete charge of the planning and ex- 
ecuting of all advertising and promo- 
tional activities—subject to the ap- 
proval of the vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. We found in com- 
panies where the department head was 
not a strong figure, where he had too 
many bosses and where other people 
did his planning, his value was ham- 
pered and his programs vague and 
muddled. 

We believe all campaigns should be 
a product of joint planning between 
the advertising and sales promotion 
department and the other departments 
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or branches concerned. However, the 
final decisions as to methods used, ex- 
tent, timing and even whether to go 
ahead or wait, rest with the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager. 


We feel very strongly about the 
management of the budget and the ad- 
vertising appropriation. Rather than 
have our management find it necessary 
to pick a figure out of the air at the 
first of the year to cover advertising, 
we want our appropriation to be based 
as nearly as possible on the job to be 
done. For that reason we keep very 
complete data on all costs in order 
that we can set up and recommend 
budget figures that have a real rela- 
tionship to the program planned for 
the year ahead. Our budget accounts 
are set up to give full information 
easily and quickly at any time during 
the year on such matters as the rela- 
tionship of space to production costs; 
the per-piece cost of direct mail; house 
publication production, preparation 
and distribution costs, and many other 
controllables that we like to check 
over occasionally. 


Once the budget is set up and ap- 
proved for the year, full responsibility 
for its administration rests with the 
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advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. No charges may be made to 
budget accounts except through chan- 
nels which call for his final approval. 
We are still catching old charges 
which have been incorrectly assessed 
to advertising for years. 


The activities of the advertising and 
sales promotion department fall into 
four principal categories: 

1. Advertising, 2. Publicity, 3. Ex- 
ternal promotion, and 4. Internal pro- 
motion. 


Advertising activities at the present 
time consist of business paper adver- 
tising, direct mail, and the publication 
of an external house publication. Our 
advertising is used for two functions: 

1. As a sales tool to back up our 
sales force in established territories. 


2. As a promotional tool in con- 
junction with missionary sales work 
and other promotional activities to 
open new markets. 


In talking with our own people the 
thing most often asked for was good 
advertising—ads they could show off 
and talk about. To get this we de- 
cided to change to a local Chicago 
agency in order to have an advertising 
adviser close at hand to get the advan- 
tage of better art work and engrav- 
ings. To still maintain some sensible 
relationship between space and produc- 
tion costs this meant ads which were 
strong enough for repeat insertions. 
We have found no objection to repeats 
and we also have managed to get ads 
good enough to Le used for direct mail 
work, convention booth blow-ups, etc. 





Our direct mail was a problem at 
first. The branches previously had 
been given the responsibility of send- 
ing out whatever pieces had been pre- 
pared. They sent them out at their 
own discretion and to lists which 
varied all the way from fair to im- 
possible. We wanted to centralize all 
mailing and with the guidance of the 
branches maintain our own lists. The 
objection to this was that most all the 
branches wanted the direct mail going 
into their territories to bear their re- 
turn address and in the case of circular 
letters, the branch manager’s signature. 


We have, therefore, established a di- 
rect mail system that works like this: 
We have a central office that keeps the 
mailing lists by branches and by com- 
modity. These are all on stencils and 
available for instant use. Direct mail 
pieces are prepared by the agency un- 
der our direction. Company-wide 
campiigns are addressed and prepared 
for mailing in the central office. They 
are then sent in bundles to the branches 
where they are actually mailed on 
designated days. Local circular letter 
campaigns for specific branches are 
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worked up in cooperation with each 
branch manager. These letters are 
processed, stuffed and addressed in the 
direct mail office and delivered ready 
for mailing to the branch concerned. 


Today, with sales problems being 
largely a matter of how to say “Sorry 
—we are all booked up” as pleasantly 
as possible, our direct mail load is not 
heavy, but we think practices are 
being worked out that will prove 
worth while for the future. 

Publicity, by being centralized, has 
naturally become more effective. We 
have employed an ex-WAC with Army 
public relations experience. She han- 
dles the writing assignments and re- 
lease schedules with equal skill. 


In the eyes of our management the 
carrying out of the company’s promo- 
tional activities is by far the most im- 
portant function of the advertising 
and sales promotion department. Un- 


der the heading of external promotion 
come all efforts to: 1. Enlarge existinz 
markets for existing products. 2. Ope: 
new markets for existing product: 
3. Determine the existence of market 
for new or possible new products. 


Previously, a product manager might 
have a man working under him han- 
dling these activities for his own par- 
ticular product or products. Today 
we are looking forward to carrying 
these men in one department where 
they will be useful in more than one 
field and where training in the over- 
all operations of the company can be 
obtained. 

Missionary sales work, surveys, con- 
vention and industrial show exhibits 
are under the direction of the adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. 
The production and distribution of 
promotional movies is a function of 


(Continued on page 129) 





Wynkoop Finds Continent 
Hungry for Business News 


HAT IS the business paper situ- 

ation in Europe? Does that war- 
torn country have adequate technical 
information to help it along in recon- 
struction work, or is there a great and 
unsatisfied demand for this type of 
information? 


To ascertain the vitality and scope 
of this demand, Norman O. Wynkoop, 
vice-president of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company and publisher of 
Power, spent three months in Europe 
this past winter. His travels, begin- 
ning in November, 1945, carried him 
to England, Ireland, Scotland, Sweden 
and Denmark. His mission was to 
check on what the wear and tear of 
war had done to the London office of 
McGraw-Hill, to formulate plans for 
the reorganization of this office, to in- 
vestigate the best ways of distributing 
books to the Sterling bloc countries 
and those outside the bloc, to look 
into existing pricing policies, and to 
be on the lookout for opportunities. 

Business papers have long been ac- 
cepted in the United States as a me- 
dium for the communication of busi- 
ness intelligence, and as a channel for 
the exchange of ideas, techniques, sci- 
entific developments and practices 
among business men and engineers. 
Likewise, they have gained high stature 
as a medium for advertising industrial 
products and services to the managers 


and executives of the nation’s business. 


No similar picture can be painted 
for Europe, according to Mr. Wyn- 
koop. There are several excellent pub- 
lishing companies in England whose 
products compare favorably with the 
best American publications. In gen- 
eral, however, no thorough and sys- 
tematic coverage of business develop- 
ments exists outside of America. 

This is true for a number of reasons. 
America supports a great variety of 
enterprises, competing vigorously with 
one another and depending upon rapid 
exchange of information for their 
growth and frequently, for their sur- 
vival. In any given field, there are 
usually a sufficient number of related 
activities to provide one or more busi- 
ness papers with enough advertising 
support to maintain the high standards 
of editorial and typographical excel- 
lence typifying the American incus- 
trial press. 

The European economy is the p 
uct of an evolution that has devel: 
monopolies and semi-monopolies ir 
most all endeavors, except for smull 
consumer goods. Result has been «at 
the free enterprise system, with 
constant stimulation and encour 
ment for improvement, exists on’ 
the United States. The Continer «al 
philosophy, conversely, encourages 

(Continued on page 128) 
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_GENERAL gS ELECTRIC 


FM transmission gives the orchestra pictured above “triple the tone 
range’ it would get with AM transmission, General Electric tells the 
broadcaster in a series of black and white advertisements that 
recently appeared in leading business magazines and other publications. 






AM - TELEVISION - FM .. cee 


THROUGH STORM 
AND NOISE 

with clear reception thot will build 
end held greoter ovdienres 
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The point that General Electric features in this advertisement is that 
electrical or man-made disturbances do not affect FM waves. Thus 
the radio listener with his G-E frequency modulation set gets a clearer 
reception with a minimum of static disturbance for better listening. 


Research, Sales and Ad Program Pushes FM 


General Electric's FM campaign sells technique 


and general 


By ROY D. JORDAN, 
Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager, 
Transmitter Division, 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


NCE you win the enthusiasm of 

management and the public in 
general for a new product, you've got 
something—at least you think you 
have, until you try to sell the idea to 
the engineer, that insatiable consumer 
of facts and figures, the gentleman 
with the “You gotta show me” knit 
in his brow. 

Entering the frequency modulation 
transmitter field, the General Electric 
Company’s transmitter division at 
Schenectady, N. Y., sought to win 
over not only the station owners and 
their audiences but also the station 
technicians. The result of the cogi- 
tations of the advertising and sales 
promotion department and the account 
exec itive was the “FM Does It” cam- 


Paign, aimed at the station owner and 
his technical staff and coordinated 
With a vigorous consumer campaign 
whic ran in general publications. 


Ie campaign was worked out in 
deta’ by the New York office of 
Max n, Inc., Detroit agency, and their 
repr sentative at Schenectady, Lin- 
woo. G. Lessig, manager of the trans- 
mitts account. The location of this 


interests of station 


office at Schenectady enables Mr. Les- 
sig to maintain close contact with de- 
velopments in the transmitter field. 


Frequency modulation, developed 
by Major Edwin H. Armstrong in 
1935, soon captured the attention of 
General Electric engineers. They saw 
this mode of transmission to be su- 
perior to the conventional type of 
transmission, amplitude modulation. 
And they saw a favorable market pic- 
ture, pointing out that there would be 
a swing to FM after the war. This 
“estimate of the situation” was bol- 
stered by Maxon’s “listeners’ survey” 
and by a survey of broadcasters, and 
further adding to the favorable pic- 
ture was the fact that the majority 
of present stations are low-power sta- 
tions (250 watts to 10 kw). Switch- 
ing of these low-power stations to FM 
as well as the opening of new low- 
power stations with FM would leave 
the clear channels open for high power 
stations, it is pointed out. 


“This expansion,” a booklet to 
broadcasters says, “will result from 
the fact that FM is the solution to 
the problems of fading, interference, 
and static that have hampered low- 
power AM stations. FM stations can 
build an audience and deliver it to 
advertisers day in and day out re- 
gardless of weather or other condi- 
tions that frequently affect AM re- 
ception.” 


“Extensive research and engineer- 
ing are back of every unit sold by 
G-E,” says General Electric in this 
same booklet, which was an educa- 
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manager 


tional and promotional brochure sent 
to broadcasters. The brochure gives 
the picture of FM and invites the 
broadcaster to write for a station- 
planning bulletin, ““How to Plan an 
FM Station.” The company announces 
that the station planning service cov- 
ers every detail from “preliminary 
planning to training your staff.” Edu- 
cational service of this nature is fur- 
thered by sales engineers working in 


the field. 


This same brochure offers the broad- 
caster other promotional educational 
aids. Among those mentioned are a 
film—to be shown at conventions, 
luncheons, etc.—entitled, ‘““The Story 
of FM,” in which the “advantages of 
FM are clearly and graphically por- 
trayed.” This movie is being shown 
extensively today. The brochure also 
shows the broadcasters how education 
for FM is being made more effective 
by continuing consumer advertising. 


Sales engineers “discuss your pro- 
posed station, assist you in making 
a tentative selection of the trans- 
mitter site, and estimate your equip- 
ment needs—assisting you from the 
time you start planning until your 
station is in actual operation,” the 
brochure says. 


Behind this intensive program is, 
of course, the work in the laboratories 
and in the field which brought out the 
advantages of frequency modulation. 
Among them were a wider tone range, 
greater dynamic range—‘‘the infinite 
contracts of sound intensities from 
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soft to loud” —and decreased coverage. 
It was also found that electrical and 
man-made disturbances that could cut 
into AM waves would not affect FM. 

Before the war, General Electric had 
developed the sale and manufacture of 
radio transmitters only to a small ex- 
tent. It wanted to improve on this 
record and decided that the period 
after the war would be the opportune 
time to launch an increased produc- 
tion and selling program for this line. 
Responsible men foresaw a definite 
swing from AM to FM during this pe- 
riod. Hence, the company decided to 
go after the business with sudden de- 
termination and launched its over-all 
sales promotion campaign. 


The first advertisements, in black 
and white, appeared in business papers 
and were attention getters. Striking 
illustrations and headlines caught the 
eye of the station owner and started 
him thinking about FM transmission. 
Copy then told just why FM was the 
preferable type of transmission. 

This advertising is notable for gain- 
ing the attention of not only the sta- 
tion owner, but also of the station 
personnel more interested in the tech- 
nical aspects of FM. They were after 
specific facts and figures. 

For instance, one advertisement says 
in its headline, “FM does it—through 
storm and noise with clear reception 
that will build and hold greater audi- 
ences,” and shows lightning striking 
at two bars of music—one sent by AM 
and the other by FM. The one sent by 
AM is seen shrivelling under the bolt 
of lightning, while that sent by FM 
appears straight and clear. Also in the 
picture is a drawing of a G-E trans- 
mitter. 

The copy then tells why FM is 
clearer. From the general headline it 
works subtly and effectively into the 
technical aspects. “Over a period of 
a year,” the advertisement says, ““more 
radio receivers are turned off during 
programs because of man-made and 
natural electrical disturbances than for 
any other cause. If your station serves 
areas where electrical devices produce 
high noise-levels, if you are geographi- 
cally located where static is a problem, 
consider FM.” It then takes a specific 
example of a station using AM trans- 
mission and “with a 400-foot half- 
wave antenna overlooking flat country 
and where conditions of ground con- 
ductivity are average. .” The ad- 
vertisement gives range and coverage 
the station gets with AM and the 
range and coverage it could get with 
FM, using “a two-bay circular anten- 
na 400 feet high.” 

In addition, the advertisement de- 
scribes the General Electric product 
pictured and establishes G-E’s position 
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as “the one radio manufacturer with 
experience in designing and building 
complete FM systems.” 

Another advertisement states, ““FM 
does it with the triple tone range to 
bring new program brilliance to your 
listeners.”" Against a background of 
musicians a scale is drawn showing 
how FM reproduces “all values of tone 
from 50 to 15,000 vibrations per sec- 
ond—a range that matches the ability 
of the normal ear to hear!” 


These advertisements appeared in 
business publications, including Broad- 
casting, Electronics, and Editor and 
Publisher. In addition, an appeal was 
made to the consumer, one advertise- 
ment, for example, saying that “only 
FM radio captures the natural color of 
Bing’s ‘Silent Night.’” This double- 
barreled program precedes the more 
technical campaign in which G-E pro- 
motes its transmitting equipment. An 
advertisement of this later type plays 
up the G-E circular antenna, but here 
there is still a general as well as a 
technical angle. 

General Electric and Maxon point 
out that the campaign is part of an 
over-all FM educational program—a 
program of sales promotion, films, and 
magazine and newspaper articles. They 
also point with pride to the success of 
the program, saying that General Elec- 
tric has risen from its position as a 
minor manufacturer of transmitter 
equipment to a top place in that ac- 
tivity. G-E now has orders or reserva- 
tions for approximately half the total 
of FM transmitters on which FCC ap- 
plications are now pending. The pro- 
gram is aimed at helping broadcasters 
make up their minds as to what type 


of equipment they want to use in the 
future. 


Confidence in the campaign is seen 
in the company’s decision to print and 
distribute the advertisements in book- 
let form, presenting them to all pres- 
ent and known potential broadcasters, 
showing the broadcaster the advan- 
tages of FM as opposed to AM. 

Other activities comprise this over- 
all educational program, G-E and 
Maxon point out. In addition to the 
aforementioned consumer advertising 
program and the use of films, the pro- 
gram includes educational literature 
for the consumer. Typical is a book- 
let entitled ““The G-E Frequency Mod- 
ulation Primer,” a small handbook 
supplying the basic knowledge of FM 
and AM to the average man. Funda- 
mentals such as the transmission of 
radio waves and the characteristics of 
waves are graphically explained, and 
the comparison of AM and FM is 
shown. 


An excerpt discussing the “FM 
roadway” says, for example, “FM is 
broadcast on much higher frequencies 
than conventional radio—and there is 
plenty of roadway space available in 
this ultra-high frequency region.” 

This program for the consumer is 
carried through the dealer and dis- 
tributor, General Electric making FM 
receivers as well as transmitting equip- 
ment. Displays, booklets, demonstra- 
tions and local advertising combine 
to build FM receiver sales. Also in- 
tended for the listening audience is 2 
32-page, four-color booklet entitled 
“Electronics—A New Science for 2 
New World.” 








W. |. Wilt (left), assistant sales manager, and Lou Leingler (right), sales engineers, bo? 
the Sheffield Corporation in Dayton, O., talk over with J. E. Baxter (center), vice-presiden of 
Burton-Rodgers, Inc., final plans and finishing touches to the large display being construc ° 


f 


| 


for the Sheffield company at the American Society of Tool Engineers meeting in Clevelanc 
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Tangible Aids for Establishing 
DISTRIBUTIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


By EDWARD McSWEENEY 


Management Consultant, 
New York. 


PART Ii 


HERE AND HOW to begin? 

This is the most perplexing prob- 
lem in attempting to define sales ter- 
ritories and establish a sound distribu- 
tive organization. 

In a foregoing article, a number of 
considerations in defining sales terri- 
tories were outlined. Briefly they were: 

1. Make an honest appraisal of 
your individual problem. 

2. Break down your market into 
types of territories. 

3. Set up a system of sales analy- 
sis and control. 

4. Determine the types of sales 
training that would prove most ef- 
fective. 


§. Tackle the problem in terms 
of markets . not geographical 
divisions. 

6. Look upon your distributive 
organization as an investment. 

7. Select your distributors with 
care and train them diligently. 


Approaching the problem in this 
manner is not as simple as it sounds. 
Detailed data on markets, for instance, 
are often difficult to come by. Assum- 
ing, however, that you are able to 
secure all the market information 
about your product that you need 
for proceeding in the manner sug- 
gested, you may find that the initial 
step can best be effected by prepar- 
ing a detailed sales territory map, 
using the market information at your 
disposal as the basis for establishing 
home offices and appointing dealers 
at strategic points. 

For a client interested in selling to 
the chemical industry, such a map 


was recently prepared. With the mar- 
ket information dug out after exten- 
sive research, it was possible to locate 
and indicate on the map by percent- 
ages, the major, secondary and less 
potential markets in the chemical in- 
dustry for this particular company’s 
products. As shown on the map illus- 
trated below, the bulk of the market 
was found to be in the East and Middle 
West, with a fair percentage located 
in the New England section and the 
Southeast. The market in the western 
states, exclusive of the coast, and the 
Southwest was practically negligible. 
The West Coast represented nearly 
10% of the company’s sales possibili- 
ties. 

Thinking in terms of markets, 
rather than sales territories, home of- 
fice territories were established in New- 
ark, Cleveland, Fort Worth and San 
Francisco, key cities in the house ac- 
count territories, from which the pri- 
could be most advan- 


mary market 
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READCO 6-POINT DEALER POLICY 


(1) Extensive Line: An expending koe of behery machinery te effectively supply 


the requirements of the retail beker. 
(2) Dealer Protection: ccdem trom fectery competition. 


— 

( 3.) Resale S Te pretect the stability of the resale price structure 
READCO makes every practical end legal effort te meinteia nn 
wniferm resale prices equitable te beth the Certified 
READCO Deeler and his customers. 


\ 4.) Sales & Advertising Expericnced READCO soles engineors te work i: close 
_— - . cooperation with the dealer salesmen when required. Every 
Cooperation: possible effort is mode to assist Certified READCO Deoler 

salesmen te impreve their service to customers. 


2 A well-established sales office, 
proper exccounting system, end 
complete service fectetres. 


3 A reqvierty meinteined grevp of 
seleemen in the territery te sell 
the READCO tine 





4 mei of © repr 


Qualification .. 





Te learn the ovtstending cherec- 
teristics of READCO bekery me- 
chinery, its proper application, 
ending | become suffmcrentt 
ecqveinted with the READCO pro- 
ducts te put them to their best use. 





and 


© Bender firet class service on 
READCO bekery machinery. READCO edvertising ond soles promotion is closely co- 
erdinated with dealer sales efforts. In addition, the vast 8 iN 
J Caretully eppreise the sales po- storehouse ef eccumuleted sales information about READCO y 
tential in the territory fer READCO bakery machmery m made readily avoiable for the Certified Vice 


bekery mechinery end develop READCO Deoler salesmen The 


Responsibility eprent wae (5.) Product Research & xeaccos itenive rewerch and product devetpmen Mil 


G Protect READCO interest against Development: activities ere directed towerd constont improvement of 
* READCO bekery machinery 








competition by edvising of eny 




















technical developments that N 
should come to the attention of » , 
REASCO engineers. 6. ) Guarantee: reroco vorery equipment is made eccording te the highest [* 
= manufecturing stenderds ond is designed to deliver setis- 

@ suede easte etn. fectory omthe-job performance at low-end-service cost years 

Ht is quarenteed te perform efficiently and economically NIA 

#0 Desler to carry his own accounts. the purposes for which # is intended, when properly r 

handle eeafe<ien, ond tie te installed ond operated. READCO will ship, within one non 

READCO terms. yeer from dete of delivery. free of cherge, ony ports of ong 
the machine delivered to its factory ond found by it te A 

be of defective material ond workmanship. 

MarR 
ceiv! 
dre 

Edit 
tageously served. New England and Another tangible aid to the indus- become evident from results and the signe 
the Southeast, the next most potential trial marketer in dealing with the prob- ease with which they can handle the ng | 
territories, were covered through sub- lems of distribution is the “Regional area assigned to them. If it becomes This 
sistence or dealer organizations, in Market Outlook” published monthly in apparent that a dealer can’t profitably if 
which were established strong, effici- Business Week. Its discussion of mar- or efficiently handle the southeastern de a 
ently staffed distributorships. The ket conditions throughout the coun- corner of Wisconsin, even though it but 
West and Southwest, representing the try offers an excellent and simple was tentatively agreed that he would, inte! 
balance of the potential market in the method for keeping a finger on the it’s the better part of wisdom for him com 
chemical industry, were defined as pulse beat of market conditions in not to attempt it. wha 
endowed territories, with insufhcient established sales territories. The mar- If you are thinking of your dis- sider 
promise of profitable business to justi- keter is able to trace reasons for sud- tributive organization as an invest- weal 
fy elaborate dealer setups. Thus, the den drops or spurts in sales due to ment worth developing, you must tere 
manufacturer was able to define his varying conditions throughout the regard dealers’ territories as ‘“‘fran- prov 
sales territories in a most logical and country in buying power, labor unrest, chiees * Consequently, you must take toda 
efficient manner. Subsequent steps in agricultural conditions, etc. By keep- certain steps to protect them. Start by T 
actually establishing distributive or- ing an accurate check on constantly weeding out so-called dealers, who are year 
ganizations were taken consistently changing market conditions, it is often little more than “hat” operators, used toda 
with the established definition of where possible to anticipate sudden increased machinery dealers or factory represen- adve 
the company’s house, dealer and en- demand for products. tatives and manufacturers’ agents, who Ness 
dowed territories were located. One of the factors discussed briefly serve no specific territory and observe D 
Using a similar technique, limited in the preceding article on sales terri- no rules. For your established and valu bilit 
only by the type of product involved, tories was that of looking upon your able distributors formulate a dealer trad 
a sales territorial setup can be estab- distributive organization as an invest- policy covering dealer protection, res! and 
lished in any industrial field. In the ment. If this attitude is adopted, it prices, sales and advertising help and franc 
case of the company discussed here, follows that a specific, workable deal- a strong guarantee that they will _— 
better than 80° of the market was er policy, covering all phases of com- protected and backed up in every ¥ chen 
served as house account territory, with pany-dealer relationships, is essential. feasible. Likewise, the dealer sho 
closest possible contact maintained by One of the considerations in cementing guarantee certain responsibilities to ¢ — 
the parent company and sufficient en- sound company-dealer relationships is parent company, such as an adequ ; A 
gineering service with easy accessi- to avoid attempting to tell distributors investment, proper accounting syst — 
bility. Better than 10% of the poten- what territories they must serve. sales office and maintenance of a r _ 
tial market was given over to strong Rather, after selecting the proper man resentative display stock, and an a na 
distributors and the balance exploited in each of your pre-determined sales quate knowledge of the compat se 
with the realization that the expense territories, work with them towards products and policies. A list of de om 
involved in servicing this endowed the proper interpretation of the terri- qualification and responsibilities gu ms 
territory may exceed the immediate tory they can best serve. Soon after anteed by dealers of Readco, manuf a 
profit possibilities. they have taken on your line, this will (Continued on page 119) _ 
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What's Wrong with Industrial 


by M. R. CROSSMAN 


President 
Cramer Krasselt © smpany 


Milw aukee Wis. 


NDUSTRIAL advertising has 


come a long way in the past ten 


years. 


A lot of the credit can Zo to the 


NIAA and the principles the associa- 
tion stands for. But we still have a 


ong way to go. 


About five years ago, 


INDUSTRIAI 


MARKETING re- 


ceived a letter ad- 
dresse d to the 
Editors,simply 
signed ““Advertis- 
ng Manager.’ 


This 


“This may not 
be a fair question, 


dut 


interested in your 
comments as to 


what 


sider 


letter read: 


I would be 





you con- 
the greatest 


M. R. Crossman 


weaknesses, or perhaps, putting it dif- 


terently, the greatest need for im- 


pro\ 
today 
T 
year 
today 
adve 
1ESSC 
D 
bilit 
trad 
ind 
Tanc 


mot 


\ 
DOO 
char 
the 
Way 
prox 
ind 
the 


tion 


ment in industrial advertising 


%» 


1S letter was written over five 


ago, and yet, it is as appropriate 
as it was then. For industrial 


ey” “ ; 
tising still has its many weak- 


and its shortcomings. 
we feel that our sole responsi- 
is to see that the ads reach the 
papers just before closing date; 
yw and then, when the mood or 
strikes us, get out a sales pro- 
piece because some salesman 
tant in the sales department hap- 
to remark that 
n the line need a push. 
icle after article, book after 
talk after talk, have presented 
showing the responsibilities of 


such-and-such 


vertising manager. You can al- 
read that the job consists of 
t and market sales 
roduct analysis, advertising in 
neral sense of budget prepara- 
id copy appeals, and sales pro- 


researe h, 


motion activities. Lately, public re- 
lations has been added to this list. 

Actually, though, just how many 
of us can admit that we have a clear, 
concise picture of what the advertis- 
ing manager’s job consists of, and 
how far that job permits him to go 
to accomplish the results his company 
wishes to obtain from the advertising 
dollar spent. 

If we accept the true picture of 
our responsibilities and become fully 
acquainted with management’s prob- 
lem, we are then in position to do a 
better job of advertising and sales pro- 
motion a better job which as- 
sists in the solution of management's 
problems, and in turn, leads to greater 
sales, better labor relations and good- 
will with customers and prospective 
buyers. 

There is a very definite place for 
the advertising manager in manage- 
ment councils because here the wide- 
awake, the progressive advertising 
manager can gain the knowledge he 
requires to acquaint himself with the 
company’s problems; and at the same 
time can present his viewpoints and 
secure advice and information which 
have a direct bearing on company poli- 
cies not only in sales and advertising, 
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Advertising ? 


but also on other company functions. 
Such an interchange of ideas can’t help 
but create confidence in the advertis- 
ing manager and the job he is trying 
to do... namely, to sell his company’s 
products through the printed word. 

The industrial advertising manager 
who finds himself outside the inner 
circle of his company must begin to 
map his campaign today whereby he 
will be accepted as part of the inner 
circle, and thus lend his vision and 
practicality to management. 

If you take stock you must realize 
only too soon that in order to do a 
job in industrial advertising, it takes 
a really thorough knowledge of your 
company’s product; its application or 
use; the market that the product 
serves; and even more important, an 
over-all picture of company policies; 
the sales setup; a complete working 
knowledge of the company service 
policy; and last, who your customers 
are, who does the buying, how they 
buy and why they buy. 

The method of distribution of pro- 
ducts determines profit margins, and 
the Siamese twins of modern distribu- 
tion are selling and advertising. Your 
able, skilled salesman does not use a 
prepared or canned sales talk. His in- 
timate knowledge of his product and 
his prospect’s problems enables him 
to present product merits clearly and 
completely. He tells the user just what 
the product will do for him and how 
the product will do it. 

When you leaf through the hun- 
dreds of business papers today, and look 
at the thousands of advertisements, 
you are amazed at the complete lack 
of thought in the preparation and 
writing of advertisements, some pre- 
pared by advertising managers and 
others by agency copywriters. Beauti- 
ful layouts, correct type faces, hand- 
some photographs, identifying logo- 
types—and all these fill a page, but 
actually there is nothing in them that 
is informative and descriptive. 

In the June issue of INDUSTRIAI 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HAPIN HOSKINS, New York 

economist, used these FLO-DEX 
charts by L. M. Demarest to drama- 
tize the violent fluctuations of durable 
goods production, sales and advertis- 
ing in the “Bloody Footprints in the 
Snow” presentation before the NIAA 
Atlantic City conference. 

The fine line on Chart 1 shows the 
Federal Reserve Board index of the 
volume on industrial production in 
the United States, with 100 on the 
ratio scale showing average annual 
production, 1935 to 1939. The heavy 
line shows average production for the 
10-year period ending in each year. 


200: 
Fluctuations in excess of the 10-year 
average are shown by shaded blocks 
above the heavy line, deficiencies by 
the black areas below. Most appar- 
100 ent is the fact that the average level 
of industrial production neither rose 
nor fell for a period of 20 years prior 
62 to World War II. 
Chart 2 reveals that the decade- 
- average of nondurable manufacturers 
40 has been rising steadily. Nondurables 
suffered only a two-year depression, 
10} falling only 11% below the average. 
Chart 3 shows the sharp contrast 
between the behavior of durable and 
20! nondurable manufactures. In 1929 
90( durables (everything made of metals, 
40 wood, stone, clay or glass) rose 32‘, 
compared with 26% for nondurables. 
When nondurable manufactures suf- 
fered a two-year depression, falling 
11% below the decade level, durables 
dropped 58% below the average and 
stayed down in a six-year depression. 
| In 1937 durable manufactures ran 
39% above the decade level compared 
with a 22° rise for nondurables. in 
0} the ensuing setback durable manutac- 
” tures fell below their decade level. 
Chart 4 on the opposite page dran 
| tizes the extent of the “feast 
famine” cycle in the dollar volume of 
the machine tool industry. In 1915 
4 | a machine tools went 154% above their 
| Decade MM Above decade level, then after a sharp dept 
5 Based on Federal Reserve Index ( volume) Normal {3 Below sion, regained the average level for ' 
10} 1935-1939=100 three years 1928-29-30. At the pe 
Copyright 1946, L M Demarest, New York production was 90% above, and 
20 #2558 = 3 a - SS eee ee ee ae ee the subsequent depression 76% bel: 
30 1935 940 1945 the decade level. 
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rints in the Snow or 
eas for Taming the Industrial Cycle 


By JOHN E. WILEY 


Chairman of the Board, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
New York. 


Wd IS possible for advertising to con- 
trol anything which results from the 
thinking processes of men and women. 


If the boom in durable goods of the 
20’s was caused by the way people 
were thinking at that time; if the 
seven-year buyer’s strike on durables of 
the 30’s was also the result of “‘a state 
of mind,” then we have factors with 
which advertising men can come to 
grips. 

Perhaps advertising properly used in 
the 20’s could have done a great deal 
to counteract thinking which pro- 
duced the over-expansion of indus- 
trial production at that time. Perhaps 
advertising also could have been used 
to counteract the state of mind which 
created the long and disastrous period 
when it was unpopular to buy new 
durable goods. 

All of us can remember that all 
during the 30’s, old machines and old 
durables were kept in place long after 
they should have been replaced. Do 
you believe that they were kept in 
place by economic law? Or do you 
believe they were kept in place by the 
thinking habits . . . by the fashion in 
management thinking that prevailed 
at that time? If some economic law 
kept those old machines doing the 
work that new machines should have 
been doing, then it’s hopeless for ad- 
Vertising men to attempt to effect any 


cha I ge. 


Conf 


On the other hand, if constantly 
aging machines and other durable 
goods were kept in operation merely 
a a result of a fashion in thinking 
that prevailed during the 30’s, then 
surely it is possible for advertising to 
change such habits of thought. 

The economist would say that when 








20 Vatue of Annual Shipments 
index. 1935-1939 +100 











the purchase of durable goods gets 
too far above the line of normal in- 
crease in purchasing power, that a 
reaction is bound to occur. 

This seems ridiculous to me. Dur- 
able goods are largely machines, either 
for industry or for the home, which 
are capable of producing real wealth, 
because they make it possible for the 
individual to do more work in less 
time. 

How is it possible for us to have 
too much of anything that enables us 
to do more work in less time? 

I don’t think there is any such thing 
as too much durable goods. I think 
the trouble lies in the minds of man- 
agement men. 

The trouble is that we follow fash- 
ions of thinking. All of us rush to 
current popular conclusions. We cut 
off the purchase of durable goods just 
because everyone around us is doing 
the same. 

I think, also, that taxing systems 
which encourage management to amor- 
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tize the purchase of durable goods 
over a long period of time in them- 
selves help cause depressions. 


A new machine loses efficiency in 
direct proportion to the availability of 
a better machine, certainly it’s good 
sense to buy the better machine, even 
if you’ve had the old one a very short 
time. However, tax laws which put 
fictitious values on durable goods over 
a long amortization period stifle the 
purchase of improved machinery. 


I think another thing that creates 
peaks and valleys of intolerable mag- 
nitude in the durable goods industry 
is the fact that so much durable goods 
are capitalized when they might be paid 
for out of earnings. The home finance 
companies have taught people to buy 
automobiles, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, oil or gas furnaces and other 
durable goods for the home on a basis 
that gets them paid for in a hurry. 

If more machinery for industry 
were bought on a time payment plan 
comparable to the way we’re used to 
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buying our vacuum cleaners and re- 
frigerators, doesn’t it stand to reason 
that purchases would be more contin- 
uous and that there would be fewer 
and less violent ups and downs in the 
durable goods field? 

It’s important for you and for me 
to find some way to keep the goods 
that were sold last year or three years 
ago (or in some cases 15 or 20 years 
ago) from preventing the sale of new 
goods in the current year. 

It seems to me that still another 
way in which violent fluctuations 
could be avoided is through using our 
advertising campaigns to sell our pros- 
pects for durable goods on a budgeted 
program of purchasing machinery. 

There are several organizations that 
now base their sales policy on selling 
these budgeted programs. 

They work with their prospects on 
the basis of buying a certain amount 
machinery through 
bad, spreading the 


of replacement 


good times and 


purchase out on the basis of estimated 
need. 

This estimated need can be tied 
in with the growth of the country and 
its markets. 





If industry had been buying on a 
budgeted program in the 20’s, its pur- 
chases would have been much smaller, 
it is true; but conversely, its purchases 
in the 30’s would have been greater 
and the line would be closer to the 
real purchasing power of the country. 
The purchasing power of the country 
itself would have been represented by 
a better record of the replacement of 
durable goods during the dark and 
doleful 30’s. 

Another way in which advertising 
men can help save durable goods from 
its exaggerated case of production jit- 


Behavior of advertising in booms and depres- 


sions is shown in FLODEX chart (No. 5) based on 


the Printer’s Ink combined index of advertising 


expenditures. In 1930, when the production decline 


did not drop below the decade average, advertising 


expenditures quickly fell 8% below the average. 
Not until after 1933 were advertising expenditures 
increased. The cycle of prompt cuts and slow 


restoration was repeated in 1937-38. The 65-year 


record of one publication (chart 6) emphasizes the 


way those responsible for advertising appropria- 


tions respond to changes in the business trend. 


Pages of Industrial Advertising =. 


65-Yeor Record of One Publication 





ters is through the selling of a new 
concept of a factory. 

If advertising men can sell manage- 
ment on regarding the factory as a 
whole as a super machine, then it be- 
comes possible to sell the owner of the 
factory on the fact that any one piece 
of old and obsolete equipment within 
the plant affects the efficiency of the 
whole plant. 

It seems to me that this is a fron- 
tier that has never been developed 
and which can be used to great effect 
in stressing the importance of replacing 
durable goods in bad times as well as 
good. 

I believe that the attitude of man- 
agement toward the unit cost of its 
product is also a key to greatest sta- 
bility in industry. Unit cost is neg- 


lected in a period of expansion and is 
always the key to the turning point in 
a depression. 
In 1929, manufacturers were care- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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How Fibersglas Tells to Sell 





By W. R. NORTHLICH 


rector of Advertising 
wens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
O 


Cc) < 


oledo 


URS IS an interesting combination 

of both industrial and consumer 
advertising problems dealing with the 
promotion of a basic material. 

The product—Fiberglas—is glass in 
hber form, infinitesimal strands, finer 
than human hair, stronger than steel 
im certain respects and for certain 
uses, and with all the basic character- 
stics of glass, namely, resistance to 
hire, moisture, rot and decay. 

Out of these glass fibers, we make 
thermal insulation in many forms. We 
make felt-like sheets which are porous, 
ight in weight, and possess great en- 
We make yarns from which 
re woven a great variety of fabric 
cloths, etc.—and 
these fabrics are also fabricated into 
many things. 


durances., 


prod ucts——tapes, 


Within the last year, we have had 
two campaigns which went pretty far 
nan altruistic direction. Our adver- 
using and collateral effort consistently 
Promotes our products of course, but 
'requently we also emphasize an indus- 
‘ry or a type of business, or even a 
Profession, in which some form of our 
material has helped to do a better job. 
Uur reasoning here is that when you 
Promote the interests of a given indus- 
‘ty, you promote the position and 
tunction of your products within that 
industry and you do a better over-all 
0b in selling your produéts. Both of 


these umbrella-type campaigns, inci- 


dentally, have evoked enthusiastic 
comment from factors within their 
industries. 


Since 1931, we have been making a 
replacement air filter, the first product 
of its kind on the market although 
in recent years other good products 
have come along. A few years ago 
we joined the National Warm Air 
Heating & Air Conditioning Associa- 
tion when it and manufacturers of 
forced warm air heating units were 
truly in short pants. We did what we 
could quite a while before the war to 
help this infant industry get a good 
start. It was logical for us to do that, 
because naturally as it grew the sales 
of our products would grow too. 

Last summer we decided to give this 
industry a modern postwar boost. We 


fety mw ated otremages 





Hut NULL WUT INLD WA UULLUAALAS gia 


began a series of half-page, two-color 
advertisements in the shelter publica- 
tion group and in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post to sell the public on the idea 
of warm air heat. As a result of this 
campaign we received letters from 
many of the manufacturers in the in- 
dustry telling us not only that it was 
a good campaign which might be ex- 
pected, but telling us also that the 
industry itself should be doing this 
very job. 

They said the program really helped 
focus the industry’s attention on what 
it should do. For years, there had been 
talk about trying to raise money 
among members for a warm air insti 
tutional job. In the last several months 

appointed an 
about ready to 
The point I want 


the association has 
agency and seems 
launch promotion. 


oF Frere e.es envtemen 


Although “umbrella” promotion for manufacturers who use Fiberglas is a cornerstone of 
Owens-Corning advertising, every specific market is reached with factual business paper copy. 
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to emphasize is that many factors 
within the industry tell us that our 
efforts helped spark-plug the group 
efforts and from it will come motion 
which otherwise might not have de- 
veloped so fast or perhaps might never 
have crystallized. 


The other program is of particular 
interest for several reasons. Prior to 
the war, our materials were used rather 
extensively in home appliances requir- 
ing insulation. As early as the fall 
of 1944, we realized that it would be 
a considerable period before the aver- 
age housewife could purchase the home 
appliances that she had set her heart 
on, We know that looked-for 
improvements in these appliances 
would not be available immediately 
after the war. 


Taking the subject of improve- 
ments first and needing ammunition 
for a product trade paper campaign, 
we developed a design, debunking 
story which rang the bell with the 
industry. Based on the simple prom- 
ise that “designers may disagree about 
fancy features but they all realize the 
need for a good insulation,” we had a 
lot of fun. This campaign ran in 
selected business papers and I think 
the industry had a lot of fun too be- 
cause utilities and manufacturers 
picked it up in one form or another 
and used it as a good example of not 
only how not to buy household appli- 
ances but also to help themselves de- 
bunk the idea that hot and cold run- 
ning gin would be available in every 
refrigerator the day after the war 
was over. 


also 


On the matter of giving the public 
advice on the purchase of home appli- 
ances we had a matter of timing to 
consider; in the fall of 1945, we 
started. Now we realize that we could 
do this job of furnishing buying in- 
formation quite readily because we 
were selling most of the larger appli- 
ance people our material. 

We pulled out the stops and again 
went altruistic with space in Better 
Homes & Gardens, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, and Life featuring a how-to-buy- 
appliance consumer booklet (high- 
lighted with such advice as “Be sure 
to get a refrigerator big enough’), 
and window streamers, displays, news- 
paper advertisements, etc., plus sales- 
training features which in many re- 
spects proved to be one of the most 
important aspects of the program. We 
also developed a promotional necktie 
woven from Fiberglas and rayon yarns 
with pictures of ranges, refrigerators 
and water heaters on them. Corny! 
Maybe, but we have many manufac- 
turers ask us how they too could have 
special promotional neckties. After 
we completed our quota of free ties, 
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FIBERGLAS 


Fire is always looking for a place to happen, 
according to Fiberglas safety promotion. 





They ‘re 


just about ready te Live 


FiBeRGLAS 


“umbrella” promo- 
trades concerned. 


Fiberglas merchandises 
tion like this ad to all 


we found somewhat to our amaze- 
ment that many manufacturers wanted 
to buy the same tie for special pro- 
motional plugs within their own dealer 
and distributor organizations. 

These two campaigns will serve to 
illustrate our type of umbrella promo- 
tion. Altruistic it may be, to a de- 
gree, yet it is probably more effective 
from our own selfish standpoint than 
anything we ever did. 


Umbrella promotion has other forms. 





It leads us into procedures to encour- 
age and assist customers in the use of 
our trade name. Admittedly, we have 
better opportunities and better reasons 
why people should tie in with our 
product name than some. But wher- 


ever any manufacturer has a good rea- 
son to encourage his customers to 
say in their own advertising and pro- 
motion that they are using his product 
as a part of their own product a sim- 
ple set of “directions” may help. 

For instance, in the electrical field, 
Fiberglas materials are used extensively 
to insulate electrical motors and other 
equipment. Consequently, we have 
tried for some time to encourage man- 
ufacturers and distributors to mer- 
chandise their use of our products, not 
only for our benefit but for their own. 

In a single issue of a magazine, such 
as Electrical Manufacturing, we have 
found as many as 35 advertisements 
by other companies, promoting the 
use of Fiberglas as a part of the prod- 
ucts they manufacture. This doesn’t 
happen just once in a while—it hap- 
pens almost every month. In one issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post, we once 
found six advertisements using our 
name. This program is also working 
nicely in the fields of plastics, home 
appliances, and sheet metal working 
on domestic warm air heating plants 
and equipment. 

This is something that many manu- 
facturers can do if they just work at 
it. It will prove beneficial to both 
sides. Helping, influencing others to 
promote our products in this fashion 
is nearly as important a job of our 
advertising department as is our own 
direct promotion. Certainly, it is a 
salesworthy plan for others to consider. 

Our salesmen cooperate in making 
full use of advertising and promotion, 
to carry folders of advertisement 
proofs, to mail these proofs on specific 
subjects to customers and prospects. 
But that isn’t enough. 

We seldom run 
that we don’t merchandise in 
manner both to our own organization 
and to customers and prospects. All 
advertising men may appreciate the 
value of merchandising their advertis- 
ing, but because of the specialized na- 
ture of much industrial advertising, 
they often overlook that value. 

We merchandise our advertising | 
cause time after time we have found 
that the measuring stick of advertising 
success to the average industrial sales 
manager (both ours and our custom- 
ers) is results. But because indus al 
advertising results are intangib 
like to have a handful of customer 
opinions on our advertising aroun: 
for no other reason than if my 
won’t believe me, the chances are 


an advertisement 
some 


believe the customers. 

Our pattern of merchandising 
vertising is a simple one: We use *"¢ 
Post as a spearhead, flank a major °¢- 
vertisement with direct mail, and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Distribution 


By ALBERT WEATHERHEAD, JR. 
President, 

The Weatherhead Company, 
Cleveland, O. 


PET Y-ONS businesses failed 
last week, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. 

Here we are, faced with the heaviest 
demand for goods in the history of the 
country and 21 companies went bank- 
rupt in the last seven days. 

[I don’t know 
exactly why each 
of these 
panies Went to 
the wall, but I 
make a 
mighty good 
guess why they 
went bankrupt. 
They didn’t sell 
enough goods at 


com- 


can 





aprice that 
would return an Albert J 

= er e 
adequate profit, Weatherhead, Jr. 
Basically, that’s 


the reason for every business failure. 


Volume is too low or production 
and distribution costs are too high. 


Or it’s a combination of both factors. 


The two points I want to drive home 
is that we have to sell, and sell and 
ll still more to build volume. And 
we have got to cut, cut and cut our 
costs of both manufacturing and dis- 
tribution if we are going to reach that 
tigher standard of living which we 
nave all been dreaming of and which 
ur boys have been fighting for. 

Just the other day, the vice-presi- 
dent of an important industrial corpo- 
ration said, “Anyone who thinks that 
5140 billion worth of goods and serv- 
es per year are going to be bought 


in this country has another think com- 
ing. They are going to have to be sold 
that $140 billion worth of goods and 
ervices per year.” 


Salesmanship and advertising are the 
outposts—the scouts—and men—to 
lead our forces in reaching that goal 
*% $140 billion worth of goods and 


etvices that must be sold, which in 
‘urn will keep our factories humming 
ind our workers employed. To do 
that. the job of the advertising depart- 
Menis is to double the duties of every 
dollar spent heretofore. 


We have an opportunity to be on 
the verge of the greatest period of 


Challenge to Advertising 


prosperity in our country, and it is 
up to the advertising departments to 
lead the way and teach the public 
what they can get with their dollars 
and to see that these dollars invested 
in advertising return more sales per 
dollar than ever before. 

A study recently completed by the 
Committee for Economic Development 
shows that in general, physical volume 
of production in 1947 should be about 
42% above 1939. This would mean 
in most cases considerably more than 
42% in dollar value. Thus, your com- 
pany will have to sell, on an average, 
142% as many units as it did in 1939 
to maintain its relative position in your 
industry. And more than that if you 
expect to gain on your competitors 
and to increase our standard of living. 

Our production techniques have 
been constantly improved over a long 
period of years. We can produce more 
and more with less plant and fewer 
man-hours of labor. Frankly, our dis- 
tribution techniques have lagged be- 
hind and have not kept pace with 
where they really should be. Here is 
where advertising comes in. 

If we are to have higher standards 
of living, if we are to have full em- 
ployment, if we are to keep our fac- 
tories busy, we must cut the cost of 
distribution. And every advertising 
man I have talked to tells me that 
that’s what advertising can do. 

In normal times, in a free economy 
—mark that free economy—custom- 
ers’ orders are the bottleneck which 
determines production. Back of this 
bottleneck we have excess productive 
capacity to provide the flexibility 
needed to handle the constant shifting 
and changing of demands of our cus- 
tomers. Business helps to guide cus- 
tomer requirements in such a manner 
that the resources of industry may be 
used to best advantage. We call this 
guidance salesmanship. By salesman- 
ship, I mean, of course, to include ad- 
vertising. In fact, it is the forerunner 
of salesmanship. 

Every business, 
corner grocery or General Motors, uses 
salesmanship to create a demand for 
more production and better produc- 
tion. The main element in this process 
is advertising. If it were not for ad- 
vertising, many products would never 
be manufactured, would never get 
started, because the advertising force 
is the leader, the forerunner of the 
sales department. 


whether it is a 
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Demand seldom springs up spontane- 
ously. Someone gets an idea, produces 
a new item, and then creates the de- 
mand for it by advertising—that van- 
guard of new and bigger business. No 
one wanted a ball-bearing-pointed foun- 
tain pen until advertising told them 
about it. Then one manufacturer alone 
created a demand and supplied that 
demand to the tune of 10 million pens 
in less than one year. Without mass 
demand, economical production is usu- 
ally impossible. 

Sometimes we hear that our greatest 
need is for added purchasing power. 
Of course we must have purchasing 
power before we can buy. It is also 
true that all purchasing power comes 
from production. We cannot increase 
it by merely increasing the amount of 
money in circulation. All real wealth 
is created by someone who produced it 
through the work of his hands and his 
head. Every business man or economist 
knows that and it is a fact that we have 
not frequently but completely lost sight 
of it sinée 1932. What we actually 
need is greater production per man in 
every business in these United States. 
We cannot get this simply by asking 
manufacturers to turn out more goods 
Unless the urge to buy is as great 

as the urge to sell, there can be no 
great prosperity. The war’s end was 
a signal to put our selling and adver- 
tising activities into high gear and keep 
them there. 

The business of distribution depends 
not upon the machine, but upon the 
individual. It always has been and al- 
ways will be predominantly a business 
using individuals rather than machines 
—machines can’t think. 

We are concerned with the individ- 
uals whom we have to sell—and we 
are concerned with the individuals who 


do the selling for us. 


Conf 


We can mechanize our production 
facilities and thus reduce costs, but 
we have to use other methods to slice 
our costs of distribution. We have 
to use individuals efficiently to get 
them to work on other individuals. 





If, then, we are to get greater pro- 
duction, it must be through an orderly 
increase in response to increased de- 
mand on the part of individuals. Each 
industry will produce more when the 
public shows an inclination to buy 
more of its products. New industries 
get under way as we tend to favor 
them with our purchases. 

Advertising is the commonest and 


(Continued on page $2) 
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Without advance planning this plant photograph looks lifeless. a 
But a little thinking by an alert advertising manager produces 


psychological 


For better industrial photography 


Dont TAKE Pictures, 


T HASN’T been many years since 

the late George Eastman. built a 
great photographic business with the 
slogan, “You snap it, we'll do the 
rest.” 

Sole criterion of good photography 
then was that negatives and prints 
should be sharp and well exposed. 


Today, with hundreds of advertise 
ments fighting for the attention of 
each busy reader, the requirements of 
1 good photograph are much more 
complex. The successful advertising 
photograph must attract attention. It 
must sustain interest with its dramatic 
qualities. It must carry its full share 


Here careless composition wastes half of the pictorial area by 
keeping the safety screen in the foreground. A slight shift, 


40 


of the selling job, along with newsy 
headlines and informative copy. 

To produce a successful selling pic- 
ture, the photographer must be more 
than a camera technician and an art- 
ist. He must be a member of your 
selling team. He must be thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the objectives of 
your campaign; he must understand 
your selling story; he must know the 
audience you intend to reach. 

To sum it all up, the camera is 
only a tool. The real job of making 
photograph “click” 
must be done before the camera shut- 


ter ever clicks. That 


an advertising 


job is one of 


effect of life, 
were accomplished by lining up windows, spotting trucks about. 





















activity, efficiency. Results 


THINK Them 


thinking, of planning, of creating the 
right pictorial idea. It is largely the 
responsibility of you advertising man- 
agers and your advertising agencies. 

The theme of this NIAA conference 
is “Tell and Sell.” I think the tell and 
sell idea applies to your relations with 
your artists, photographers, engravers 
anc typographers just as it does to 
your readers. 

No advertisement or photograph 
will ever be any better than _ the 
standard you set for it. If you call in 
a copywriter and tell him to “dash off 
an ad before noon,” you can expect 


a sloppy, half-baked job. And if you 





a little "housekeeping’ and you have a photograph of an order!) 
efficient plant. Once again a case of thinking the job throug’ 
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‘Just a trade paper ad’ thinking produced the photographs of a 
Another photographer 


typographer's proof presses at the left. 


By KEN HEDRICH 
Hedrich-Blessina Stud 


phone a photographer and tell him to 
rush over to plant B, make a picture 
“right now,” and get prints back to 
you at § o'clock, you have no right 
to complain if his work is technically 
or artistically inadequate, or if it fails 
tv carry a full share of the selling job. 


All too frequently I have had ad- 
vertising managers tell me not to 
waste time on a photographic assign 
ment. “It’s only for a business paper 
ad,” is the usual explanation. Does the 
fact that a page of white space in a 
business paper costs only $250 or $400, 
compared with $20,000 for Life or 
The Saturday Evening Post, detract 


one bit from its importance? Can you 
afford to address advertisements to a 
selected list of your most important 
industrial prospects with poor photog- 
raphy, sloppy copy and careless typog- 
raphy? To put less than your highest 
standard of work in business paper 
advertising is just as foolish as sending 
your star salesman out to call on your 
best client in overalls. 


You can put the highest standard 
of creative work into your advertising 
if you inspire every man who contrib- 
utes to your campaign to put forth 
his best efforts. That’s where “tell and 
sell” comes in. If you think through 
all of the angles before you call in 
1 photographer or an artist, if you 
know what you want, then you can 
inspire and demand the calibre of work 
that will measure up to the standard 
you set. 


sim 


her i: a 


s pair shows how a little attention to ‘housecleaning’ and 
Jerly arrangement can improve the psychological effect of a 
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darkened the background, put the press in the foreground, had 
the models face the camera. The results, more sales character. 


| would like to digress for just a 
minute and tell you about one artist, 
a graduate of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, who decided to become an adver 
tising illustration photographer. He 
had no technical knowledge of photog 
raphy. But he did have artistic talent 
and a flair for salesmanship, and he 
knew the effects he wanted to accom- 
plish. He went to work with an 
established commercial photographic 
studio. Because he figuratively didn’t 
know a camera lens from a ground 
glass, he used an experienced photo- 
graphic technician as a helper. 

This artist would pose his subject 
just the way he wanted his finished 
picture to appear on the printed page. 
He would move about the studio, 
framing his “painting” with his eye 
and hands, then set his lights to get 
just the right degree of shade, shadow, 





photograph taken in a plant. All eight photographs were chosen 
as examples of every-day situations, where thinking got results. 


4\ 









highlight and moulding. He even used 
a mirror to make the subject appear 
right side up on the ground glass 
screen! When he was satisfied, he 
would have his cameraman assistant 
take over, make the exposure and de- 
velop and print the film. 

The results were remarkable. To- 
day this artist has fortified his creative 
talent with technical photographic 
ability. His name is George Miller, 
and he is one of the top illustration 
photographers in Chicago. 

I have given you this thumbnail 
sketch of George Miller’s career to 
demonstrate my key point . . . that it 
is the thinking, the planning, it is 
knowing what your objectives are, that 
will get you the most effective photog- 
raphy in your advertising. 

To elaborate, let us take a few typi- 
cal pictorial situations and think them 
through. 

At one time or another every one 
of you has photographs made of a 
plant building. Take a look at the 
two photographs of similar buildings 
in one steel plant on page 40. Under 
most circumstances a photographer 
would be called in “to snap a picture” 
of the building at the left. And what 
would he get? A dull, lifeless factory. 
To all appearances this plant is out of 
business. Now look at the plant build- 
ing on the right. Here the advertising 
manager was on the ball. Before the 
photographer arrived, all of the win- 
dows of the plant were opened at just 
the same angle. Doors were rolled up. 
Trucks with drivers were standing by 
to be spotted in the foreground. The 
obvious result is a busy, neat, efficient 
plant. Which one has more sell in it? 

Take another example, the two tur- 
ret-lathe plant photos on page 41. 
Here the machine is partially obscured 
by a table of castings in the fore- 
ground. 
ings on the floor give a sloppy, care- 
less appearance. Compare that picture 
with the one to the right. Here a 
little attention to “housecleaning” 
focusses attention on the all-important 
piece of machinery, and the reader 
receives a psychological, selling im- 
pression of neatness, cleanliness and 
efficiency. 

I can’t give too much emphasis to 
this element of housekeeping. Most 
top commercial photographers base 
their charges for negatives on the time 
spent “on location.” If a photographer 
arrives on a job and finds that no prep- 


A waste can and loose shav- 


arations have been made, he frequently 
wastes more than half of his time put- 
ting things in order so that he can 
get a decent series of pictures. Usually 
he is too disgusted with the obstacles 
he must surmount to turn out his best 
work. Or else he assumes that his 
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clients don’t care how their photo- 
graphs look, and he “snaps” a poor 
photograph. 

Occasionally a photographer runs 
into the type of intelligent planning 
and cooperation that inspires him to 
turn out his best work. Recently a 
big railroad sent me on a three-week 
photographic assignment, filming the 
story of agricultural and industrial 
development along its right-of-way. 
The advertising manager arranged 
clearances with plants in advance. He 
scheduled diesel locomotives and other 
props, as well as models, to be available 
at the proper time of day for the best 
lighting on each “stage.” This ad- 
vertising manager did his job so eff- 
ciently that the three-week’s job was 
completed in 10 days, with a corre- 
sponding saving in the photographic 
bill. The resulting photographs gave 
dramatic evidence of the thinking and 
planning that had gone into the job. 


Recently I photographed an out- 
standing new research laboratory for 
a Chicago electrical manufacturer. 
After seeing some of our photographs, 
the vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering decided to supervise the job 
himself. When our crew arrived, the 
vice-president was standing by with 
his advertising manager, the laboratory 
superintendent, an electrician, and 
several plant maintenance workers. 
Leaving cameras and lights outside, we 
went through the laboratory and 
scheduled our “shots” in detail. Then 
the maintenance men went through 
and lined up each location, cleaning 
windows, re-arranging parts and port- 
able equipment and polishing floors. 





Once again the resulting photographs 
were outstanding evidence of the care 
that went into advance planning. 

I think you can get a good idea 
of what I am driving at from the 
previous examples. Think your ob- 
jectives through carefully, and know 
the final effects you want before you 
call in a photographer. Then outline 
all of the requirements to him clearly 
before he leaves his studio to go out 
on the job. You will be sure that he 
will take along all of the necessary 
lighting equipment and the right kind 
of film. He won’t have to go back 
for more tools like the proverbial 
plumber. Save his time and your own 
by making all necessary arrangements 
in advance. See that all necessary 
equipment and props are available, that 
the “location” is cleaned up in orderly 
fashion. 

If you want to avoid unnecessary 
work stoppages in a plant, you will tell 
the photographer to park his equip- 
ment outside and to go over the ground 
with you in advance. Without a 
camera in hand he can determine his 
lighting and composition, and can tell 
just where workmen should be spotted 
to tell your story pictorially. With 
thorough planning he needs only a 
few minutes to set up and expose good 
photographs. 

The same general principles are true 
of all types of industrial, architectural 
and advertising photography. Set your 
standards high; tell your artist or pho- 
tographer all he needs to know; in- 
spire him to rise to your standards, 
and you will get photography that will 
really help you to “Tell and Sell.” 








Highlights at the NIAA Convention: 1. Goodyear of Canada is a winner in the direct 7 
competition. Here are M. Johnston, of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., the agency, and A. E. Ross 
Goodyear. 2. These smiling men are E. C. Roberts and Gene P. Robers, past president 

president of the Cleveland Chapter. 3. Bob March, panels committee head, hands a pla 
to J. Miller, Goodrich, for a winning campaign. 4. Company and agency viewpoints 
given by C. E. Gischel, Walter Kidde and Co., and Cuyler Stevens, Newell-Emmett Compe 
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Confucius Had a Word for It 


By SCHUYLER HOPPER 
President, 

The Schuyler Hopper Company, 
New York. 


S THE title may imply, this ditty 
£% will be devoted to philosophy. 
Practical philosophy, that is. 

This philosophy is well-known to 
all of us. It deals with a fundamental 


truth that underlies all satisfactory and 
But just 


profitable human relations. 
because a princi- 
ple is fundament- 
a and well- 
known, many of 
us may overlook 
numerous specific 


and _ practical 
ways to apply it 
to our business 


of produc- 
ing profitable in- 
dustrial advertis- 
ing. Schuyler Hopper 

I have _ had 
what is perhaps an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study advertising princi- 
ples. I spent seven years with the 
Associated Business Papers, devoting 
practically all of my time to finding 
out what makes advertising in tech- 
nical, professional and trade _publi- 
cations work best. My sole function 
there was to help establish and explain 
sound advertising procedures that 
would help more and more manufac- 
turers to determine important advertis- 
ing objectives, find out the things 
they needed to say in their copy to 
help them achieve those objectives, and 
to some degree, to measure results. 

During the course of my studies 
with ABP, I kept heading into one in- 
gredient of effective advertising, which 
I didn’t fully understand at first, but 
which intrigued me tremendously. It 
was the spirit that underlies the most 
effective advertising. It was the ele- 
ment of sincere helpfulness to the 
teader. It was the practical applica- 
tion of the golden rule, which leads 
aman to plan and prepare ads that he 
hgures will be interesting and helpful 
to the reader—the kind of ads that he’d 
wan’ the other guy to write unto him 
if he were the other guy. 

The tough thing about discussing 
this subject is that it’s going to be 
Practically impossible to avoid sound- 
ing ike a combination of a gospel- 
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shouter and Dale Carnegie, with a 
lavish sprinkling of Elmer Wheeler 
thrown in. Parts of it are going to 
sound rather sententious, too, because 
one of the things that helped me 
understand how to make this principle 
actually work and how to find places 
to make it work, was a study of the 
teachings of the world’s greatest phil- 
osophers, and of the preaching of some 
of the world’s greatest men. 

At any rate, I’ve found something 
that works for me. It helps me make 
industrial advertising work better. It 
has helped our agency grow. It’s sim- 
ple. But it ain’t always easy to apply. 
Now first, let’s establish a premise. 
It is this: 

Presumably the whole range of busi- 
ness activity is built on the proposition 
that sound help is to be offered, either 
in good products, or good services, or 
both, to make it possible for the cus 
tomer to do his job better. 

The corollary of this premise is that, 
to the degree that a company succeeds 
in building a customer clientele by 
helping them to do their jobs better, 
it profits and prospers 
Those things being true, isn’t it re- 

markable how easy it is to get off the 
tracks in our sales and sales promotion 
activities? 

Come to think of it, isn’t it silly 
how often salesmanship either in per- 
son or in ads argues instead of ex- 
plains? 

Isn’t it doubly amazing, when you 
consider that every man over 21 has 
had personal experiences which, if he 
only analyzed them, demonstrate con- 
clusively that the spirit of helpfulness 
is just as important—even more im- 
portant—than the appearance of help- 
fulness, or even the act of helping? 
Stated a different way: There is noth- 
ing wrong with knowing and believ- 
ing that it’s profitable to be helpful, 
but it is a fact that if you keep your 
eye on profit to you, the effectiveness 
of the whole approach diminishes. 

This may sound like splitting hairs. 
But let’s go back to some of the old 
fellows and see if there isn’t really 
something here even if it can’t be 
understood. Maybe it’s something that 
had better be taken on faith and ap- 
plied trustingly wherever possible. 
Let’s start with the oldest of the well- 
known fellows—Mohammed, who beat 
out Confucius by 19 years on account 
of he was born in 570 B.C. The Koran 
is pretty well loaded with pertinent 
philosophy, but the passage that seems 
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to fit our case most closely is as fol- 
lows: 

He who gives no favor to anyone 
for the sake of reward, in the end shall 
be well pleased. 

I’m not sure that the old boy is 
literally correct because I can’t see 
anything wrong with the profit mo- 
tive in our business economy. But I 
am sure that the way to make it work 
best is to keep the profit motive so 
far back in your mind that you make 
the problem of helping your custom- 
ers and prospects the order of the day, 
every day. 

Let’s take the next gent in line— 
Confucius, who lived from 551 B.C. 
to 479 B.C. He’s the lad who, for 
my dough, boiled the whole deal down 
to one word. Hence the title of this 
talk. That word is “reciprocity.” 

Now all of us know that reciprocity 
in some commercial forms is nothing 
more than sharp horse-trading, in- 
dulged in by the purchasing agents 
and sales managers of companies that 
are customers of each other. I don’t 
think that’s what Mr. Confucius had 
in mind. He said, ““When a man car- 
ries out the principles of conscientious- 
ness and reciprocity, he is not far from 
the moral law. What you do not wish 
others to do unto you, you do not do 
unto them.” 

What do we as advertising men get 
out of the way Confucius puts it? 
Isn’t it simply that, if your product 
or service is really good, the chances 
are that all you need to do is to tell 
the ¢ruth about it to the men it will 
really help—interestingly, tersely, and 
always in terms of their specific inter- 
ests and needs. 


Confer Zeort 


Yet, consider how much selling and 
how much advertising are materially 
weakened by its manifestations of 
selfishness and vanity. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with selfishness. But the 
kind we’re talking about is long-range 
selfishness. 

Consider the high turnover of cus- 
tomers in almost any line you’ve had 
experience with. Hasn’t a lot of that 
really been due to pressure, slam-bang 
selling; selling that was largely a mat- 
ter of overpowering the prospect; sell- 
ing that was almost entirely devoid of 
sincere explanation—or at least devoid 
of any previous study of the man’s real 
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interests and needs, and relating the 
specific applications of the product to 
those needs. 


But aside from the fact that cus- 
tomers stick and become boosters when 
they buy on the basis, first of real 
need, and, second, of true understand- 
ing, there’s that little matter of vanity 
that pops up under the guise of the 
writer’s enthusiasm. 

I know for a fact that it is practic*| 
to keep all brag out of advertising. 
Back during those ABP days I used 
to spend a lot of time calling on the 
readers of technical and professional 
their buying 
practices, their sources of information 


papers, ferreting into 
regarding products, and their persor.al 
reactions to ads, not only in publica- 
tions, but in all sorts of literature and, 
of course, catalogs. It annoys me to 
this day when I think back on how 
long it took me to catch on to the 
importance of this matter of the sin- 
cere tone and flavor of business adver 
tising addressed to business men. 


Time and again, an ad that looked 
pretty useful and informative to me 
would leave the reader cold, or even 
produce a trace of annoyance. An ad 
that, from the standpoint of the facts 
it contained, appeared to rate even 
with another, would get some such 
crack as, “Hell, nothing could pos 
sibly be as good as they claim that is”; 
whereas the other would leave him 
with a feeling that, “By gosh, I'll bet 
it’s even better than they say, and I 


darn well better look into it.” 


One bragged. One helped. 


If there’s any way we can make 
more adv ertising produc e the latter re- 
sult, I say let’s puzzle it out, let’s find 
ways to apply it, and let’s not be afraid 
of it just because it sounds like Sunday 
School. 


One interesting thing I bumped 
into during the course of those long 
sessions with buyers and users of in- 
dustrial products was that the adver 
tising which gives an appearance of 
trying to help, but can’t because the 
writer hasn’t been provided with 
enough information, 1s almost as in- 
effective as that which doesn’t even 


try. 

He doesn’t know enough about the 
true interests and needs, viewpoints 
and practices of the fellows he’s talk 
ing to, so how in the devil can he give 
them much more than the manufac 
turer’s claims for the product, and 


generalities concerning its features. 


Incidentally, there are many 
in the course of our work in industrial 


spots 
advertising where we can make prac 


tical and profitable application of this 
whole idea ofher than in the develop- 
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ment of more effective advertising 


itself. 


For example, when the sales man- 
ager knocks out all your ideas for a 
program, what do you do? Take it as 
a personal affront? Roll up your 
sleeves and prepare to fight him? Or 
do you sincerely try to figure out why 
he believes that it isn’t right, and set 
out to help him understand its true 


values? 


When your treasurer kicks the slats 
out of your budget, do you get sore 
at how stupid he is, or do you sincerely 
sympathize with the poor guy’s lack 
of understanding, and set out to help 
him see that your plans have an im- 
portant bearing on building sales vol- 
ume at lower unit sales costs, which, 
if simple arithmetic is still worth any- 
thing, adds up to greater profits. 


I really heard of one example that 
I won’t call by name because it doesn’t 
matter—it’s the case that counts. A 
very prominent and well-known ad- 
vertiser had for years been running 
a series of exceedingly helpful and 
informative advertisements. These ads 
were so good that they had built them 
selves a regular readership in the pub- 
lications in which they appeared—a 
readership which rated as high on 
reader checks as most of the editorial 
features. The campaign had been 
demonstrably profitable, not only in 
returns, but in traceable business. 
Then, about a year and a half ago, 
certain individuals in the company 
forced the advertising manager and 
agency to get more “I, me and my- 
self” into the advertising. Immedi- 
ately, returns dropped off at such a 
precipitous rate that the advertising 
manager won hands down and is now 
back at the old stand, talking to read- 
in terms of their interests and 
Traceable business has resumed 


ers in 
needs. 


its former profitable level. 


It hardly needs mentioning, but just 
to play safe, let me say that all of the 
advertising I’m talking about is de- 
cidedly pertinent to the aims of the 
sponsoring company. No manufac- 
turer of speed reducers is going to run 
a series of ads on child delinquency 
just because he thinks the younger 
generation is a fast set and he wants to 
help aid all the fathers who read busi- 


mess papers. 


The help conveyed through adver- 
tising should be pertinent to your 
proposition. Usually it should be noth- 
ing more than the kind of help a man 
needs in order to make a wise purchase 
for his own best interests. The thing 
is to keep in mind that he really needs 
help, and he needs truth, and he needs 
supporting evidence, because seldom 
can he make the final decision without 
explaining his selection to someone else 
in his company. 





Now I can see some folks saying 
to themselves, ““That’s easy, when the 
product in question is a really impor- 
tant one, and can do things for a buyer 
that are patently useful and profitable, 
But what can I say about bolts and 
nuts?” 

There’s only one answer to that, 
Nothing bought by industry is too in- 
significant to have a user benefit story 
that can be mighty important if you 
really know how it can help, specific- 
ally, in various applications. I hardly 
need mention that in many industrial 
operations, the selection of the right 
nuts and bolts for a particular pur- 
pose, and working out the right meth- 
ods for using them in a fastening op- 
eration, can add up to a lot of man 
hours saved and can be very important 
factors in the finished product’s de- 
pendability. When you come right 
down to it, little things like nuts and 
bolts can make the difference between 
profit and loss, success or failure, in 
many manufacturing processes. But 
the other point of that question is an 
important one. You think it’s easy to 
do this profitably, just because a prod- 
uct has obvious advantages to the 
user? The hell it is! It takes a lot 
of digging into each user-group’s spe- 
cific interests and needs. And believe 
me, it takes a lot of self-discipline to 
keep yourself in a frame of mind where 
you know that it’s profitable to be 
helpful, but you know equally well 
that if you keep your eye on your 
profits, you diminish the effectiveness 
of your helpfulness. 

No, it isn’t easy, and maybe it isn’t 
even important. But all I know is 
that it seems to be very important to 
the people you aim your advertising 
at. And we seem to find it important 
in building our own organization. At 
least we do better when we keep it in 
mind than when we don’t, so we figure 
that it’s worth a lot of effort. 

And what’s wrong with effort? Is 
anyone here afraid of hard work, pro- 
vided he’s convinced that the hard 
way is the better way in the long run? 
I’m not sure that it’s pertinent to this 
whole subject, but I’d like to wind 
with a quotation that I picked out 
of an article by Channing Pollack no 
long ago, and he said he couldn’t fin 
out who had written it first, but | 
it is: 

“When God made the oyster, 
granted him absolute economic and s0- 
cial security.: He gave the oyster 4 
shell to protect him, and when hung 
the creature merely opens that s! 
and the food rushes in. When G 
made the eagle, he left the bird 
build his own house and to seek fo 
in long flights through snow and w! 
and oyer the mountains. 

“But it is the eagle, not the oyst 
which is the national emblem of | 
United States.” 


r "~~ 
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lot 
$ spe- 
elieve 
ne to A | AKING the most of one’s adver- Company, Chicago, has been an im- 
v here ‘VR tising has always been axiomatic, portant supplier of copper wires, 
» be ind with selling goods as the first cables, and wire products to the elec- 
well premise of advertising, putting that trical industry. Starting at the turn 
your ld axiom into practice has been rela- of the century, the company has grown 
eness ively simple. along with electrification. For in that 
Sut with the current and in many brief time the world has literally be- 
t nstances continuing sellers’ market, come an electrical world, and wire 
ow» & naking the most of one’s advertising has become one of the most universal- 
1t to en evolved into the wholesale sban- ly required products in our modern 
ng lonment of product selling and the civilization. In one form or another 
it ubstitution of the “institutional” its use is now considered essential in 
At message. Yet advertising has _ its practically every industry and in al- 
it in greatest impact when it’s in the ring most every phase of living. 
gure —selling. And often this institutional As the use of electricity increased, 
message leaves it like a boxer with his specialized types of wire multiplied in 
5 right hand tied. number to meet more and more spec- 
Making advertising “sell,” despite ialized requirements so that today 
hard product shortage, may sound like the there are thousands of different wire 
first principle of economic suicide constructions and insulations, all of 
is wt that is just what one leading which required special engineering, 
p manufacturer is doing and it doesn’t special development work, special re- 
ok a bit like industrial hari-kari. search, to make possible, or at least 
t this manufacturer has simply increase the efficiency of some elec- 
hifted the impact of his advertising trical tool, machine, or appliance. 
from product to “name.” It has re- This necessitates extensive research. 
ulted in maintaining contacts, posi- For that purpose, large modern lab- 
tion, and reputation — at a time when oratories are maintained at Belden 
general conditions suggested curtail- plants in Chicago and Richmond, Ind. 
ment of effort — when the super- Belden engineers perfected and intro- 
ibundance of orders make even addi- duced the unbreakable soft rubber 
tional inquiries embarrassing—and at plug, improved enameled magnet wire, 
the same time it is making the most and methods of producing them. Dur- 
f the over-all advertising investment ing the war, research ‘produced im- 
by accomplishing advertising’s first proved rubber and plastic covered 
mission — “to sell.” cords, highly efficient high-tension 
r over 40 years, Belden Mfg. (Continued on page 137) 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 33] 


Industrial Advertising 


MARKETING, a consulting engineer 
writes, “There is no time to waste 
in perusal of verbose or uninformative 
advertising.” But we go merrily on, 
producing real works of art and at 
great expense, to tell prospective pur- 
chasers nothing informative about our 
products and what they will do. What 
is needed, simply, is facts, facts and 
more facts. 

Where are you to get facts that can 
be used in advertisements, catalogs, 
bulletins and other promotion pieces? 
Certainly, not behind your desk. Facts 
concerning your product are gathered 
from your engineers and development 
engineers whose problem it is to de- 
sign the product. The only place 
where you can get sales ideas is from 
a discussion with your sales depart- 
ment; even more important, facts that 
are gathered from the field are abso- 
lutely imperative to the planning and 
development of a good industrial ad- 
vertising Campaign. 

You must get out into the field and 
dig. Facts are convincing and pay off 
in industrial advertising. How much 
easier it is to write an advertisement 
based on factual data as against a 
general no-tell theme is best answered 
by talking to copywriters and adver- 
tising managers who get into the field 
and talk to users of their product and 
see what the product is doing, how 
it is doing it, and what the user wants 
to know about a product. Actually, 
there are no ideas for ads in your of- 
fice. The ideas that sell products are 
in the field where your product is 
being used. 

If all industrial advertising today 
was prepared “on what customers and 
prospects say they need to help solve 
today’s problems,” one of our major 
“wrongs” with industrial advertising 
would simply vanish. 

It is not my desire to take a leaf 
out of The Copy Chasers’ monthly 
laudation and criticism of industrial 
advertising. However, I do wish to 
bring out one point which merits at- 
tention. 

The ABP awards in the 4th Annual 
Business Papers Advertising Compe- 
tition were announced in April. It is 
very interesting to read the “Reflec- 
tions of the Judges” on the last few 
pages of the booklet issued by APB. 
Especially is this judge’s comment of 
interest—“I believe the advertisements 
submitted this year were more infor- 
mative, employing product and its 
use as a basis for imparting the infor- 
mation”—since we are agreed that the 
informative “‘tell-all” advertisement, 
without undue verbosity, is the type 
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that attracts attention and results in 
inquiries leading to sales. 

Nevertheless, I can pick up any cur- 
rent issue of a business paper and I still 
find advertising prepared by copy- 
writers and advertising managers who 
evidently did not profit from the “Re- 
flections of the Judges” since these 
creators of industrial advertisements 
still hew to the old line of “‘let’s get 
an ad out even if it says nothing at 
all.” 

If we will rid ourselves of the pres- 
ent prevalent phobia many advertising 
managers have acquired that they 
would rather tell something they think 
would be interesting, and turn to the 
proper planning of advertisements that 
tell people something they want to 
know, then another “what’s wrong” 
with industrial advertising will disap- 
pear. 

Industrial advertising is more than 
an application of copy techniques, art, 
type, paper, etc. It calls for the de- 
velopment of side talents. It means 
that you must pursue the develop- 
ment of abilities which will allow you 
to counsel on the design of new pro- 
ducts; neat, sales-making packaging; 
identification and appearance of the 
company’s offices and plants; the com- 
pany’s public relations, locally and 
elsewhere; maintenance of harmonious 
labor relations through personnel book- 
lets and house publications; simplifi- 
cation and effectiveness of printed 
forms for internal use; professional de- 
sign of service literature, instruction 
manuals and repair parts lists; plus 
constant attention to many, many 
more activities which can profit from 
your talents. 

Since advertising and sales promo- 
tion are so definitely tied up with the 
activities of the sales department, I 
wonder just how many of us realize 
that we can be a very powerful ad- 
junct of the sales department—a daily 
source of information to the sales 


manager of valuable facts which the 


sales department can use to better ad- 
vantage in making sales. Stop thinkin 
in terms of statistics and think in 
terms of individuals in your markets, 
Keep statistics for they will show you 
how you are progressing in your sales, 


oo 


Take the important step of knowing 
just where your inquiries come fron 
and follow your inquiries through the 
sales department. Many an inquiry has 
died a-borning because the inquiry 
was going to be answered some day 
by a sales correspondent who has no 
conception of what is necessary to 
complete the sale advertising and sales 
promotion have started. See that you 
inquiries are answered the same day, 
and answered properly. Check on the 
letters you use in answering inquiries 
—be sure that these letters do a selling 
job. Personalize your writing. And 
while we are on correspondence, have 
you ever taken the time to read the 
carbons of the letters sent out by the 
other departments of your company? 
Here is a place where the industrial 
advertising manager can do a world of 
good, for the letters your customers 
and prospects receive over your com- 
pany signature gives them a favorable 
or unfavorable picture of your com- 
pany and its policies. This is especially 
true if you have a service department, 
where customer complaints require 
tactful and diplomatic handling. 


As the advertising manager of your 
company, you can furnish manage- 
ment, and especially your sales depart- 
ment, with information that really 
means something to them—again, facts 
which tell something of importance 
and value. 

When I was advertising manager of 
a large company, I initiated a plan for 
obtaining figures which had a direct 
bearing on sales. One set included the 
response to our advertising compared 
with the volume of sales on a month 
to month basis. Another was an analy- 
sis of orders for specific products by 

(Continued on page 48) 
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How Local Market Analysis 
Helps Distributor Sales 


Libbey-Owens-Ford research staff measures each area's potential 





By G. H. KENT 


Director, Distribution Research, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
Toledo, O. 


PART II 


EXT TO the information on 

“who is who,” Mr. Smith is in- 
terested in getting the answer to the 
question, ““Where does my volume of 
business come from?” So are we, and 
thus we come to the second part of 
the market analysis. 

First, we show Mr. Smith a map 
outlining his service area and the sales 
in each county marked by colored dots 
according to customer types. 

Each service area is divided by us 
into three zones: Zone 1 covers the 
area nearest to the distributor’s ware- 
house, including a radius from 1 to 
25 or 1 to 50 miles, depending upon 
the characteristics of the territory such 
as density of population, density of 
customers, area in square miles, etc. 
Zone 2 covers the territory between 
25 and 50 or between 50 and 100 
miles from his warehouse; Zone 3 is 
a territory beyond the 50 or 100 mile 
tadius which Smith serves as indi- 
cated by his sales in this zone. 

It is realized that it is usually easiest 
to sell those customers close to home, 
but it is necessary to acknowledge that 
those farther away need the services 
of the flat glass distributor too. The 
distributor realizes this fact and ex- 
tends his services to the limit of his 
Capa ity. 

In analyzing the sales by zones in 
Percentage to the total, as well as in 
dollars and cents, it is a general truth 
that the highest potential and the 
dest business volume for the glass dis- 


tributor lie in zone 1. That is natural, 
tor the distributor works most effec- 
tively in the area which is closest to 
his warehouse. The farther he goes, 
the more it costs him to secure busi- 
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ness, since costs increase as distances 
increase; as distances increase, competi- 
tion becomes more severe; and as com- 
petition increases, gross margins de- 
crease. 

The next picture in our presenta- 
tion is a comparison of how much 
there is for the distributor and how 
much he gets. Again on the basis of 
a transparent pie, we show him the 
sales volume in each of the three zones 
versus the sales potential in these zones. 

Market analytical data follow this 
chart, showing the distributor the 
counties in each zone, those he sells 
and those without sales, if any, and 
the sales potential. 


Analysis of Zones 

The comparison of sales with po- 
tential results in the development of 
an index of performance for each 
zone. In order to be of practical use 
to the distributor, zones have to be 
further analyzed by counties and by 
towns. Such information is of real 
value to the glass distributor when he 
tries to increase his sales in a given 
district or when he considers a gen- 
eral expansion of his activities in his 
service area. That is why we have de- 
veloped data for the service area on 
a county basis. All counties are listed 
by name in each zone with the glass 
sales in the county and the glass poten- 
tial for the county. 

It is easy for the distributor to check 
his record by counties, and to make 
plans to get an appropriate share of 
the potential glass business. How he 
should proceed in translating his plans 
into action will be described later. 

In addition to this information, we 
present the glass distributor with basic 
data for his service area and with a 
method of recording his progress. 

There are a great many buying 
power factors which influence the 
business of the flat glass distributor. 
At the same time, these buying factors 
form the basis for the development 
of the flat glass potential which LOF 
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establishes for each territory and each 
distributor’s service area. Some of 
these buying factors are listed: 


The number of people in the serv- 
ice area, that is, population, has an 
effect on the business of a flat glass 
distributor. It is important for him 
to know how the population trend 
in his area compares with the country 
as a whole. By furnishing him with 
population data over a number of 
years for his service area, and by 
showing this population trend in per- 
centage to the development of the 
United States population for the 
same years, the distributor obtains a 
good comparison of his area with the 
country as a whole. 

The number and age of existing 
dwellings, as well as new construc- 
tion and industrial activity data, are 
important factors for the develop- 
ment of glass potentials. 

Similar information is furnished 
for the “effective buying income,” 
the “EBI per capita,” and the “qual- 
ity market index” showing the rela- 
tive quality of the market in com- 
parison with the U.S. average of 100. 

These figures provide a means of 
measuring the ability of the people 
in the area to buy homes, automo- 
biles, and mirrors and other items 
made out of glass in whole or, at 
least, in part. 

The establishment of a sales po- 
tential for the service area in which 
the glass distributor operates helps 
him in setting up a goal for his busi- 
ness and to plan in advance to get 
his share of the major markets. 


‘Buying Power Factors’ 

Other buying factors concern retail 
distribution in his area; the number of 
retail outlets is listed as “buying 
power factors” because a reasonable 
number of the stores need new or mod- 
ernized storefronts, and are, as such, 
good prospects for the plan dis- 
tributor. 


Lumber, building material, and 
hardware outlets are listed because 
they are recognized distribution 
channels for glass; they indicate fu- 
ture sales possibilities. 

Automotive outlets are included in 
these buying power factors because 
they give some indication of the num- 
ber of accounts through which the 


(Continued on page 96) 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] 


Industrial Advertising 


month compared to the date of ad- 
vertisement of those particular pro- 
ducts. | checked the orders which 
came in keyed to our advertisements 
as compared to inquiries received from 
You should be 
constantly alert to the length of time 


that a 


keyed advertisements. 
“quotation” is alive, together 
with the percentage of quotations that 
are converted to orders. My investiga 
tions showed that the majority of 
quotations became orders in 30 days, 
and within 90 days all remaining quo- 


tations could be considered dead. 


Read your salesman and service man 
reports. These reports can tell you 
where your markets are, and they tell 
you where you have satisfactory instal- 
lations to call upon to secure facts for 
your sales pro- 
motion activities. They tell you where 
your dissatisfied customers are and will 


advertisements and 


help you to make suggestions for elim- 
inating the dissatisfaction and increase 
sales, 

It is the job of the industrial ad- 
vertising manager to provide the sales 
department with statistics and facts 
that really mean something. I know 
that we, as industrial advertising man- 
agers, do not want to take orders or 
instructions from the sales depart 
ment, but we certainly can find our 
niche in sales department activities so 
that we function as a coordinated team 
to sell more products, whether it is 
done through salesmen or through the 
printed word. 


Your job as an industrial advertis- 
ing manager is to present the features, 
functions and applications of your pro- 
duct to highly selective audiences. This 
calls for field tested advertising tech- 
niques which will create powerful im 
pression values to gain product ac 
ceptance and pull prospect inquiries 
that are developed into sales. 

You must possess sound merchandis- 
ing judgment, a thorough knowledge 
of industrial buying habits, and the 
ability to present sales features of your 
products in a persuasive manner to in- 
dustrial buyers. 


Your advertisements must be free 
from generalities. They must interpret 
product performance in terms of spe- 
cific benefit to the purchaser. Facts 
must be forcibly conveyed by drama 
tic illustrations and photographs which 
make the product features a compel- 
ling part ot the story. 

Your catalogs must be easy to read, 
well illustrated with essential, factual 
information for the prospective pur- 
They 
written to turn need into desire and 
desire into demand. 


chaser. must be designed and 
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As sales minded industrial adver- 
tising men, who have the experience 
and maturity to do an important long 
term advertising and sales promotion 
job, you must be alert to the trends 
of present day merchandising and 
marketing of industrial products, 
aware of the newest developments in 
sales promotion and advertising, and 
keenly interested in every new idea 
that produces sales, and in making the 
advertising dollar more effective. 

Briefly, let me say that the indus- 
trial advertising manager must be a 
part of management; must have a 
thorough knowledge of his product, 
markets and buyers; must know what 
prospective buyers want to know and 
tell them; must make suggestions to 
management; must work closely with 
the sales department and supply them 
with facts; and must get out in the 
field and work with your customers. 


The future of industrial advertising 
augurs well for all of us—for indus- 
trial advertising is almost limitless in 
its scope. We have the ability to give 
our salesmen, customers and prospects 
more and better advertising and sales 
promotion than ever before. We can 
substantially increase our company’s 
business with the proper coordination 
and collaboration between the sales 
and advertising departments. Indus- 
trial advertising of the future will 
open doors, educate, inspire and make 
the closing of orders easier and faster. 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 38] 


Fiberglas Tells 


use specific market advertising to vir- 
tually blanket our prospects, primar- 
ily to sell an idea. 

With this pattern, Fiberglas is doing 
both a consumer and industrial job, 
both a general and a specific job—and 
we're finding that it pays off both 
ways! For example, we have in fire- 
proof fabrics a subject which offers 
a real contribution to public safety 
ind the 
Fire is always looking for a place to 
happen and fires in places of public 
assembly occur all too often. So, as 
an example, with a Saturday Evening 
Post ad of last April as the kick-off, 
we sent merchandising material tying 


protection of human lives. 


in with our advertisement to a large 
number of key people groups such as 
building commissioners, selected archi- 
tects and fire insurance officials, etc. 
In each mailing was a swatch of the 
fabric. 
was adopted to certain specific markets 
like hotels, hospitals, theaters, schools, 
merchandised 


Then this same advertisement 


etc., and it also was 
along similar lines. 


We use this pattern insofar as pos- 





sible on all of our major advertisemeny 
and we also do it frequently with 
selected industrial advertising. 

We have found that, in many case; 
it works out to our advantage to give 
our customers previews of our own 
programs that are coming up. An ex. 
cellent example of this occurred re. 
cently when we developed a new cam- 
paign to promote the manufacture and 
use of combination yarns and textile 
—woven from Fiberglas yarn in com. 
bination with cotton, and 
synthetic yarns. 


asbestos, 


The spearhead of this campaign wa: 
to be a series of advertisements in ; 
leading textile paper reaching most of 
the factors in that field. When on 
of our customers, a textile manufac 
turer, was shown he immediately vol- 
unteered to tie in with his own full 
page advertisement in the same issue 
of the publication. The results of this 
effort proved extremely beneficial to 
both companies—undoubtedly more 
so if they hadn’t run together. 

There is another advertising tech- 
nique that we have used. Last year 
we began using a series of studies for 
a direct sales and influencing point 
of view. One typical advertisement 
in this series, four pages long, was based 
on a design study by a naval architect 
The fact is that during the war our 
products enjoyed quite a few exclusive 
uses in the marine field. Some naval 
architects, either because they did not 
like anything forced down their throats 
by Uncle Sam or for other reasons, 
had not been particularly friendly to 
our people when it came to a discus 
sion of postwar conversion work, and 
new shipbuilding. 

Our solution to this problem was 
to go to several of these architects and 
ask them if they would be interested 
in doing a design study for us—a study 
of their own selection to be paid for 
by us at their rates. We found them 
most receptive and part of the deal in 
cluded a tour of our main plant, 
our expense of course, so that they 
were fully indoctrinated with ou: 
products and their possibilities in the 
marine field. At least one of thes 
architects is today specifying ou! 
product 100% and in the last year 
and a half, these specifications alon¢ 
have been worth several millior 
lars in sales to us. 

It is the solution of problem: 
these that make advertising so | 
esting. Those of us who are p! 
pally in the industrial field 
enough trouble keeping our man 
ment sold on our activities as 1 
When we can come up with pro 
tional ideas which really result in sa 
we are wearing away the stones 
resistance in sharp chunks. 
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Bell Companies Continue 
Ad Teamwork in Peace 


YEAR AGO, The Copy Chasers 
‘& gave special mention to an ad- 
vertisement headlined, “For once we 
were copy-cats—by special request.” 
Though the point was not featured at 
the time, one of the unusual things 
ibout this two-page ad was that it was 
signed jointly by two companies, both 
regular advertisers in the communica- 
tions and electronics field. 

The jeint sponsors were Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories—research and de- 
organization of the Bell 
Telephone System—and its manufac- 


V elopment 


turing teammate, the Western Electric 
Company. 

The theme of the ad was that team- 
work by these 
made possible the speedy completion of 
2 particularly vital war assignment. 
By teaming up in telling this story, a 


two companies had 


better rounded, more convincing pres- 
made than could have 
deen set forth in separate ads. 


entation was 


Genesis of the idea was as follows: 
How the laboratories analyzed a radio 
tube flown over from Germany was a 
hot’ story because replicas, ready in 
three days, were flown back to revive 
in important telephone network. So 
the story had a place in the laboratories’ 
adv. ising; but Western Electric had 
nights in it, too, because the actual 
work had been done in Western’s tube 
shop. In short, both companies want- 
‘d to tell the same story in the same 
maga ines. 

At this juncture, it occurred to Paul 
Findley and Will Whitmore, advertis- 
ng managers of the two companies, 


that here was an opportunity for two- 


pages-facing, to be signed by both, 


ind paid for by both. The idea clicked; 
Newell-Emmett, Western’s 
prepared copy and layout; the engi- 
neers’ advice was secured, and the ad- 
vertisement appeared. 


agency, 


This jointly signed advertisement 
proved to be such a natural way of 
telling a story of teamwork in wartime 
research and manufacture, that it was 
promptly followed by a second spread 
entitled “6éAK5—the tube that grew 
out of a peanut,” and then by a third, 
which appeared late in 1945 under the 
headline, “What TEAMWORK did 
for RADAR.” This ad summed up the 
role of the two organizations as leaders 
in the nation’s radar development pro- 
gram and as the nation’s largest source 
of radar. Again the joint ads told the 













By GORDON McCULLOH 
Account Executive, 
Newell-Emmett Company, 
New York. 


story more effectively than would have 
been possible in separate ads. 

With the war over—and with pro- 
duction of new equipment for broad- 
casting, aviation, marine and mobile 
radio, and sound distribution well un- 
der way— Western Electric and Bell 
Laboratories decided to continue their 
jointly signed institutional advertising 
into 1946 in a group of business and 
technical publications. 

The first of six spreads for 1946— 
“Why this team could do war jobs 
like these” —set the stage for the peace- 
time ads to follow. It pointed out that 
the team of Bell Laboratories and 
Western Electric was able to handle 

ig war jobs fast and well for three 
reasons. 
1. It had the men—an integrated 
organization of scientists, engineers, 
and shop workers, long trained to 


work together in designing and pro- 
ducing complex electronic equipment. 

2. It had unequalled physical facili- 
ties. 

3. Perhaps most important of all, 
it had a long-established and _ thor- 
oughly tested method of attack on 
new problems. 


In brief, this method of attack is 
for Bell Laboratories to carry on con- 
tinuing studies in all branches of 
science in order to gain new knowl- 
edge—even though there may be no 
immediate prospect of an application 
in the communications field. Time af- 
ter time, their discoveries have eventu- 
ally brought about fundamental scien- 
tific advances. As such new discoveries 
have reached the stage of application, 
Western Electric manufacturing engi- 
neers have always worked closely with 
Bell Laboratories men to provide equip- 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Bloody Footprints 


less about the unit cost of their prod 
uct, whereas, in °32 and °33 they 
were out in the plant struggling to 
reduce unit costs. When they got 
them down, sales began to increase. 


| think advertising could be used 
to awaken manufacturers right nou 
to the fact that unit costs should bi 
lowered before a buyer’s market forces 
costs down. Since it looks as though 
it’s going to be impossible to reduc« 
unit costs through lower labor costs, 
then it must follow that unit costs 
can be lowered only through the pur- 
chase of durable goods in the form of 
more efficient machines. 


That point of view is going to pre- 
vail automatically at the bottom of 
the next depression. Why isn’t it pos- 
sible for advertising to sell the idea 
right now and thus help mitigate the 
effects of the next depression? 


To summarize the reactions I get: 


l Fashions exist in management 
thinking, and these fashions are per 
nicious so far as durable goods are 
concerned 
2. The fashions of thought result in 
unhealthy boom periods and in disas 
trous periods of depression and stag 
nation. Fashions of any kind can be 
controlled through advertising! 


3. Tax laws favor the boom and 
bust cycles in durable goods If it’s 
true, advertising certainly can help 
change the legal concept on the amor 
tization of durable goods 


4 Too much durable goods is capi 
talized, which means that it hang 
around and interferes with the sale of 
more efhcient materials later on Ad 
vertising can certainly change the book 
keeping of thinking that’s back of sucl 
1 condition 

5 Practically every industry carries 
an amortization and obse les« ence fund 
but I never heard of any management, 
or treasurer, or finance committee that 
felt it was under either moral or legal 
obligation to spend the obsolescence 
reserve on the replacement of the ac 
tual machines which created the fund 
in the first place If it’s desirable to 
make financial people feel that obso 
lescent replacement reserves should ac 
tually be used for the replacement of 
the specific machines that created 
them, then advertising can be used to 
sell such an idea 


6. I believe that selling your pros 
pects on budgeting the purchasing of 
your machines on the basis of § or 10 
year periods could help smooth out the 
peaks and valleys of expansion and de 
pression. If this is desirable, advertis 
ing is the way to accomplish it 

7. If more emphasis is put on the 
efhciency of the factory as a whole, it 
will result in making it easier to replace 
individual pieces of obsolete machinery 
These obsolescences should be more ap 
parent in a period of depression thar 
in a period of expansion 
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Members and guests of the Baltimore Chapter of NIAA attending the Atlantic City conference 
include, standing (left to right) C. M. Buchanan, Mrs. Howard Sherman, Howard Sherman 
H. G. Erck, unidentified member, Mrs. F. P. Kennedy, T. F. C. Quinn, and L. H. Denton. Seated 
(left to right) are H. C. Donahue, Miss Elayne Donahue, Mrs. D. M. Donahue, Mrs. A. H 
Gladmon, A. H. Gladmon, D. M. Donahue, Mrs. M. J. Donahue, Jack Casey and M. J. Donahue 





iod of expansion and is always the key 
to the turning point in a depression 


I do have an idea which I'd like 
every one of you to remember and 
on which I'd like you, as individuals 
and members of NIAA, to act now. 

| think NIAA should have an 


economist of its own. 


Conferhig Roort 


The government is full of econo- 
mists working on theories for fixing 
the troubled conditions demonstrated 
in Mr. Demarest’s Flo-Dex charts. 
Manufacturers’ associations and invest- 
ment houses on an individual basis, 
have economists who are drawing their 
own conclusions about the future of 
durable goods industries. 

All of these forces have the one 
great effect of bobbing you and me 
around on the troubled business tides. 

It is not intelligent for a group of 
advertising men to be inactive and to 
await fatalistically the operation of 
the crushing turn of events that is 


going to happen to all of us when 
Mr. Demarest’s chart on durable goods 
begins to dive below the line once 
more. Why on earth should we wait 
for these things to happen to us? Why 
can’t we try to use the powerful forces 
of education at our command to con- 
trol our destinies? 


Let’s study these charts and all other 
facts and conditions and all the 
avenues that are available for the use 
of advertising to erect floodbanks that 
will put the reckless river of durable 
goods manufacture and distribution 
into safe channels. 

I respectfully suggest to the 
NIAA that it undertake a study 
of the forces that are going to wreck 
us all on the next turn of the economic 
wheel unless we do something to con- 
trol them. 


If we have faith in the power of 
the medium through which we earn 
our living, let us analyze the causes 
of the flood and famine conditions 
under which we live and take steps 
that will result in positive action be- 
fore it is too late! 








Members of Factory Magazine attend the NIAA Conference. (Left to right) L. E. Crist, M H. 
E. Hilty, W. K. Beard, Jr., Ralph Soule, H. E. Hilty, Dave Jones, Blaine Wiley and Mrs. W °y- 
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A Veteran Views Industrial Advertising 


N THE summer of 1942 there were 

as many as 1,700 business publica- 
tions. If I had had any occasion to 
think about it, I probably would have 
guessed that the war would take a 
toll of these publications and that only 
the old, sound, well-established papers 
would come through in good shape. 
Therefore, it was somewhat of a sur- 
prise in coming back three years later 
to find that a total of more than 2,000 
papers are now listed. 

In looking over the record cards of 
publications being used by our ac- 
counts, I found a number I had never 
heard of before and within a short 
while had been solicited by representa- 
tives who had brand new stories to 





AFTER RETURNING 
from the Armed Services, the 
author was asked, “What 
changes do you see, small or 
large, in the advertising pic- 
ture?” The question was asked 
by the Dotted Line Club of 
Chicago. Mr. Armstrong says, 
“I threw prudence overboard 
when I was asked to make 
some remarks at the monthly 
meeting of the Chicago Dot- 
ted Line Club. They selected 
the title and I contributed a 
few thoughts which are sum- 
marized for Industrial Market- 
ing in the slightly reduced 
form of this article. I believe 
your readers will be particu- 
larly interested in the conclud- 
ing portion which discusses the 
need for re-establishment of 
high production levels to over- 
come the unbalance existing 
between supply and demand. 


““As proof that we are prac- 
ticing what we preach, I am 
including a copy of an adver- 
tisement for Armstrong Ma- 
chine Works which appeared 
in the May issue of Science 
Illustrated. Apparently this 
idea has caught on with some 
of our clients as we now have 
new copy in the process of 
preparation for Union Special 
Machine Company and Dun- 
can Electric Mfg. Company 
which hits at the same general 
subject. Perhaps my faith in 
advertising is too extravagant; 
nevertheless, I believe some 
beneficial results could be 
produced if the subject were 
to become a common theme 
for current advertising.” 











By JACK R. ARMSTRONG, 


t 
Vice-President 


Ru SE T. Gr ay In 
Chicago, Ill. 
tell. At the moment, this seemed in- 


teresting and stimulating. However, 
in getting down to work and prepar- 
ing copy, it soon became apparent that 
new publications in various fields had 
imposed a considerably added burden 
on the copywriter. 

It is to be expected that some of 
the new publications will fail to make 
the grade when advertising dollars 
grow scarcer and that some will be 
consolidated with other publications 
in their fields. Of those remaining, 
it appears that the prospects for the 
foreign language papers appear bright. 
Some of these are already well estab- 
lished and have proven records of read- 
ership in the overseas markets. At 
the same time, it is gratifying to note 
that most of the old, established papers 
are now adding a considerable amount 
of foreign circulation to their lists to 
give the advertiser a plus value on the 
space buying budget. 

One of the minor surprises in re- 
turning to industrial advertising was 
to find that publication space rates had 
not undergone any large increase dur- 
ing the war. Perhaps I reached this 
conclusion too soon, as the situation 
has been rapidly changing in the last 
few months. Nevertheless, it does 
appear that there are understandable 
reasons for higher rates. With the 
highest peacetime potential of buying 
power on record available for the pur- 
chase of industrial goods and services, 
every worth while publication should 
prove to be a gold mine for the ad- 
vertiser. 

In discussing rate increases, it may 
be of interest to get the reaction of 
someone who has been on the receiving 
end. Let me quote the substance of 
the opening paragraph from a letter re- 
ceived recently: 

“Gentlemen: Our costs for print- 
ing have increased recently due to 
wage readjustments. Other costs 
have also increased. We have had 
no rate increase in recent years. Due 


to these facts, it is necessary for us 
to increase our rates.” 


The facts stated in this paragraph 
are well understood and I believe all 
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This Armstrong Machine Works advertise- 
ment stresses need for peacetime production. 


of us are sympathetic. However, in 
no part of the letter does the pub- 
lisher call attention to the fact that 
his circulation has increased substan- 
tially since his rates were established, 
that the readers he represents have 
much greater purchasing power today 
than at any other time for many years, 
and that the quality of the editorial 
content of the magazine has been con- 
stantly a period of 


years. 


improved over 


Contrast the foregoing announce- 
ment with another one which starts 
off as follows: 

“To our friends: Our magazine is 
going to raise its advertising rates. 
This letter is written to tell you why. 
First of all, I want you to know that 
this rate increase is predicated en- 
tirely on delivering greater advertis- 
ing values. Now, I want to give you 
the highlights of what is happening 
to our circulation. . . . For seven 
consecutive months now, our growth 
has averaged as much per month as 
the growth per year in the prewar 
period.” 

This is only the opening portion of 
a letter in which the publisher suc- 
ceeds in leaving a good taste in the 
reader’s mouth in dealing with a nat- 
urally distasteful subject. Through- 
out, he emphasizes the quality of the 
postwar product he is prepared to 
deliver. 

I could quote equally contrasting 


(Continued on page 98) 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 39] 


Distribution 


most efhcient method of increasing the 
demand for goods and services. 


In the United States we spend over 
$2 billion a year on advertising, and 
many authorities predict this will soon 
be nearer $3 billion a year. I believe 
it would be a wise investment to insure 
greater product consumption of goods 
by the American people. 

At the present time, this is over 2% 
of the value of the total amount of 
goods sold throughout the year, and 
advertising, according to the 20th 
Century Fund, represents 1/20 of 
the whole cost of distribution. In 
other words, the cost of getting goods 
from the mill door into the hands of 
consumers is 20 times as great as the 
That proves 
conclusively that advertising isn’t the 
real place to cut our cost of dis- 
tribution. 


cost of advertising alone. 


Of the total cost to the ultimate user, 


advertising represents only a very, very 
small share. Of the total cost of dis 
tribution, it represents also a_ small 


share. But that 2% that goes for ad- 


vertising may determine the entire suc 
cess or failure of a company it is the 
most important thing that a company 
does in launching a new product. The 
°C 


failure of properly handling this 2% 
of cost may make or break a company 
This is much more apt to be true in the 


case of consumer goods than it is with 
industrial concerns But those of us 
who are engaged in heavy industry are 


faced with exactly the same problems 


Namely, we must find ways and means 
of reducing our distribution costs and 
of making our advertising dollar carry 


its full share of the load and never once 

fail because we advertised poorly 

Five years ago, the president of a 
Cleveland corporation told me of a 
conversation he had with his adver- 
tising manager. He said the adver- 
tising manager came in to him and 
declared, “I want to tell you that | 
wound up the year by saving $15,000 
out of our advertising appropriation.” 

Instead of receiving the expected 
plaudits, he was shocked to hear the 
president say, “I think you're slipping. 
Advertising dollars which are not spent 
can never do the company any good. 
Advertising dollars should be used to 
promote this company’s business. It 
is impossible to save the company 
money by merely eliminating items 
from the budget and say that you save 
money. How much more would the 
company have made if you had spent 
that $15,000? That’s what I would 
like to know.” 

I think this friend of mine, the presi- 
dent of the Cleveland company, is ab- 
solutely right. You cannot save money 
by merely cutting out certain items 
any more than you can save money on 
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This three-dimensional advertisement for 
U. S. Royal Tires in Detroit's Michigan 
Central Station is constructed by the Mc- 
Arthur Advertising Company, New York. It 
is the first of several signs being erected 
in the terminal for various advertisers. 





production by shutting down half of 
your machines. You can make sav- 
ings and make profits by making the 
advertising dollar do more work. 


The other day I came across a check 
list for reduction of distribution costs. 
It was prepared by Dr. Lyndon O. 
Brown. It contains 25 items—25 
suggestions on how to take a chunk out 
of the cost of distribution. Seven of 
them relate directly to advertising, and 
still others indirectly. Here are the 
seven which are within the province 
of the advertising manager: 


1. Appraisal of total advertising 

burden against product. 

Checking productivity of adver- 

tising media. 

3. Measuring opportunities in new 
media on a sales-cost basis. 

4. Analysis of advertising budgets 
by territories, cities, etc. 

5. Testing effectiveness of advertis- 
ing copy against sales standards. 
6. Elimination of waste in sales pro- 
motion materials, such as dealer 

displays. 
Analysis of distribution cost trends 
over a period of years. 


N 


It behooves every one of us to watch 
our costs, to eliminate every bit of 
waste in our sales and advertising pro- 
grams. We can use check lists such 
as the one I have just mentioned to 
advantage and profit. And then spend 
those non-working dollars to increase 
demand, to stimulate sales. I do not 
advocate cutting your advertising costs 
willy-nilly. But I do say, squeeze the 
water out of your distribution costs. 
Make every dollar do the work of two 
and then you are really making 


progress. 


Goods have to be sold by one method 
or another. We have to keep in con- 
tact with our customers, with our 
prospects, with the people who may be 
prospects or customers next year or 
the year after. We have to keep these 
people informed as to the products 
we manufacture. We have to keep 
them informed of new products, im- 





provements, changes in design and our 
distribution methods. We have to 
build a reputation for ourselves as a 
source of supply. The cheapest way 
that I know of to tell these things to 
many thousands of people—and they 
do run into many thousands even for 
the average heavy goods manufacturer 
—is to use advertising. Advertising 
is the only economical method that | 
know that will enable a manufacturer 
to build up a large sales volume so that 
he can make his product in large quan- 
tities and thus apply the most efficient 
mass-production techniques in_ his 
plant known to mankind. 

Advertising is not a cost of doing 
business, if it is efficient advertising. 
The average effect of advertising on 
prices is to lower them. 

There is no force in America today 
which is as powerful as advertising in 
creating demand for more and more 
products, and don’t any one of you 
advertising men ever cease being that 
most powerful force. We can use 
that force for greater prosperity, for 
full employment and a higher standard 
of living. In the United States, we 
have the natural resources, we have 
the productive capacity, we have the 
manpower, we have everything with 
which to insure continuing prosperity. 
Just throw Washington out of business 
and then we need only to use our tools 
in the right way to have a smoothly 
functioning economy that no other 
country can approach or even think 
in anywhere near the same high stand- 
ard of living. Advertising is the spark 
plug which, if properly used, can keep 
the engine of prosperity purring 
smoothly. 





Manhattan Wins Two More Awards 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybestos 
Manhattan Corporation, Passaic, N. |. 
received two first awards from the Na 
tional Advertising Agency Network at 
its 13th Annual Competition, held recently 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. These bring 
to a total of seven the number of first 
awards received by the company. The 
April, 1946, issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar 
KETING carried a feature article on M 
hattan’s formula for winning industr 
awards. 


Ames Retires from General Box 


E. E. Ames is retiring from his di 
as vice-president and director of s@ 
General Box Company, Chicago, and 's 
returning to educational work as the 
director of Wabash College Alt 
activities. 


R-S Products to Lupton 


R-S Products Corporation, Philadel 
has appointed the John Mather Lu; 
Company, New York advertising age 
to handle advertising of its mechan 
furnaces* and butterfly valves. The 
count will be serviced by Harry W. Smit 
Jr., and Ralph Sadler. 
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Agencies Place 454,539 Pages of Advertising 
in Business Papers in1945; Show 22.4% Gain 


A DVERTISING agencies placed 454,- 
L& 539 pages of advertising space in 
business papers during 1945, a new 
high, according to the annual tabula- 
tion made by INpusTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. 

The tabulation is based on reports 
by the accounting and media depart- 
ments of 576 advertising agencies to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. The 1945 
total for the 558 agencies which re- 
ported their advertising space pur- 
chases in business papers for both 
years, 1945 and 1944, was 451,194 
pages, an increase of 22.4% over the 
368,669 pages in 1944, 

The 10 top-ranking agencies bought 
91,503 pages of business paper space 
for their clients in 1945, compared 
with 69,595 pages in 1944, a gain of 


31.5%. These agencies placed 20.1% 
of the total space reported in 1945, 
compared with 18.9% of the total in 
1944. 

Leading agency both years was 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland and 
New York, which placed 15,015 pages 
in 1945, a gain of 32.2% over 1944. 
The greatest increase among the lead- 
ers was made by Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit and New York, 
which moved up from 10th in 1944 
to 6th in 1945, with 9,260 pages, a 
gain of 103%. A newcomer to the 
“top ten” group was Griswold Eshle- 
man Company, Cleveland, which 
moved up from 15th to 9th, a gain of 
43.5%, placing 5,733 pages in 1945. 

Included in the tabulation are pages 
of advertising purchased in 1,900 in- 


dustrial, trade, institutional and pro- 
fessional magazines and newspapers 
published in the United States and 
listed in the INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
Market Data Book number, published 
annually in October. 

Spectacular gains in advertising 
space purchased by advertising agen- 
cies in U. S. export business and gen- 
eral magazines were also reported. 
According to Export Trade & Shipper, 
709 agencies placed 18,141 pages of 
advertising in 46 export publications. 
The figure represents a gain of 52% 
over 1944 and 439% over 1940. 
Leading agency in this group was 
Irvin Vladimir & Co., New York, 
which placed 805% pages in 1945, 
compared with 543 in 1944, a gain 
of 48.3%. 














SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1945-44 
As compiled from reports made to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING by the following agencies: 
Rank Pages Pages Rank Pages Pages 
1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
1 Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc......... 15,015 11,361 37 Addison Vars Company .......... 2,413 1,860 
2 Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn... 12,561 10,987 38 The Aitken-Kynett Co. ........... 2,341 2,137 
3 J. Walter Thompson Company....+11,733 +9,001 39 D'Arcy Advertising, Inc. ......... 2,300 2,191 
4 G. M. Basford Company.... 10,353 8,211 40 Buchanan & Co., Inc. .........--. 2,285 3,139 
5 McCann-Erickson, Inc. ......... . 9,445 6,648 41 Gardner Advertising Co. ......... 2,266 2,128 
6 Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc...... ©9,260 ¢4,561 42 Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance.. @2,259 ©2,157 
7 The Buchen Company ........... 6,271 5,045 43  Geare-Marston, Inc. .........+.-. 2,236 2,147 
8 Murray Breese Associates, Inc...... 5,918 5,143 Oe I i IE ob oie. oe visi oO 0 2,170 1,825 
9 The Griswold Eshleman Co........ 4,733 3,994 45 Alley & Richards Co. ............ 2,125 1,779 
10 James Thomas Chirurg Company... 5,214 4,644 46 Wm. B. Remington, Inc. ......... 2,115 1,658 
11 MacManus, John & Adams, Inc..... 4,965 4,295 47 Western Advertising Agency....... 2,103 1,781 
Ce. SE SI o noeans ccc aden 4,803 4,323 48 Alford R. Poyntz Advertising, Ltd. 2,100 1,254 
13 Foote, Cone & Belding.......... 4,790 3,966 49 Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd... *2,069  *1,903 
14 Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.. 4,777 2,802 50 Potts, Calkine © Plotdem ...0.ce00. 2,017 1,004 
LF Newelr-mamett Co. ....cccsccecs 4.59] 3,125 51 Behel and Waldie and Briggs...... 1,940 1,691 
16 Cockfeld, Brown & Co., Ltd...... 4,361 4,522 52 Hoffman & York Advertising...... 1,882 1,331 
Zz Se eee 4,126 3,020 53 John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc..... 1,869 890 
18 Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Asso 54 Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc.... 1,867 1,499 
Ce Ee kev ceeaebadeiasaces 4,124 3,462 55 Kreicker & Meloan, Inc........... 1,848 1,646 
19 Compton Advertising, Inc........ 3,961 4.634 56 Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc..... 1,847 1.805 
O Kudner Agency, Inc. ....... y 3.864 4016 3s7 AWeallace Davie & Co. .......... 1,821 1,802 
1 Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.. 3,791 2,908 58 Oakleigh R. French & Associates... 1,813 1,677 
2 IRS gc cub ase ude ass 3,705 3,309 59 Gebhardt & Brockson, Inc......... 1,751 1,595 
23 Horton-Noyes Company ........ 3,663 2,885 60 Atherton & Currier, Inc. ....... 1,749 1,312 
24 Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc........ 3,660 2,742 Gi Resse © Rate, B06... bcc sciuns 1,690 1,582 
§ The McCarty Company ........ 3,563 2,902 62 Beeson-Faller-Reichert, Inc. ....... 1,680 1,280 
6 MacLaren Advertising Company, Ltd. 3,368 2,091 63 Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc..... 1,667 1,551 
7 Hazard Advertising Company ..... 3,218 2,617 64 Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc... 1,650 1,093 
a 3 ere 3,124 2,214 65 Dozier-Graham-Eastman .......... 1,611 1,292 
9 Marschalk and Pratt Company..... 3,124 2,090 66 The BaylessKerr Company ....... 1,607- 1,353 
) Walker and Downing .......... 3,027 3,125 67 Ferry-Hanly Company ........... 1,601 1,396 
Be ee, Oe. nexccwecnantus 2,686 1,896 68 Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc. ......... 1,598 1,621 
2 Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc 649 3,069 69 Henry A. Loudon Advertising... .. 1,586 1,301 
} The Cramer-Krasselt Co. ....... 2,548 2,456 70 Frank Best & Company, Inc....... 1,567 1,426 
+ @Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc.. 2,463 2,458 71 Walsh Advertising Company, Ltd... 1,528 1,436 
¥ Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc... 2,444 2,049 72 Bd Wolk GO Associates «ccccsccces 1,528 1,079 
GS Bee. BOG, hoes was cect dee aece 2.416 1,571 
@ Includes Detroit and New York ofhces 
t+ Includes Canadian office * Includes Montreal and Toronto offices 
® Formerly Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen @ Finn \ Formerly Davis, Dyke & Co. 
57 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1945-44 


Rank 
1945 


Rank 
1945 
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141 
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Charles L. Rumrill Company...... 
R. E. Lovekin Corporation........ 
MacFarland, Aveyard & Co....... 
L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc........ 
McLain Organization, Inc. ........ 
Shappe-Wilkes, Inc. ............. 
WOE, BOE, oc cdhendécioees 
Hamilton Advertising Agency..... 
Kircher, Helton & Collett......... 
NS? 2° ee eee 
Weston-Barnett, Inc. ............ 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. ............ 
Lee-Stockman, Inc. .........scc0. 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc... 
Parker-Allston Associates, Inc...... 
Abbott Kimball Company, Inc... .. 
A. W. Lewin Company.......... 
ge eee 
Paul Kiemtner @ Co... cccccccces 
Lyle Hosler Advertising ........ ; 
Cummings, Brand & McPherson... . 
lohn A. Cairns & Co., Inc........ 
TED bb's ada de.e 6% sd bo ¥ > 
Biow Company, Inc. ............. 
Charles M. Gray & Associates...... 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc....... 
The Ralph L. Dombrower Com 
PSM CAG eb eesdbenen nekewn 


Paulson-Gerlach and Associates, Inc 


Lennen-Mitchell, Inc. ............ 
The L. W. Ramsey Advertising 
0 RR A a ee eee 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency. 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising........ 
"2. Pee 
Wilson Haight & Welch, Inc....... 
Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. ........ ud 
The Caldwell-Baker Company. 
Alfred Colle Company ......... , 
Morrison Advertising Agency...... 


The Fred M. Randall Company..... 
Melvin F. Hall Advertising Agency, 
Inc eceeeeeeeeeeseeseesesesese 
Earle Ludgin & Co.......... 
Edw ird W. Robotham & Co.. 
Sanger-Funnell, Inc. ......... 
Robert B. Grady Company.... 
Picard Advertising Company. 
Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc...... 
The House of J. Hayden Twiss. 
W. S. Hill Company......... 
Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Inc.... 
Barlow Advertising Agency, Inc... 
Charles Dallas Reach Company 
W illiam Hart Adler, Inc neaees 


Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc....... 
OE EEE Te 
ON go SS SS ee 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc...... 
NN eT ey 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc...... 
Carter, Jones and Taylor .......... 
E. M. Freystadt Associates, Inc...... 
Holden, Clifford, Flint, Inc. ....... 


Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency 
Harris D. McKinney Advertising... 
Peterson & Kemnpner. Inc.......... 
The Roland G. E. Ullman Organiza 

rrr rrecre ce CT ee re eee 
Lamport. Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc.. 
Merrill Symonds Advertising ...... 
Davies and McKinney Industrial Ad- 

vertising Agency ............ ;, 
Hicks & Greist, Inc..... asbib cesta 
The S. C. Baer Company ....... 
Foltz-Wessinger, Inc - ; 
Morton and Mason oeee 


Pages 
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045 
030 
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009 
007 
002 
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987 
987 
980 
978 
967 
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943 
932 
926 
917 
914 
910 
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894 
891 
889 
889 
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Pages 
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374 
438 
,206 
,100 
»725 
361 
,081 
235 
,197 
181 


950 


,181 
,068 


810 


,184 


736 
950 


118 


875 
750 
989 
872 
998 
890 
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101 


984 
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711 
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997 
896 
708 
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778 
908 
839 
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838 
980 
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913 
778 
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864 
681 
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852 
796 
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Pages Pages 
1945 1944 
PPC Cee Tee 855 707 
eee ey GE, BRE. He ccct as caee' 853 378 
TEE PTT CETTE 851 1,019 
Seemann & Peters, Inc............ 848 804 
Advertising Producers Associated, 
i, Shh acta eee ew xed wend kee 841 863 
B. BG. Bileersem, ENC. 0 cccccccsses 840 780 
Howard H. Monk & Associates... .. 817 736 
Carr Liggett Advertising, Inc....... 815 742 
eS Pree 813 773 
The Keelor & Stites Co. ......... 802 608 
William Jenkins Advertising....... 772 731 
See E. POET GUM acccecccces 772 644 
John H. Riordan Company ....... 758 687 
White Advertising Co. ........... 756 715 
Howard Wesson Company ........ 755 574 
Lamb, Smith & Keen, Inc......... 753 45] 
Addison Lewis & Associates....... 753 456 
Hammond-Goff Co. .........+.-- 743 596 
Terrill Belknap Marsh Associates... 741 588 
Pere ere 740 510 
H. George Bloch Advertising Co.... 735 506 
C. Wendel Muench & Company.... 725 372 
The Condon Company, Inc........ 722 771 
The Moss-Chase Company ........ 716 433 
Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc...... 714 449 
W. L. Towne Advertising......... 704 575 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc............ 699 677 
John W. Odlin Company, Inc... ... 695 579 
Renner Advertisers .....0...0+0+: 693 766 
Russell P. Ostrander Advertising... 682 493 
E. W. Sann and Associates........ 671 544 
Darwin H. Clark Company........ 671 320 
L. C. Cole Advertising........... 667 $27 
Samuel C. Crott Co., Inc.......... 667 407 
Wendt Advertising Agency ....... 667 424 
Gibbons Advertising Agency, Inc... 665 581 
H. M. Klingensmith Co. .......... 661 354 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc....... 657 623 
The Ridgway Company, Inc....... 656 456 
Steller-Millar-Ebberts ............ 650 350 
D. P. Brother & Company, Inc..... 648 465 
The Emery Advertising Co., Inc.... 640 505 
Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc..... 631 333 
Burlingame-Grossman Advertising .. 628 522 
Ross Advertising Agency ......... 620 100 
The Mort Duff Agency .......... 613 402 
Bester PIGSisGR, THC. .vccccecccees 598 372 
Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan....... 591 $22 
One Gr Sak, BO. cccnsnseodesess 590 492 
Watts, Payne—Advertising, Inc. ... 581 509 
Fulton, Morrissey Co. ............ 579 609 
Roeding & Arnold, Inc. .......... 576 689 
John Mather Lupton Co., Inc....... 572 10 
Frank H. Kaufman & Co.......... 569 164 
George Homer Martin Advertising. . 564 414 
Stanley J. Ehlinger Advertising..... 558 373 
Lloyd, Chester & Dillingham...... 557 474 
Sommers-Davis Company ......... 555 424 
PRUE, BRC. co vew accuses sees 553 371 
PR MC. es cavewccwweed er 552 619 
The Mayers Company ........... 5$1 415 
Irwin Vladimir & Co., Inc......... 551 372 
Sheldon, Quick & McElroy, Inc..... 547 454 
Wolfe-Jickling-Dow & Conkey, Inc.. 545 499 
Warman @ Company ...........- 544 567 
Burke Dowling Adams ........... 34 665 
The Vanden Company, Inc........ 532 395 
2 eee 530 187 
Sidener and VanRiper, Inc......... 527 633 
The Parker Advertising Co........ 524 734 
Stanley Pflaum Associates ........ 521 482 
, Leo aor ere 517 523 
Industrial Advertising Agency..... 514 484 
MacDonald-Cook Company ....... 512 303 | 
The Conner Company ..........--. §510 228 | 
Rea, Fuller & Company........... 510 476 | 





§ Including advertising placed by Walker Advertis: | 
ing Agency which merged with Conner on Octo | 
ber 1, 1945 
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Fit Your Sales Punch 
to the Nation’s Buying Pattern 





1. National retail hardware sales in 1945 totaled $1,118,000,000. 
Clear thinkers advertise where these dollars are spent! BIG SAL ES 


2. The pattern of sales opportunity in the nation’s nine geo- 


graphical sections is virtually the same as that of HARD- OPPO RTUN ITY 


WARE AGE circulation. 


Hardware Store HARDWARE AGE @ HARDWARE AGE circulation has soared to 
Sales Circulation over 28,000 strictly “‘paid for’’ subscriptions, 
Pacific 8.9% 6.9% reaching a new peak, greatest in the hardware 
Mountain 3.5 3.1 field. 
W.S.C. 6.9 7.1 
W.N.C. 14.3 12.3 @ HARDWARE AGE retail circulation covers 
E.S.C. 5.9 4.5 well over 17,000 individual stores, including prac- 
E.N.C. 22.6 22.3 tically all of those whose choice of merchandise 
S. Atlan. 11.6 9.6 can be influenced by the printed word. 
“4 none re vr @ HARDWARE AGE offers complete and influ- 
niet = : ential coverage amounting to practical saturation 
3.A regular space schedule in HARDWARE AGE automat- of the hardware wholesale houses and their buyers 
? , ae and selling forces. Wholesalers doing over 99% of 
ically gears your national advertising effort to the sales the whelessie hardware beciness eubectibe te 
potential in each section. HARDWARE AGE with a total of over 4,000 
subscriptions. 
HARDWARE AGE, in its regular issues, brings hardware men the @ HARDWARE AGE has a voluntary renewal 
news of their trade every other Thursday. Its circulation closely of 83.5%, the largest of any hardware publication. 


parallels hardware sales opportunity and accomplishment in every 
section of the country and in every phase of hardware merchandis- 
ing. Use these “reading”’ issues to gain recognition and acceptance 
for your product. 

The “Who Makes It”” Merchandise Directory Number, a compre- 
hensive buyer’s reference published annually as the second issue of 
July, has served the trade year-round for 24 years as a handy 
service-of-supply index. Use this “reference” to meet buyers half 
way with the information they need about your products. 


HARDWARE AGE 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 

















100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


_ A Chilton © Publication (AR Charter Member @® 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1945-44 
Rank Pages Pages Rank Pages Pages 
1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
221 Waillard G. Myers Advertising Agency 506 540 296 The L. W. Ramsey Company 33 322 
222 John Stover Advertising Agency... 502 494 297 Ingalls-Miniter Co. ........ i 330 148 
223 Raymond C. Hudson & Associates 501 392 298 Charles Daniel Frey Advertising 
224 Paxson Advertising .......... 501 490 ee We 327 23] 
225 Don Proctor Advertising 498 + 299 M. Glen Miller ......... 325 297 
226 R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd.. 498 306 300 Critchfield and Company. 323 303 
227 Hugo Scheibner, Inc. ....... 498 413 301 Fred Wittner Advertising......... 323 265 
228 Wesley Aves & Associates.... . 494 78 302 Lang, Fisher and Stashower. Inx 321 31 
229 The Davis Press, Inc. ... 483 497 303 Goldman & Gross .... 318 129 
230 Spooner &Y Kriegel es eee 482 364 304 -— Breth, Inc....... 316 195 
231 Wearstler Advertising, Inc. ... 481 392 305 C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc 315 po 
232 = Liller, Neal & Battle......... 7 480 323 306 Fox & Mackenzie .............. 314 188 
233 Rogers, Gano & Bachrodt, Inc.. 471 382 307 Newman Lynde @ Associates, Inx 313 212 
234 The Ralph H. Jones Company..... 469 250 308 Foreign Advertising & Service Bu 
235 Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc.. 463 462 Rees 310 235 
236 The Albert Woodley Co 463 176 309 Ecoff & James, Inc. ....... i 309 27 
237 Guy C. Core Company . 462 457 310 Bunker and Downing, Inc........ 304 23 
238 Belden and Hickox ..... . 458 391 311 Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency. . 300 301 
239 The Jaqua Company ...... . 454 661 312 Mitchell Advertising Agency. . :; 300 233 
240 Brandt Advertising Company 446 382 313 Knollin Advertising Agency . 298 19? 
241 Tracy-Locke Company, Inc. . 444 397 je 2 oe Sea 294 282 
242 Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc...... 440 342 315 Franklin Advertising Service . ‘ 291 202 
243 Aarons, Sill and Caron, Inc.. 438 412 316 The Frederick-Clinton Co......... 291 17] 
244 The Chester C. Moreland Co...... 438 525 317 Frank C. Nahser, Inc. ...... il oe 290 298 7 
245 Jones Frankel Co. ........ 435 307 318 Charles W. Bolan, Advertising..... 290 186 
246 Melamed-Hobbs, Inc : 43) 316 319 Albert Evans Advertising Agency. . 287 196 
247 Julian J. Behr Co. ....... 429 347 320 Lucius I. Wightman........... i 287 288 
248 Moser & Cotins, Inc. ..... , 428 393 321 The Hubbell Advertising Agency... 285 210 
249 The Advertising Corporation . 426 418 322 James A. Greig & Associates, Inc 281 201 
250 Scheel Advertising Agency . 417 247 323 The Purse Company ........... 280 248 
251 McCormick-Armstrong Co. .... 415 345 324 Robert B. Young Advertising Agency 279 403 
252 The Zlowe Company ........... 415 312 325 Gordon Schonfarber & Associates. . 278 262 
253 McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman Co..... 413 302 326 Badger, Browning & Hersey, Inc... 277 129 
254 Merchandising Advertisers ........ 411 315 327 John Gilbert Craig, Advertising. . . 275 257 
255 Westheimer and Company ........ 410 280 328 Harry M. Frost Co., Inc...... e 271 192 
256 National Export Advertising Service, 329 Scrivener, O’Brien & Co..... ; 271 123 
Mh * Satieundseb tana s 409 328 330 Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Company .... 271 258 
257 The Goldsmith Company 408 264 331 Tracy, Kent & Co., Inc...... 270 23 
> Re. U8 Ue ee 407 543 332 S. R. Leon Company ........ 269 221 
259 George H. Gibson Co 406 304 333 The Merrill Anderson Company ... 258 24( 
260 Glenn Advertising, Inc 402 : 334 The Alvin Gardner Company 257 271 
261 Carter Advertising Agency 401 347 335 Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 257 17 
262 Moss Associates ............ 400 300 336 R. H. Young and Associates. .. 256 25 
263 Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc 390 400 37 John O. Powers Company .. 249 211 
264 Baker Advertising Agency, Ltd 389 296 338 Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inx 249 197 
265 Mithoff @ White ........... 386 316 339 Aetna Advertising Agency . 241 319 
266 Schipper Associates ............ 385 347 340 Chadwick & Harriman, Inc 240 212 
267 W. W. Garrison & Company, Inc... 384 259 341 Sylvester Advertising Agency... 240 298 
268 Philip Klein Advertising Agency.... 384 210 342 Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, |: 239 29 
ee eo wes 6nncs.0c 379 171 343 Park City Advertising Agency. . 237 184 
270 Tyler Kay Company, Inc. .. 377 341 344 Lawrence I. Everling, Inc. ........ 236 16¢ 
271 Lewie Advertising Agency 376 351 345 H.C. Mulberger, Inc.......... 7” 236 192 
272 The Morgan Advertising Co 376 282 + 346 Albert A, Drennan, Advertising .., 335 23 
273 R. D. Northrop Co 375 333. * 347 Allen & Reynolds .......... ; 238 17] 
274 Ben Sackheim, Inc 374 404 348 McClure & Wilder ............ 233 205 
275 Frederick A. Spolane C 374 389 349 Short and Baum, Advertising. . 233 107 
276 Coleman Todd & Associates 372 234 350 Lake-Spiro-Shurman, Inc. ..... 232 238 
277 Williams & Saylor, Inc.. 37] 224 50 Dees SO BE seantecucs: 231 365 
278 Applegate Advertising Agency 370 320 352 Channing L. Bete Company 230 175 
279 Herbert Chason Co........ 362 120 353 David Advertising Agency 230 105 
280 Olmsted & Foley ........ 360 240 354 Rossi & Hirshson ........ 227 168 
281 Fitzgerald Advertising Agency 359 323 355 Eldridge-Northrop, Inc 226 287 
282 Garfield & Guild ......... 356 223 > ee .. SO ere eee 224 7 
283 Hoelke-Martine Advertising Agency 356 306 357 Butler Advertising ............ 222 21 
284 Havenor Advertising Agency, In 354 304 358 J. R. Flanagan Advertising Agency 222 178 
285 Bennett Advertising ........ 352 290 359 Joseph R. Gerber Company.... 221 208 
286 Austin C. Lescarboura & Staff. 35] 280 Me Wee as ED actdceenses - 220 21 
287 ©. K. Fagan Advertising Agen 351 212 361 Arthur Rosenberg Co., Inc.. 220 '8 
288 Manternach, Inc. ..... we 349 345 362 E. J. Presser & Company ......... 218 | 
289 Cloyd F. Woolley, Inc. ... 349 281 363 Robert H. Brooks Company 217 21 
290 R. T. O'Connell Co........ 345 124 364 Kotula Company ........ 216 17 
291 Harold C. Walker Advertising 345 298 365 Bonsib Advertising Agency 215 185 | 
292 Midwest Advertising Agency 342 254 366 Ehrlich & Neuwirth ..... 212 219 | 
293 Taylor Ward, Inc 5 342 225 367 Merrill Kremer, Inc. ....... 211 111 
294 Kane Advertising ...... 339 309 368 R. Marshall Advertising 210 2 
295 J. G. Kuester & Associates 334 287 a ie eG. cates ec 210 248 
2 Not available 
* Not in business { Seven months 
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FINISHING 
EQUIPMENT 





Abrasives Bricks, Files, Cloth, 
Paper, Metallic and Mineral 

Abrasive Cutolt Machines 

Band Saws 

Blasting Equipment 

Buffing Composition 

Buiting Machines 

Cement (Metallic) 

2 Chipping Chisels 

Core Knockout Machines 

Grinders- _Surface, Bench, Dis< 
Floor, Electric Portable, Flexible 
Shaft, Pneumatic Portable Swing 





































is 


Frame 
Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Wheel Dresser® 
Grit (Abrasive) 

Hammers (Chipping) 

Hose (Air, Blasting, Water, 
Hydraulic Cleaning Equipment 
Nozzles (Blasting) 

Polishing Machinery 

Polishing and Plating Supplies 
Rubber Lining 

Rust Preventives 
Saws Cold Metal, 

Wood 

Scaling Hammers 
Sealing Compound 
Sprue Cutters 
Stars (Tumbling) 
Tool Grinders 
Tumbling Barrels 

Welding and Cutting Apparatus 

and Supplies 
Wheels (Cutoff 


Gas) 


Hack Band, 





Butting, Wire) 
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LET'S STICK TO FUNDAMENTALS 
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Whether it’s 
lem, the Fo problem or a supply 
at his fin undryman has one reference nie Ny prob- 
ger tips, THE FOUNDRY. If oe 
. If you have the 
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When you talk to the 


rn al Foundry...use THE 
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4 in this vast three billi 
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Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1945-44 
Rank Pages Pages Rank Pages Pages 
1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
370 ~=Harry J. Jacknick & Co., Inc 209 32 440 Jules Lippit Advertising cach ates 134 120 
$71 L. F. McCarthy & Company.. 209 178 441 FlesGy AAGUOGRIE occ ccc cccccse. 132 108 
72 Ratcliffe tng Agency.. 208 148 442 Alfred A. Morse & Company...... 132 114 
373 Se f -Fiel Re ne ae wat ag 207 181 443 Pettinger-Harding, Inc. ........... 129 85 
74 2*Br fg: re , 206 202 | 444 Stewart-Jordan Company ......... 128 72 
375 ~~ wn Advertising Agency....... 206 173 | 445 Hutchins & Graves, Inc. ......... 3127 114 
76 Fred A Hinrichsen Advertising 446 Major Advertising Agency ........ 125 174 
ROMS  scnbdecedeaseetassen' 206 186 } 447 The Fadell Company ............ 123 pe 
377 William H. Weintraub & Co., Inc... 205 214 A Eieeek PG, BME. cc ccccccecses 119 86 
378 Agency Service Corporation ...... 204 150 | 449 R. W Sayre Company............ 119 88 
379 Ryder & Ingram. Ltd. ........... 199 105 450 Philip J. Meany Company ........ 118 316 
ie OO OU OC »E eee 198 156 451 The Products Research Company... 118 3 
381 Wilbur O. Richards Advertising. ... 197 135 Oe ee I SL adadnseeecess 117 87 
382 Wilhelm-Laughlin-Wilson & Assc ci | 453 Ray K. Glenn Advertising........ 116 111 
Mn seccturbanesecwanwa enna ss 196 * 454 David Malkiel Advertising Agency 116 103 
383 Kenneth B. Butler & Associates. 192 160 455 Jack C. Wemple Advertising....... 115 112 
384 L. H. Gross & Associates......... 186 182 @Mercready G Co. .....cccceees 114 * 
385 Ohio Advertising Agency ....... 186 90 456 W.B. Doner & Company......... 113 92 
386 Leon S. Golnick & Associates. ... 185 100 457 The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
387 Edward M. Power Co., Inc. ...... 185 208 | Agency, Oe ioe State la. ola 113 150 
388 Jean Scott Frickelton ............ 184 23 | +458 Harold Warner Company ........ 113 + 
3&9 Willis S. Martin Advertising Se 183 9? 459 Dan B. Miner Company ‘TTT TT Te 112 75 
390 Edward Hamburger Advertising 460 The Kight Advertising Co......... 110 80 
Mau cetnnhaesnnadeaa er 182 90 461 Charles E. Vautrain Associates.... 110 124 
391 The Chernow Company ......... 180 531 462 P. F. O'Keefe Advertising Agency. . 109 71 
392 Charles F. Dowd, Inc............. 180 128 463 Copley Advertising Agency ....... 108 54 
393 Goodkind, Joice @ Morgan........ 180 59 464 Sidney K. Lenby Advertising...... 107 94 
Oe 406 eeemen Bee Coe 8 8 cia 180 143 465 Advertisers Service, Inc. ......... 106 90 
395 Solis S. Cantor Advertising Agency 179 182 466 Green-Brodie, OR aos ee ee 106 81 
396 Eastern States Advertising Agency. . 178 145 Cee ks Se Sen: ES xv ce ceo oes 105 96 
397 Norton Advertising Service........ 178 157 468 Shaw Advertising Agency ........ 103 165 
398 N. A. Winter Advertising Agency. 177 152 469 Raymond R. Morgan Company.... 102 53 
ee OE. Ce EE dt ieneancicccesa 175 107 Cre 2 6. vccudbeenees cee 101 109 
400 Sonoma n and Ce mpany Pea , 175 140 471 Monroe F. Dreher, Inc. .......... 98 79 
401 Arthur Towell, Inc. ...... AEA at: 175 125 S7a DD BE, DRE.. c wn cesassc veces 98 49 
402 Harold J. Siesel Company ......... 173 473 Oren Arbogust, Advertising....... 96 74 
See DOG SOD ics cednescdeceves 171 ° SPO Teen Ga GA. 4a die sccdnccces 96 ped 
404 W. Earl Bothwell Advertising Agency 170 162 475 Gravenson Company ............. +95 . 
403 dGuront G Cohelin, Inc. .... ccc ees. 170 14 476 Roy Elliott Company ............ 94 124 
406 Hill a i 4anedaws aon 169 16 477 The Furman Company ........... 94 66 
407 Albert Sidn 0 RE ee rer 167 22 i a ae 90 56 
408 The Maurice Lionel Hirsch Co...... 165 181 479 Hutzler Advertising Agency, Inc.... 89 57 
409 The Kirchbaum Co. ......... oars 164 159 480 Ankeney Advertising Agency ...... 88 76 
410 A. V. Grindle Advertising Agency. . 163 146 481 The Graphic Company .......... 87 52 
411 Edwin L. Frankenstein Advertising. . 162 22 482 Alfred F. Tokar Advertising ...... 87 76 
412 Averell Broughton Advertising 483 Flagler Advertising, Inc. ......... 86 86 
SD . wika a beban se cawh te a 161 149 484 Sherman B. Paris, Advertising... .. 86 87 
413 Waynesboro Advertising Co..... 160 140 485 Townsend Advertising Service.... 86 5 
414. McKee & Albright, Inc....... 159 134 486 Busbey Advertising Agency ..... 85 73 
415 Allen. Heaton & McDonald. Inc.. 157 228 487 L. Charles Lussier, Inc........... 84 147 
416 Eggers-Rankin Advertising Service. . 156 25 488 Hammer Advertising Agency...... 84 36 
4] Kenneth H Kolpien Advertising ' 489 R. Malcolm and Associates........ 83 68 
i EE ES : a 155 79 490 Chapman Company, Advertising... 81 67 
418 Nelson Chesman Co. ...... 152 56 491 Edward M Hunter Advertising 
419 Diedrich Advertising Service if 151 106 CN RE Be Se Rn en ee a 81 88 
420 Freiwald & Coleman ............. 150 133 492 Justin Funkhouser & Associates.... 79 110 
421 FF. B. Hubert Advertising Counsel 150 164 493 Finley H. Greene, Advertising...... 79 75 
422 Martin Fras ict ot 150 135 494 Jimm Daugherty, Inc. ........... 77 74 
423 Standard Advertising Agency .. 150 22 495 Joseph R. Mickle Company........ 77 32 
ae. ee 149 126 496 William D. Andes, Design & Adver 
Tee GO, BE. coccnccccccess 148 140 Pe - saceukan sn eehvebeas ceCees 75 48 . 
426 Flack gay vm Agency ..... 146 132 497 F. A. Ensign Advertising......... 73 28 
427 Wertheir Adver > y Associates 146 11 498 Columbian Advertising Agency.... 71 - | 
428 Curt-Freiberger & npany... 145 47 499 The Yankee Writing Service...... 71 63 | 
429 The Ede ly. Ru cker Nie kels Company 145 178 500 John eee 70 65 | 
430 Advertisit Associates ..cccecs 143 145 701 «COP. 5. Low Company, Ec... ccccses: 68 47 | 
431 Mich igan Coach & Car Advertising 502 Edmund S. Whitten, Inc.......... 68 39 | 
LC ccecekivkeacedabenes 142 134 503 Joseph A. Wilner Company ....... 68 > | 
432 R.E Me ( Sth Advertising Agency 141 132 504 Pollyea Advertising ............. 66 59 
433 Eastman, Scott & Co........... 140 13] 505 Hollingsworth & Collins .......... 63 
434 Robert E. Martin & Company 140 165 76 6A. Ee Wee BRO. bike bi ccecuwx : 3 28 
I er a a 140 $ 507 -F. L. Borton Advertising Agency. . 62 3 
436 Julian Gross Advertising Agency. 139 118 me tek errr 62 74 
437 C. Franklin Brown & Company. : 138 115 509 Fran Murray, Inc. .....-.++.+++: 62 39 
438 The Dues nsing Company ....... 136 31 510 The T. R. Bauerle Advertising | 
439 Venable-Brown Company, Inc.... 135 113 TNE Tetra gah ae cca wae aie a 61 45 | 
Not in business ® Report arrived too late to be included in totals 
Estimated + Five months 
= Not available 1 Formerly Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton 
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HAT DO YOU KNOW iiout tn. 


Residential Air Conditioning and Warm 


Air Heating Market ? 







@ What lies ahead for this field? 


@ What types and kinds of 
products are required? 





of de WARM AIR HEATING, @ In what volumes? 


RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 
and 






®@ Who are the purchase-control 
factors in this market? 





- SHEET METAL CONTRACTING FIELD 





*Be informed! — about this 
fast-stepping field of residential 
air conditioning, warm air heat- 
ing and sheet metal-—so great are 
its possibilities for volume sales! 


Reader of AMERICAN ARTISAN Are the 
Desler-Contractern the Wholesaler: end 













This new market study shows 
what is happening in the “warm 
air” field today — what to expect 
in years ahead. 





































Brief and authoritative, “A 
Quick Picture” reflects our long 
experience as publishers of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, the 
field-leading magazine that has 
helped so many manufacturers 
gain product acceptance in the 
warm air” market. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION! .. . 16 
pages of facts covering one of 
America's most promising markets for 
over a 100 different products... 
discussing the type of dealer who 
dominates this market . .. why he 
does and how he operates. You 
should have this book! 


Scuprs! | 


em re em mmm 
KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois 


We invite your request for this 
informative book. Use coupon, or 
write us today! 





Please send me without obligation "A Quick Picture,’ your new market study of the 
residential air conditioning, warm air heating and sheet metal field 


KEENEY 


PUBLISHING 2m ee TITLE om 


Air Conditioning Headquarters COMPANY___ ; = S 






ADDRESS_ : anenntianiiediaiiitin 


SO PUBLISHERS OF HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1945-44 


Rank 
1945 


aA 


1] 
l 
1: 


wre 


514 
515 
516 
517 


518 
519 
520 
521 


522 


vn 
aa 


vn 
+ 


nr 


“ 


| 
MMmwmwMMwMw Nw iv 


OW ATO 


A 
wwew w 
wwe © 


534 
535 
536 
$37 
538 


539 


540 
54] 
542 


543 


Rank 
194° 


4 


6 


s 

9 
LO 
Ll] 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 


Fred M 


Spitz & Webb, Advertising. . 
The Randall Company ........ 
Kelly, Zahrndt & Kel y, Inc. Tere. 
Sharp Advertising Agency 
William H. Rankin 
General Advertising Agency, 
William N Scheer Advertising 
Be RR ee Oe 
W. L. Wright Company 
Richard T. Brandt, Inc 
George Wilfred Wright Agency 
The Yount Company 
Samuel Taubman & Co. ...... 
The Joseph Katz Company. oes 
Guenther Associates, Inc 
Myer Associates, Inc. .......... 
H. Charles Sieck, Inc., Ltd 
Steddiford Pitt Company 
Grithth Advertising Agency 
Lindsey & Company, Inc 
Culp & Booker 
Carlson Advertising Agency } 
Burton E. Wyatt & Company.... 
Robert C. Stoops Advertising... .. 
Ray Mills Advertising Agency... .. 
Robert H. Scott Advertising... .. 
Watson & Company 
Wilson Advertising Company... 
Frederick Seid Advertising 
Cari C Wakefield Advertising 
i cuoek ee gees wa bie hae 4 
Maxwell Dane, Inc 
Barrons Advertising Company, 
The J. Carson Brantley Advertising 
Agency 
Reast 


* Not in business 
Estimated 


Advertising... . 


Pages 
1945 


60 
59 
57 
57 
56 
54 


53 
50 
49 
48 
48 
46 
45 
44 
44 
43 
43 
42 
42 
41 

40 
39 
37 
36 
36 
1§ 
5 
34 


33 
32 
31 


> 1 
a1 


31 


Pages 
1944 


53 
49 
42 
53 
10 
40 


45 
44 
51 
35 


14 
24 


Rank 


1945 


544 
545 
546 
547 
548 
549 
550 
551 
552 
553 
554 
555 


556 
557 
558 


559 
560 
561 
562 
563 
564 
565 
566 
567 
568 
569 
570 
571 
572 
573 
574 
575 
576 


Woodward-Livingston Advertising 
Stockwell & Marcuse 
Unwin Advertising Agency....... 
Lewis Advertising Agency 
Newmark's Advertising Agency... . 
L. W. Wendt Company.......... 
Don Kemper Company........... 
Kemmerrer, Inc 
Paul Winans Advertising 
W.H. Davis Advertising.......... 
Leonard M. Sive & Associates..... 
Greenfield-Burstin Advertising 


RET cbc venetseustecescancs 
Pacific Advertising Staff .......... 
Cn Cs, WHE, UE: 6 occcecncnees 
Theodore H. Segall Advertising 

BE) sib dt ave vicabercawees 
ee 
ements GF Femmes. IRC. .ncccecsccs: 


Luther Weaver & Associates 
S. C. Kingsley Advertising 
©. H. Lock Adverticing.........: 
Morlock Advertising Agency 
E. A. Oppenheim Company ....... 
Bob Pendergast Advertising 
Arthur Crosby Service 
Emanuel Linder Advertising Agency 
Edward Howard & Company 
Francis K. Glew Advertising 
Geo. C. Hoskin Associates 
Waxelbaum & Company 
Sussman & Sugar, Inc 
Porter Sargent 
L. S. Heagerty & Associates, 
Maurice Wolff Advertising 


Total 


bier for 558 agencies pipe 


for both 1945 and 1944. 


Pages 
1945 


30 
29 
28 
27 


- 451,194 


Pages 
1944 


4 
ll 
23 
13 
16 
25 
27 


IV Aro #e 


werner 


368,669 


368,669 


Space Placed in Export Publications by Advertising Agencies in 1945-44 


From a survey and 


ompiled 


Irwin Vladimir & Co., Inc 

J. Walter Thompson Co.. 

Export Advertising Agency 

National Export Advertising 
DE ctvgun cbeeee o 

McCann-Erickson, Inc 

Foreign Advertising & 
_— au, “Inc a a 

Ro Williams & | ‘lea ary, Inc 

J a and Kay, Inc 

Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc.. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os bor 

Fuller, — y Ross, Inc 

The Buc ~~ 

Arthur = Inc 

Gotham Advertising Co., Inc 

Russell T. Gray, Inc 

The McCarty Co 


Service 


G. M. Basford Co 
James Thos Chirurg CX Inc 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inx 


publis! 


ed 


hy 


Pages 
1945 


gos! 
798 
559 


409 
394 


302 
298 
288 
265 
263 
226! 
217 
216 
VU 
2041 
192 
190 
188! 
177 


> 


> 


> 


> 


Exp« 


wrt Trade and Shipper in its Tenth Annual Advertising Number 
Pages Rank Pages 
1944 1945 1945 
543 20 Grant Advertising, Inc. ..... 170 
5384 21 Young & Rubicam, Inc......... 162 
410 22 D'Arcy Advertising Co., Inc 159 
23 Griswold-Eshleman Co. ..... 151 
328 24 Foote, Cone & PannG: - 1474 
330 25 J. M. Mathes, Inc...... 140l4 
26 Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. ........ 136 
235 27 Compton Advertising ....... 133 
212 2D. BPE. GM. cccesccccces: 110Yy 
161 29 Ed Wolff & Associates ....... 110 
128 30 L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc...... 109 
1984 31 McCormick-Armstrong Co...... 106 
1334 32 Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc.... 106 
23544 33. Marschalk and Pratt empany 104 
1624 34 Burton Browne, Inc. .. 103 
13244 35 Burke Dowling Adams ......... 101 
69 36 Evans Associates, Inc.......... 991), 
29 37  Sutherland-Abbott ............. 98 
120 38 Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap' As 
17 a ree 9514 
149l,, D> Eee ees SM. Kec cccscass 93 


Pages 
1944 


11! 9 
71 
1691/4 
92! > 
132 
64 
93 
93! 5 
39//, 
102 
107! ) 
100 


112 
134 
111 


- 


87 
951 
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1946 ISSUE 





an Exposition-in-Print 


a tie-in with the Dairy Industries 
Exposition and Convention 


an opportunity to give convention 
delegates and Milk Plant Executives 
all over America, a pre-convention 
preview of your products 


Milk Plant Monthly is well esta- 
blished—now in its 35th year. 


bebiiaiiet Urgently \esded-—Money is Availahle—A Ready Market Waits 


This year MILK PLANT MONTHLY will resume pub- 
lication of its annual October Exposition Number 
interrupted by 5 years of war. 


Whatever your advertising plans, arrange now to be 
represented adequately in this all-important number, 
which will feature the complete program of the Exposi- 
tion and will be in the hands of more than 7100 MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY readers (many of them planning to 
attend the Exposition) approximately 2 weeks before 
the show. This issue will also be on display at the 
Exposition. 


Think of the value of this tie-in! For the first time in 
> years and only once a year do you get an opportunity 
such as this to tell your product story fully and com- 
pletely. Only in this issue can you give delegates and 
others a peek into your own post war plans. 


If you are an exhibitor at the show, you can call special 
attention to your exhibit and create special interest for 


12 0 ‘ 
times times times One 
Page .. - $145.00 $150.00 $156.00 $172.00 
4 Page .... 80.00 86.00 90.00 98.00 
4 Page .... 46.00 50.00 56.00 58.00 
& Pag: .. 27.00 30.00 32.00 33.00 


Published by NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHI 
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your product. If you are not an exhibitor your 
product story will be THERE just the same —- in the 
Exposition Number of MILK PL ANT MONTHLY. Booth 
No. 450. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY already has the finest cover- 
age of the important men you want to reach — the 
owners, managers, superintendents and foremen of 
America’s leading milk plants—your potential customers. 
And this issue gives you double exposure — first to its 
regular subscribers; and, second, additional copies on 
display at the convention. 


Here are some points to bring out — stress quality -— new 
and improved features — distinctive advantages — how 
your product or equipment helps step up efficiency. 
These are all-important today. 


Regular advertising rates apply — no increase in rates for 
the Exposition Number. Write or wire for good positions 
make your reservation early—copy can follow later. 


Now in its 35th 

year of service 

to the Dairy In- 
dustry. 


Milk Plant 


Monthly 


ago 4, ill. 
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Space Placed in Export Publications by Advertising Agencies in 1945-44 
Rank Pages Pages Rank Pages Pages 
1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
40 R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden... 93 17 je se CS eer eee 61 20 
41 Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc...... 87 79 72 Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc... 60 58l, 
42 Newell-Emmett Co. ............ 82 $2 73 Mumm, Mullay & Nichols, Inc... 591, 31 
43 Albert A. Drennan, Advertising. 80 74 74 Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc.. 59 56, 
44 W. W. Garrison & Company..... 80 30 75  Dorland International-Pettingill & p 
45 MacManus, John & Adams, Inc... 79 53, Fenton, Ime. ccccccccececess 58 56, 
46 Geare-Marston, Inc. ........... 784 59 76 Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc........ 58 36 m 
47 Henri, Hurst & MacDonald, Inc... 78 33 e's, ORG, He beesivesssce ce 58 bd 
48 Dozier-Graham-Eastman, Advertis 78 Van Auken & Ragland, Inc...... 56 401), N 
ES oc nacdeelaiiedl Wee awe uns 77 24 79 West-Marquis, Inc. ............ 551, 9 
49 Graves and Associates ......... 74 69l/, OO “Tee eee Ga Be rae hae eee ecs 52 36 R 
TD Gee OH ROSS ccccccvcscenss: 74 45ly, 81 Technical Advertising Agency.... 52 3 ' 
51 Henry A. Louden, Advertising... 734 53, 82 Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 51 29 e 
ee 3 85 83 Oakleigh R. French & Associates. 50 30 or 
$3 Davis, Dyke & Co. ......... 7244 po 84 The Biow Company, Inc......... 50 20 
54 L. C. Cole, Advertising........ 72 91 83 WNiichel-Cather, Inc. .....ccccec. 49 7 re 
55 Wm. B. Remington, Inc......... 72 51 86 The Cramer-Krasselt Co. ....... 48), 29l, 
56 The Aijtkin-Kynett Co.......... 71 60 87 Wilson & Haight, Inc. ......... 48 48 se 
S7 Addison Vare Co. ..cccccsces 69ly, 74 FO eee 48 bo z 
58 Bert S. Gittins, Advertising... .. 69 75 i a” FS eee 46 42 ici 
59 Beeson-Faller-Reichert, Inc. ..... 68 64 es yl eee +6 18ly 
60 Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 91 St. George & Keyes, Inc........ 45 13 se 
sci cde ckieusiasiwnen 68 55, 92 Gardner Advertising Co. ....... 44 28 0 
61 Rickard @ Co, Ine. ...cccccecs: 67 24 93 Zimmer-Keller, Inc. ..... dial a 44 28 
62 Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc. ..... 66 22 94 Doremus & Company ......... 44 23V, M 
63 Weston-Barnett, Inc. ......... 66 5 95 Watts, Payne-Advertising, Inc. .. 44 2 | 
64 Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. ....... 65 35, 96 John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc. . 43), 55 In 
65 Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc. ..... 64 42 97 L. W. Ramsey Company........ 43 40V, 
G6 Cemwom © FROUTICE 66 cccccenes. 63 654 98 Creative Agency Associates ..... 43 18 wi 
GF Gl we Eeeem @ Uae, ERC. occcce. 63 2614 99 Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc.... 43 14 
68 Walker & Downing ........... 62 38, 100 Kreicker & Meloan, Inc........ 42), 28 ste 
69 Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 62 334 
70 Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. ........ 62 20 12,369 8,327 of 
FINE FLAX WRITING e FINE FLAX AIR MAIL e FINE FLAX BIBLE 
* e 
—_- Cc 
‘a Seb te Q 
" St “CCE ~ ¢e Y PVIAMUEL SHOWS VERSATILITY OF “ 
o - 
RCUSIA of Or BY : 
SLA Cj Ai BIBI 
‘. ROUSTA Cp Cr Blt : 
— FOR ADVERTISING PRINTING Q 
pee 20 
5 Typical of Ecusta paper's versatility in serving printing requirements is this Jj 
= unique self-mailer questionnaire “Snap Yourself’ crisply printed black and 
— yellow on Ecusta Bible, 30 Ib. '~ 
4 Says U. S. CAMERA‘S advertising director, Walter L. McCain .. . “Much of the - 
great success of the survey, we believe, was due to the unusual self-mailing tm 
—) feature. Ecusta Bible proved particularly effective because of its whiteness, my 
WY opacity and light weight. It withstood the mail handling commendably.” 
wr 
“ Modern, distinctive, functional — Ecusta Bible provides an exceptional background a8) 
= for fine typography. Use iit with confidence for advertising printed matter, de luxe tri 
editions, Bibles, rate and data books, price lists, mailing pieces, encyclopedias, Q 
oc catalogs and annual reports. Available now, Ecusta paper is sold by leading oa 
tJ merchants from coast-to-coast in U. S. and Canada. > 
| 
> 3 oS = 
z ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION oor ~ 
ane PISGAH FOREST « NORTH CAROLINA SAY, tri 
Ww u- 
7 
' 
MAKEREADY TISSUE « STATIONERY CABINETS e« BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPEF | 
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EARTH™ without apologies to Barnum 


panding these vast dairy industries are the four 
milestones of dairy progress ... The Milk Dealer, 
National Butter and Cheese Journal, The Ice Cream 
REVIEW, and Dairy Industries Catalog. Here are 
publications respected by their industries, time-hon- 
ored and time-tested; publications as valuable to 
readers as they are to advertisers; publications that 
serve the vital industries producing some of Amer- 
ica’s chief sources of wealth. Plan now to be repre- 
sented in the October special ‘‘show’”’ editions of the 
Olsen magazine group: The Ice Cream REVIEW, The 
Milk Dealer, and National Butter and Cheese Journal. 
In these lively active plus-size show issues bursting InN DUSTRIE S 
with news and new ideas you'll reach broad rich war- 

starved markets that will absorb millions of dollars hy oP 

of equipment and supplies in the months ahead. E 

Write for market data and space reservations. 


1445 N. FIFTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 





OCT. 21-26 
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NATION'S DAIRY PLANIS 














Let's Tell and Sell" 
Our Own People First 

Speaker after speaker at recent meetings of 
NIAA, AFA, ANA, the 4-A’s and the Adver- 
tising Council has urged advertising men to rise 
to new heights of business statesmanship. 

Common theme of many of these talks has 
been that advertising men must “tell and sell 
America” . . . that they must inspire new love 
for “democracy,” for the “free enterprise sys- 
tem,” for the “American way of life.” 

We have no quarrel with such lofty objectives. 
Nor do we doubt that the future of the nation 
is threatened by propaganda undermining the 
very mass production and mass distribution sys- 
tem that has made America strong. 

But we do seriously question the effectiveness 
of much of the “institutional advertising” that 
attempts to persuade “the general public” on 
the merits of “business” and “industry.” 

Borrowing a term from the semanticists, we 
must point out that such terms as “capitalism” 
and “free enterprise” are abstractions of the 
highest order. They are simply meaningless gen- 
eralities that do not exist in the daily experience 
of the individual worker. To many they live 
only in political cartoons that caricature fat- 
tened “capitalists” in silk hats and cutaway coats. 

Each individual worker has little contact with 
“business” or “industry” as such. He does, how- 
ever, have direct contact with his immediate 
boss, his own factory, the machine at which he 
works. And he does enjoy the use of the auto- 
mobiles, the washing machines, the radios and of 
many other products that are available in abun- 
dance only in the United States. 

To be successful institutional advertising must 
be specific and close to the daily experience of 
each member of its audience. It must convince 
each worker that his high wages and his rela- 
tively high standard of living are due to efficient 
production of real wealth. 

It must show that the benefits of this produc- 
tion can be gained only through cooperative 
effort . . . through the whole-hearted work of 
each employe; the “know how” of foremen, en- 
gineers and managers; the resources of individual 
savings—pooled in bank deposits, insurance 
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policies, bonds and stocks. And it must empha- 
size that no wages can be paid until the products 
of this teamwork have been sold to other work- 
ers by capable salesmen and efficient advertising. 

Even more important, to be successful, insti- 
tutional advertising should not be addressed to 
a vague, unidentified “public,” but to each indi- 
vidual worker and consumer. 

The real way to “tell and sell America” is to 
“tell all” about the great cooperative, productive 
effort that is represented in the products of each 
of our companies to every individual who helps 
produce them, or who uses them. 

If each of us does this basic job of selling our 
own products and our own individual companies 
honestly and well, we need have little fear for 
the future of “industry,” “business,” or “free 
enterprise.” 





Congress Creates Patronage 


While the Census Limps 


The Washington editor of INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING recently reported that all hope for 
a postwar census of business and manufactures 
and a sample census of population and housing 
has died. 

This means that individual business, small and 
large, must base marketing plans on 1939 and 
1940 bench marks, rendered obsolete by the war. 

The same Congress that slashed the Census and 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
budgets to one-third of the amounts requested 
nearly doubled the original appropriation for 
Secretary Wallace’s pet project—expanded field 
offices to contact small business. | 

Few business men see eye to eye with Mr. Wal- 
lace, but personal political opinions should not 
stand in the way of essential government service. 

It is high time that marketing men get to- 
gether to specify their Census needs. 

First step is to develop a workable, minimum 
program through such professional groups 2° 
the American Marketing Association, te 
NIAA, the ANA, the Four A’s and the Amer'- 
can Management Association. 

United endorsement of a workable progra™ 
would insure favorable action by Congress. 
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“Advertising of a basic sales idea 
helps aceomplish the realistic pur- 
pose of all selling: to get your 
product in, to keep the others 
out,” says H. G. (“Scotty”) Saw- 
yer of the James Thonias Chirurg 


Company, Boston and New York 


agency. 


Continues Mr. Sawyer: “Whenever 
a man buys one product, there are 
several other products he doesn’t 
buy. The reason he has for buying 
the one, is also the reason he has for 
not buying the others. There’s al- 


ways one best reason. 


THE Basic Sales Idea 


“It’s not enough to tell the reader 
why our client’s product ie good. We 
aim to tell why our client’s product 
is best. To this end, we devote the 
services of our Research Depart- 


ment and Plan Board to determin- 


ing what one fact—relating to our 
client’s products— makes the strong- 
est tool with which to create a pref- 


erence for that one product. 


FACT— Not Prejudice 


“Note I say fact. Not a hope or 
boast or unsubstantiated claim .. . 
but a demonstrable fact. Some fact 
which the reader, as well as the 
advertising man, can reasonably be 
expected to concede is the best argu- 
ment for buying this product, not 


buying the others. 


“Translated into words that are em- 
phatic, intriguing and remember- 
able, that fact becomes the Basic 
Sales Idea, the running theme of 
the entire campaign, the key of 
each ad, the one premise that copy 


and illustration must prove.” 


Chem & Met believes basic sales 


























ideas must come from the men in 
the plants who daily use the kind 
of materials and equipment you 
want them to buy. Chem & Met is 
sure that its obligation is to furnish 
information, promotionwise, on 
how and where and when materials 
and equipment are used in chemi- 
cal processing plants. This acts as a 
guide to your own quest for your 


basic sales idea. 


Chem & Met’s promotion piece, 
The Chementator, starts to publish 
in its current issue a series of pic- 
tured tours through chemical proc- 
essing plants. This series adapts the 
ever-popular monthly feature — 
Chem & Met’s Pictured Flowsheets. 
With this are the highlights of the 
Chem & Met article on the process 
illustrated with particular emphasis 
on materials used and the applica- 


tion of equipment. 


See if this isn’t a help in finding the 
basic sales idea for the product you 


are selling to the process industries. 


If you are not on The Chemen- 
tator mailing list, tell us and 
it’s yours without charge. 


CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 


ABC A McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 
330 WEST 42nd ST. © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


N ed ee SS SS OS SS SS SS DS ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Nome & Title 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please put me on the Chementator list: 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 





Tool Products Company Supplies 


Dealers with Unique Selling Aids 


@& ERLING Tool Products Com- 
\/7 pany, Chicago, is currently dis- 
seminating to its distributors a potent 
sales, advertising and sales promotion 
portfolio which is expected to send 
sales of Sterling sanders soaring to new 
heights. Some of the most unique sell- 
ing aids on the market today are con- 
tained in this promotional kit designed 
to put 
pockets. 


money into distributors’ 


One of the unusual selling devices 
in the portfolio is a counter display 
which acquaints customers with the 
advantages of machine sanding. The 
display also makes counter salesmen 
more sander conscious, sells more tools 
at counters, and increases the sale of 
abrasive paper and paint. 

Distributors are encouraged to pur- 
chase Sterling’s inexpensive paint 
strainers to be given away free to cus- 
tomers because “everyone buying paint 
is a prospect for a sander.” An air and 
electric portable sander is illustrated 
on the strainer and the copy suggests 
that the painter first prepare the sur- 
face with a Sterling sander. 

To help dealers tell buyers of uncut 
abrasive paper the advantages of sand 
ers, envelopes are available to pack each 
order of uncut abrasive. The name and 
address of the distributor together with 
clever cartoons and a sales message are 
printed on each envelope. 

Dealers are offered a complete news- 
paper mat and catalog cut service de- 
signed to aid them in advertising and 
selling Sterling sanders. The ad-mats 
for newspaper advertising, mounted 
cuts for catalogs and other sales pro- 
motion use, and the advice of Sterling’s 
advertising department on copy and 
layout problems are offered free. 

Finally, a complete direct mail serv- 
ice costing the distributor only the 
price of postage, is delivered ready for 
addressing and mailing. Included in 
the literature are double post card 
type direct mail pieces and ad re- 
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A glimpse into the sales promotion portfolio issued by Sterling Tool Products Company to 
distributors reveals (top) an envelope for packing uncut abrasive paper, (lower left) reprint 
a page advertisement, and (lower right) photo of the new demonstrator type counter disp! 


menting. the Sterling distributor po 
folio involves 30 business papers 
magazines with a total circulation 


prints. All inquiries will come direct 
from prospects. 
The advertising campaign supple- 
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“,.. all inquiries were of high calibre and all have 
_ . . > 99 
real sales possibilities. 
\ LETTER that came the other day-contained the 
above sentence. Statements like this come 
to us again and again. NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 
inquiries come from highly rated companies and 


from men-who-buy in those organizations. 









Careful Selection and Control of Distribution— 


0s Vatuer Each name on the list is checked for financial 
_ 

it is the quality of the in 

| quiry that counts. That 's 
| why NEW EQUIPMENT 
mes leads 


responsibility, whether it is located in a busy 


industrial area and whether it is in an active 





industry. This is what is meant by “balance” 


DIGEST many fi 


| m 
in sales converted fro 


in distribution— equal consideration given to 


financial, geographical and industrial ratings. 


—RESULTS IN HIGH QUALITY INQUIRIES 


inquiries. A true test of 


quality. 


NEw EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
PENTON BUILDING * CLEVELAND 1 3, OHIO 


MEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd St. © CHICAGO (11): 520 W. Michigan Ave. © LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. © PHILADELPHIA: 225 Strathmore Rd., Havertown 
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Sales Promotion Ideas . 





966,925. Full page, fractional page 
und ads in black and white, and yellow, 
and black and white are appearing in 
automobile, building, general equip- 
ment, marine and boating, plastic, 
school, woodworking, and Canadian 
publications. Distributor and jobber 
magazines and directories are also being 


used 





“Seymour,” an animated character featured 
in a new full-color movie, “Seeing Is the 
Biggest Thing in Selling,” just released 
by the G-E Company, is shown in a scene 
from the film. Here he points out the 
three "A" 's which good lighting provides— 
attraction, atmosphere and appraisal. 


®@ General Electric Makes 
Film on Proper Lighting 
As an Aid to Selling 


Lighting influence in selling is dra- 
matically portrayed in a new full- 
color movie, “Seeing Is the Biggest 
Thing in Selling,” recently released by 
the lamp department of the General 
Electric Company from Nela Park 
headquarters at Cleveland, O. 

The 20-minute sound movie is de- 
signed to point out the advantages of 
adequate and proper lighting. Exam- 
ples of interior and exterior lighting 
applications illustrate the major role 
of lighting in selling. 

“Seymour,” an animated character 
featured in the film, points out that 
87° of 
made through seeing. The three serv 


Customer impressions are 


ices modern lighting performs are 
illustrated by views of modern light 
ing applic itions. 

Lamp department advertising execu- 
tives have made premier presentations 
of the movie throughout the nation 
to leaders of the lighting industry as 
part of the 
“Relighting 
publicity has 


showings in 


industry-wide theme of 
America.” A geressive 
accompanied the film 
every section of the 


country. 
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@ Electric Company Issues 
Spiral Bound Booklet 


“Cannon Plugs for the Electric Cir- 
cuits of Industry” is the title of a 
spiral wire-bound sales promotion book 
being distributed by the Cannon 
Electric Development Company, Los 
Angeles. 

The book is reminiscent of Cannon’s 
“Blue Book,” published in 1942, except 
that the outside cover is a rich brown. 
Production of the book was started in 
June, 1944, and it is designed to stimu- 
late the creative imagination of execu- 
tives, designers and engineers in many 
manufacturing and service businesses. 
The book covers innumerable applica- 
tions of Cannon plugs in the use of 
electric current in 18 widely diversified 
industries. 

Highlight on production of the book 
included sending a copywriter and lay- 
out artist to New York to obtain pho- 
tographs and information from numer- 
ous industries centered there. A 
number of photos also were taken in 
the Cannon plant. 


@ Attractive Package 
Assists Tool Sales 


A newly-designed package stresses 
color and simplicity in attracting sales 
attention to the new air-operated saw 
and file distributed nationally by Air- 
Speed Tool Company, Los Angeles. 

An illustration of the tool appears 
on the top main panel of the box in 
near lifesize reproduction. A simple 





This new package design is helping display 
and sell the Air-Speed Company's pneumatic 
saw and file to many industrial users. 


grouping of three reverse type lines 
in the upper left-hand corner points 
out the essential features of the equip- 
ment: Compact, light weight, air-pow- 
ered, fingertip control, and adjustable 
strokes. Trade name designation oc- 
cupies the lower right-hand corner. 
The model number as well as the dis- 
tributor’s mame and address appear 
prominently on the front panel. 


Over-all maroon color, with two 
parallel gray lines running along the 
box sides complete the design. The 
package has excellent shelf-stacking 
possibilities and presents good display 
and high visibility values. The ma- 
roon-gray color combination and stark 
simplicity of the unit make it unique 
in appearance, at the same time sug- 
gesting through the package the qual- 
ity of the product contained. 


@ Covers of Film Manual 
Open in Unique Way 

Gate-fold front and back covers, 
which open out to display explanatory, 
keyed illustrations of operating de- 
tails, while the pages of text matter 
are being consulted, are noteworthy 
features of the new film owner’s man- 
ual just issued by Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago. The booklet is en- 


titled, “Operation and Care of the Bell 
& Howell Filmo-Master 400.” 

This novel arrangement enables the 
user to consult any desired page in 





These gate-fold front and back covers af- 
ford maximum convenience in referring to 
this Bell & Howell film instruction book. 


the booklet for information regarding 
setup, operation, or maintenance, and 
at the same time keep before him keyed 
pictures of the projector for helpful 
reference. Thus, it becomes unneces- 
sary to thumb continually from text 
page to illustration page and back 
again, in order to identify “Level A” 
and “Thumb-Screw B” and find out 
what their functions are. 


@ Underwood Observes 
Its 50th Anniversary 


As a direct tie-in with the cele! 
tion of its 50th anniversary, che 
Underwood Corporation of New 
is putting out a special booklet 
titled, “50 Years of Progress,” 
memento of its golden jubilee yea: 

The booklet presents the growt! 
the Underwood Corporation and 
iniportant pioneering companies 
helped make it one of the leading b 
ness machine manufacturers of to 
Between the covers of the bo 
acknowledgement is given to the n 
“old timers” who have worked 
the company for 40 or more year 
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IN NOVEMBER 


METAL SHOW ISSUE 


or Metal Progress 


tas, again, the greatest annual event in 
the metal industry will take place this 
Fall. The 28th National Metal Congress and 
Exposition will open in Atlantic City Munici- 
pal Auditorium the week of November 18. 


With 86°; of all display space already re- 
served by nearly 300 exhibitors, thousands of 
metal men who plan to attend are awaiting 
full details of the exhibits and of the technical 
programs. 


They know where to look for this informa- 
tion for they are readers of Metal Progress 
and depend upon the Annual Metal Show 
Issue for a complete pre-view of this event. 


EIGHT EDITORIAL SECTIONS 


Chis year, the November issue will give 21,000 


wr 


ibscribers a complete editorial section devoted to 


e 
i 


letailed and concise outline of what they will see 
and hear at the Metal Show. 


n addition, they will have their regular annual 
review of what is new in the seven major branches 
of their industry. Seven editorial sections will bring 
them abreast of new technical and non-technical 
developments in the production, processing, fabri- 
cation and application of ferrous and nonferrous 


metals. 
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Eight sections in all —a real reading bonus for 


21,000 metal engineers — and a choice advertising 
bonus for manufacturers selling this rich industry. 


Make certain of preferred advertising space in 
the editorial sections of your choice. Reach 21,000 
readers well in advance of the Metal Show in the 
sections listed below. These sections will close 
October 1st—run-of-book will be open until 
October 7. 


Select your sections — make reservations now 
for chotce locations. 


Metal Show Pre-View 
Metal Production 
Metals — Ferrous and Nonferrous 


Metal Forms — Forgings, Castings, Powder 
Compacts, Weldments, etc. 


Metal Treatment 

Metal Working — Welding, Machining, 
Pressing, Forgings, etc. 

Metal Cleaning, Finishing, Protection 

Metal Testing and Inspection 


METAL PROGRESS 





7301 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Published by the American Society for Metals — 
Spensor and Manager, National Metal Exposition; 
Publisher, The Metals Review, the Metals Handbook. 
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“PERSONALITIES ttt 








THIS MONTH: 


Vadustrial Advetliring 


Mae W. Carlysle 


HEN Mae 


decided to stay 


Wagner 
in New York 
back in 1931, she did a lot of good for 


industrial advertising and for her com- 


the Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration, makers of Acousticon hear- 
ing aids and intercommunications 
systems for offices. For she is now ad- 
vertising manager of the company and 
is extremely active in New York ad- 
vertising circles. 


pany, 


It hasn’t been very long since Mrs. 
Carlysle joined Dictograph, but she 
has gone ahead with strides—and so 
has the company’s advertising and 
She devotes much of her time 
to the Advertising Women’s Club; 
was a treasurer and member of the 
club’s board of directors. 


sales. 


Native of Pennsylvania 


Mae Wagner Carlysle was born in 
Bethlehem, Pa., of a German father 
and a Pennsylvania-Dutch and Irish 
mother. Incidentally, her husband is 
Scotch and English! Her first interests 
were a far cry from industrial adver 
tising. Attending school at the Morav- 
ian seminary, the oldest girls’ school 
in America, she majored in music. 
However, she has not lost her love for 
that art, and at one time she sang for 
Roxy. 


In the first World War she signed 
up with the Army; worked in a cleri- 


cal capacity with the U. S. Army 
Housing Corporation, and stayed in 
for a year after the Armistice. Then 


she helped the YMCA field secretary 
in such demobilization matters as jobs 
and insurance for veterans. 

Mrs. Carlysle began her business 
career with the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, where she moved from filing 
to executive secretary to the vice- 
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Carlysle 





MAE W. CARLYSLE 


Advertising Manager, 
Dictograph Products Corporation, 
New York. 


president. She spent two years with the 
Navy, and achieved national publicity 
—all because of a beau who happened 
to be on the Shenandoah. During the 
maiden flight of that dirigible he 
dropped off a greeting card to her— 
an odd reverse of the crooning-be- 
neath-the-balcony technique. 


Received Sound Training 

Mrs. Carlysle’s business ability took 
her to New York, where she worked 
with the Argentine government. The 
Bethlehem Company was building re- 
fineries for Argentina and she bought 
equipment for the job. Her knowledge 
of Spanish was necessary; and the work 
gave her a sound schooling in indus- 
trial advertising and selling. 

She eventually finished this job, but 
the pace of business in New York cap- 
tured her imagination and she decided 
to stay there. She became secretary 
to the vice-president of the Sonotone 
Corporation, and also handled the sales 
promotion. An ease with people was 


responsible for her promotion to per- 
sonnel manager. Even now, with her 
increased responsibilities, she finds 
the time to talk to any one coming 
into her office. 

She joined the Dictograph Company 
in 1937 and moved to her present po- 
sition within a year. She has charge of 
sales promotion and advertising sched- 
ules, and part of her work has been 
on dealer cooperative campaigns. 

Asked how she happened to get into 
advertising, she says, “My father was 
a printer, and I took to advertising 
like a duck to water.” 


Writes Magazine Column 


Mrs. Carlysle’s literary efforts find 
other outlets besides advertising. She 
also writes—or should we say Mr. 
Chipps writes? Well, anyway, the 
column appears in Ca?#’s Magazine, 
and is entitled “Mr. Chipps Says.” Mr. 
Chipps’ picture appears in the upper 
right hand corner of the column. Mr. 
Chipps, incidentally, is the much-loved 
Angora of the Carlysle household. He 
is indeed a champion, having copped 
14 ribbons and rosettes in seven shows. 
Mrs. Carlysle’s knowledge of cats has 
been a big factor in his prize winning. 
In fact, Mr. Chipps’ column is devoted 
to the care of cats. The Angora has 
also won the affection of Mr. Carlysle. 


“I always liked cats,” Mrs. Carlysle 
asserts, “but my husband never did— 
till we got Mr. Chipps. We find Mr. 
Chipps more like a dog than any cat 
we've ever seen.” 


The Carlysles have many other hob- 
bies beside the care and feeding © 
Mr. Chipps. Among these are singing; 
which she and her husband both en- 
joy. She has also done amateur ¢ra- 
matics, and they both like pinoch 
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VERY so often, an ad that The 

Copy Chasers says lays an egg 
turns out to have laid a golden egg. 
for no reason that appears to obey 
the coldly scientific principles of ef- 
fective advertising, such an ad proves 
tself to be a winner and proves The 
Copy Chasers to be dopes. 

Nobody has ever told us of an ad 
that we said was good, turning out to 
be a flop—but we do get an occasional 
b00 thrown back in our faces, and 
those experiences are used to invalidate 
The Copy Chasers’ judgment. 

We are reminded that special cir- 
cumstances about which we cannot 
expect to have any knowledge make 
certain ads that we don’t approve of 
m general principles perfect for the 
particular case. And _ because this 
may be true in amy given case, it is 
claimed by our detractors, that our 
valuations cannot, in any given case, 
x respected. 

Maybe so. But in the measure- 
ments we make of advertisements, 
the measuring devices that we use 
ire only partly our own; mostly, we 
ave borrowed them from the whole 
ibrary of theory that 
as evolved over the years and of 
tual experiences that have been 
reported by those who have taken the 
trouble to record and analyze adver- 
‘sing results. 

We know that we must be, most 
ft the time, right. If we are not, 
then the men who have gone to the 


professional 


‘op in this profession—copywriters 
ind research men both—must be 
"rons, because we have borrowed 


most of our ideas from them, apply- 
ng to this job of copy criticism the 
principles of good copy that seem to 
% supported most generally by the 
nen who have had the greatest success 

0 making advertising work. 

So we feel we have been justified 
n our condemnation of the methods 
wed co judge the panels at previous 
conventions. The usual practice has 
en (o make up a panel consisting of 
epresentatives of the market—an 
‘agineer plus a production man plus 
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Copy Chasers Selection 
Of NIAA Panel Winners 


Suggest Ideas to Ad Men 


a purchasing agent, etc., who being 
buyers themselves, should know best 
what influences them to buy—and 
have them pick out the cream of the 
crop. But the theory is not neces- 
sarily sound, for the non-advertising 
man turned advertising expert allows 
himself to get fooled. Whereas, sit- 
ting behind his desk, he would read 
every word of a nine-page ad con- 
cerning a type of product he happens 
to have a current pressing need for 
and would pass up a beautiful two- 
page spread on a product his plant 
could never have a reason for buying, 
he turns the tables upon becoming an 
advertising expert and thinks that, of 
course, the beautiful two-page spread 
must be a better ad. Now maybe 
he’s right and maybe he’s wrong. The 
point is, he may condemn the spread 
because he has no purchasing interest 
in it or he may acclaim it because 
it’s impressive looking. And he may 
condemn the little ad because it’s 
little or praise it because it has a 
special concern for him. His analysis, 
therefore, is of how it affects him per- 
sonally—aesthetically or practically. 
And he’s just one man among many. 

But when The Copy Chasers do the 
judging, we apply to our measure- 
ments a knowledge of what advertis- 
ing techniques have proved to be 
the most effective in the most cases. 
The spread is good or bad depending 
upon how it obeys certain laws. And 
so is the nine-page ad good or bad 
according to those same laws. 

That’s why, in previous competi- 
tions of this nature, the official judges 
and The Copy Chasers have not been 
in agreement and the OK AS INSERTED 
department has accused the judges of 
being over-influenced by big pictures, 
horizontal products and big names. 

This year The Copy Chasers have 
been given the sole responsibility of 
judging the panels. We have nobody 
else to scold—it’s our baby. 

But we hasten to point out to you 
that, in the case of the advertisements 
submitted to this competition, a new 
factor enters the situation. When we 
look at ads in a magazine, we have 
no way of knowing—as has been 
pointed out to us—certain special cir- 
may influence the 





cumstances that 
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case. The ad may be the way it is 
because of a peculiar competitive 
situation, a certain specialized market 
may be the target and we haven’t 
realized it, and so on. That’s our 
weak point, and we admit it. Excep- 
tional circumstances may permit an 
ad that breaks the rules to be a suc- 
cessful ad. 

But right here today we have an 
opportunity to make up for our weak- 
ness. Each entrant has been given the 
privilege of explaining, on the panel, 
the purpose, methods and results of 
the campaign. Thus being acquaint- 
ed with the background, we should 
be able to reach conclusions that are 
completely correct. 

However, there is still another fac- 
tor involved. An ad that we see in 
a magazine has not yet proved itself 
—in most cases, unless it’s a repeat— 
to be good or bad or indifferent. It’s 
on trial at the very moment we see it. 
We, The Copy Chasers, are aware that 
the advertiser doesn’t know himself 
whether it’s good, bad or indifferent. 
We are looking at an unknown quan- 
tity. We are judging it at the same 
time the buying power is judging it. 

Now consider this present case. 
Every one of the ads submitted to this 
competition must be a good ad, be- 
cause it must have proved itself to 
the advertiser to bring in the results. 
Who are we, then, to say any one of 
these ads displayed here is no good? Or 
that one campaign is better than an- 
other? We'd be crazy because each ad 
here is a Anowm quantity—and known 
to be successful. (Or should be!). 

The only thing we can contribute 
to the meeting is to attempt to explain 
why the ads were successful. Then 
the problem is—which ads? (There 
were about 300 panels in this com- 
petition. ) 

Well, this problem is simplified a 
great deal by still another factor. 
Surprisingly enough, few of the ads 
submitted are known to be successful. 
In many cases, the result stories are 
neither impressive or _ significant. 
Vague comments like ‘“Salesmen _ re- 
port receiving many favorable com- 
ments” are worthless. Number of 
inquiries received means little unless 
you know how many inquiries might 








have been received at maximum. Even 
sales resulting from inquiries may be 
a deceptive figure—the sales may be 
due to other influences than advertis- 
ing (for example, a terrific market 
demand). 

So these advertisers, believe it or 
not, have entered ads which they don’t 
know are successful or not! 

A rapid and probably not too in- 
accurate count of the entries shows 
that: 

62 admit results “not measurable” 

26 say something vague, like “‘sat- 

isfactory” 
24 are equally vague with a refer- 
ence to “sales increased” 

9 confessed keeping no record 

28 reported a “large” number of 
inquiries, without mentioning a 
figure 

11 did not answer the question 

Total—160 advertisers not know- 
ing for a fact whether their advertis- 
ing is doing them any good. 

Shame on them for being so ex- 
travagantly foolish. Shame on their 
agencies for taking money under false 
pretenses. 

Well, our job is easy. We just pick 
campaigns with the most impressive 
and best documented result stories. 
That’s all. 

Our final word before we read the 
names. Some of you, at this moment, 
are probably wishing to get your 
fingers around the Copy Chasers’ 
throats and grumbling, “How can 
you measure a campaign 
like mine? I didn’t go after coupons, 
and, if advertising is only one part 


results on 


of selling, how can sales figures be 
a gauge of advertising results?” 

If you’re one of those, this last 
word: If you haven’t any results, go 
get ‘em. Some day sales will be harder 
to make and dollars for advertising 
will be harder to get, and it will 
behoove you to be equipped to prove 
that your advertising appropriation is 
justified. And if you don’t know 
how to get and measure results, you’d 
better find out. We 


of an advertising campaign that can’t 


can’t conceive 
be measured for results, and if you 
don’t know how to do it, you’d better 
ask a good research company to help 
you out. Spend the money it takes, 
to find out if the money you're spend- 
ing is money well spent. 


Plaques and Prizes 


Due to the fact that the entries in 
the products advertising classification 
outnumbered those in the institutional 
advertising division by about four to 
one, we took the liberty of making 
one plaque and three certificate awards 
in the product section and one plaque 
and only one certificate award among 
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HOW LONG SHOULD A PAINT BRUSH LAST? 


RUBBERSET 


ae . i 





“. . one of the cleanest layouts we've ever seen . . 


September. The advertiser reports: 


the institutionals. Of the 22 honor- : 
1. Larger demand for Nylon painters 


able mentions, practically all were wet alge r 
°° shes a os > rewe >manc 
entered under product advertising. es See Ge ees = 
for all similar items 
The two plaque winners were al- 2. 437 inquiries from 
most immediately located. These two tributors directly — handi 
; ee 99 3 207 requests from jobbers to handle 

stood out clearly as “‘best. cal 
2 y : Rubberset Nylon line 

* First award for product adver- 4 Requests from present distributors 
tising goes to Rubberset Company for for 3300 preprints of each adver 
a campaign of spreads whose chances 


tisement 
: OK AS INSERTED. Plaque coming up 
were not hurt at all, we'll have to 1 5 
admit, by some of the cleanest layouts 


for the DoHERTY, CLIFFORD & SHEN- 

oni*ee aver anan. FIELD ADVERTISING AGENCY with 

- ; FRANK Donwerty head of the creative 
The plan is to sell Nylon bristled 

paint brushes to distribution outlets 


division. 
and painters and painting contractors. 


4 


users and dis 


% The plaque winner in the insti- 
tutional advertising division is, 0! 
course and to be expected, the B. I 
Goodrich Company campaign. No 
need to discuss it here (for you must 
be as familiar with it as anybody else 


We are going to skip the details, 
tor our appear in a 
special article on the Rubberzet cam- 
paign in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for 


comments will 


in America) except to quote from 
| 4 antes ra “Results:” 
, Based on Starch reports these ac 


vertisements are rated among the high 
est “readership per (dollar) in the 
U. S.: B. F. Goodrich salesmen are wer 
comed by prospects everywhere, ane 
the advertising is enthusiasticalls dis 
cussed by the men they contact 
OK AS INSERTED. Step up and take 
another in a long series of bows, KEN- 
NETH W. AKERS, president and ac 
count executive, GriswoLp-EsHLe- 
MAN COMPANY, assisted by Joun C 
DUNN, account executive. 
% Certificate Winner: The Ohio 
Crankshaft Company’s campaign wr 
TOCCO hardening. We've discuss¢ 
re of Gon res ~ it before. There’s usually a dolla 
* sign in the headline, and brief copy ® 
: r . — 
devoted to comparing the economy © 
TOCCO with the expense of another 
method. All the ads follow tty 
much this formula: 
WHY 58c? 
*Braze it for 4c with TOCCC D 
Willey’s Carbide Tool Compa: vl 
reports the following nent 





a) 


B.F. Goodrich 


mace + ret eE TS ad 


“ . . wherever these ads have ran, 
acceptance of the company and its 
product goes up sharply .. .”’ 


° 


troit, 
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IN THE METALWORKING INDUSIRIFS 


AIS s METH 


METALWORKING INDUSTRIES’ ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 
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Harden it for 7) with Tocco 





“ ” 


. « « has impact and continuity . . . 


trom TOCCO Induction Brazing 

tool tips 

l Large lathe tools: eight times as 
fast. TOCCO brazes 85 per hour 
former method 80 per day 

2. Cost cut from $8c to 4c for eac! 
large tool 

3. Small tools % to %4 inch square) 

TOCCO brazes 250 to 400 per hour 

4. Two 15-KW TOCCO machines 


paid for themselves in three months 
There’s a coupon in each ad, which 
the advertiser reports has come back 


1,200 times, with — in a third of the 
cases — specific problems to be solv- 
ed. 

OK AS INSERTED. This campaign 


has impact and continuity and is 
responsible for a certificate award to 
Lee CANFIELD, copywriter, Gris- 
WOLD-ESHLEMAN COMPANY. 

¥%& Certificate winner: The Aridye 
campaign on pigment 
colors for textiles. It shows the reader 
a different fabric each month and 
asks, “How Would YOU Print This 


Corporation 





5 obtes Mm (ole (ee ohen © eea! hr 
ene printer weed Aridys” ved end aniline black 
a” Bei 

. 


another certificate winner . 
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"TOUGHEST JOB 





“. . full of hard selling product facts, performance data, and pictures 


Pattern?” (Described pretty well in 
the May issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING.) Interesting thing is that the ads 
pulled only “one or two traceable re- 
sponses per advertisment”, but “it is 
equivalent to 2 or 3% of the total 
number of customers in the market 
when the entire market is less than 60 
plants. Furthermore, the individual 
order will often result in enough 
color to print several hundred thou- 
sand yards of fabric.” 

OK AS INSERTED. The credit goes to 
the Futter & SmitH & Ross AGENCY 
working in collaboration with the 
ARIDYE CORPORATION’s staff. 

%& Certificate winner: R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc. Again, may we refer 
you to our May article for a descrip- 
tion of the LeTourneau style. This is 
a different campaign from the one 
that won the ABP Competition award, 
but it’s just as socko, just as full of 
hard selling product facts, perform- 
ance data, and pictures. Typical: 

“TOUGHEST JOB IN 20 YEARS” 

says Art Hendrickson, Hendrick 
son Bros Inc 

Copy tells about the earth-moving 
problem (‘a contractor’s nightmare”) 
ill laid out like a story, and you almost 
get a feeling of suspense wondering 
if the Tournapulls will come through. 
They do. 

OK AS INSERTED. Certificate coming 
up for Date Strout and Brit Boyp, 
copywriters, ARNOLD ANDREws IN- 
DUSTRIAL AGENCY; ANDY ANDREWS, 
agency executive; GENE WEYENETH 
and Joe VANDELOO, advertising de- 
partment executives, R. G. LeTour- 
NEAU, INc.: and ArT BEIER, agency 
art director. 

% Certificate winner: American 
Chain & Cable. Here’s the purpose: 


The company’s name might indicate 
that it makes only two products—chain 


IN 20 YEARS” 





and cable—whereas its 17 divisions a 
tually manufacture 150 different pr 
ducts. One purpose of the campaig 
is to dramatize the diversity of the con 
pany'’s products and the multiplicity « 
their uses 
A second purpose is to identify ea 
of the 17 divisions—all of which a 
well known by their individual name 
as part of the American Chain ¢ 
Cable organization 
The ads are quizzes, each with thre 
questions, like “What cooks faste 
than a gas stove?”’, “How many volts 
in a lightning bolt?”, “What is 
helicoid movement?”’, and the answe: 
all mention some ACCO product 
OK AS INSERTED. Certificate, pleas 
to WaLttace MEYER, president 
ReEINCKE-MEYER & FINN, and to th 
copywriters on the various divisior 
of the Acco account who contributed 
ideas and copy to the campaign 
Honorable Mention 


From here in, there are dozens of 
campaigns that might be “honorabl 


h 


“ 


. ads are quizzes, each « 
three questions .. .” 
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Number 9 in o series of ads 
showing the coverage by 
Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods of the men 
who design, supervise, and 
construct construction jobs, ond 






who control buying and specifying 





of construction products. 
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“a be a) 16-story addition to Hartford General 
our, 





Hospital, Hartford, Connecticut, utilizing 
3000 tons of welded structural steel. 
300 subscriptions to ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS were at work here, providing 
, greater knowledge of improved 

t pr a z : , ae construction techniques and products. 


ro Magen The 16-story General Hospital addition at Hartford, Connecticut, was simply 
| nome designed, easier and faster to erect because of the improved techniques of 
welding and construction developed through war use. 


h thre As this structure was being conceived, 3 subscriptions to ENGINEERING 
Kaste NEWS-RECORD were going to Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 

; - Hartford, architectural engineers responsible for its design. 

newei re A ry] YO U Before contracts were awarded, 78 subscriptions for ENGINEERING NEWS.- 

ict RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS were going to George A. 

pleas Fuller Company, New York, Contractors. And this is how ENGINEERING 

siden NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS reached the 

Net T oO P T Pat i 5 subcontractors: E. B. McGurk, excavating, Connecticut, 2; Carl Koch, 

“buted steel erection, New York, 3; Hallen Welding Service, New York, 

| 2; Otis Elevator Corporation, Massachustts, 8; Grinnell Company, 
Massachusetts, sprinkler system, 4; York Safe & Lock Company, 

ens of F re) R vault doors, 2; Edward Balf Company, cement work, 1; Bethlehem Steel, 

rorabl New York, steel fabrication, 193 and R. E. Carrick, New York, concrete arches, 
4...300 subscriptions to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
and CONSTRUCTION METHODS, making regular sales calls 

¢C re) Vv > R A G E #4 during the conception, design and construction stages . . . the 
© most important stages in which you must sell your products. 

So, in looking to the future, remember . . . the future will only take care 
of itself to the degree in which you prepare for it now. 
A profitable future for your company lies in the designs and work of 
the more than 65,000 construction men who are paid subscribers 
to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
If you would like us to help you prepare for this future, write A. E. Paxton, Publisher, for ‘‘Selling 
Aids to the Engineering Construction Market’’ or ‘Jobs Advertising Can Do."' 
Engineering News-Record 

: Construction Methods 
The Two Leading Engineering Construction Authorities subscribed to by more than 65,000 Construction Men... 
Giving you maximum coverage at minimum cost. 

h 


McGRAW-HILL PUBL!CATIONS ¢ 330 WEST 42nd STREET ¢ NEW YORK 18,N. Y. 
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Rustless Iron and Steel Corp. 


mentioned.”” Trouble is, we had to 
stop when we ran out of certificates. 
Probably an 
number of 
reported evidence of good results, and 
among these are United States Steel 
Corporation (American Steel & Wire 
Bakelite 


phonograph 


injustice Was done to a 


companies whose panels 


Company), 
( Vinylite 


Corporation 
cam- 
paign), International Printing Ink, 
Babcock & Wilcox, Metal & Thermit 
Corporation, Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, Ohio Brass Company, Aer- 
The Bassick Com- 
pany, Thomas A. Edison (storage bat- 
Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
Company, B. F. Goodrich 


record 


co Corporation, 


teries), 
ment 
Chemical Company, Bristol Company, 


the Trailmobile Company, the MB 
Mfg. Company, Preformed Wire 
Rope Information Bureau, the Heil 


Company, Thatcher Mfg. Company, 
and Cincinnati Grinders. 


Those advertisers, frankly, got 
gypped, because the ads were good and 
the results were usually there. More 


fortunate — and for really no other 


reason than that they have some ele 
ment that is unusual rather than just 
the 
fashions are the following: 
Rustless lron and Steel Corporation. 
To correct a misconception that stain- 
less steels are so dithcult to fabricate 


that they cannot be handled by the 


being good in more accepted 


average campaign, Rustless publishes 
3-page ads, solid with copy, on such 


Jenkins Brothers 





PRACTICAL Pivtve Lavo 


Gallery 


subjects as “How Stainless Steel Is 
Machined at Roeblings” and “Making 
Wedge Wire Screens of Stainless 
Steel.” (See ‘“Gallery.”) Probably 
takes a half hour to digest the infor- 
mation, but the effort must be worth 
while, for Rustless reports that dis- 
tribution of booklets offered in the 
ads has reached 15,000. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation. Tough-talking copy that 
is right down the alley of hard-boiled 


contractors is coupled with rather 
distinctive scratchboard illustrations 
to put over the impression that 


Worthington equipment is rugged and 
reliable. (See “‘Gallery.’’) 
Worthington credits the campaign 
“completion of a 
and 


for having helped 
topnotch dealer organization 
worth-while cooperation of established 
dealers.” 

Jenkins Bros. It’s a 
of a long campaign of “Practical Pip- 
ing Layouts,” including pictures that 
engineers like so well they’re practically 
pin-ups. (See “Gallery.”) Jenkins 
reports: “Over 6,000 sets of special 


continuation 


reprints of the piping layouts have 
been distributed. All have been re- 
quested.” Then there’s this significant 
statement: “Scores of engineers have 
letters of 


written appreciation 


suggestions for additional piping lay- 


Gallery 





Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


outs statements that they had, 
or planned to, base specific plans on 
the material.” 

National Aluminite Corporation. 
Here’s unusual human interest for an 
industrial campaign. (See “Gallery.” 
Each ad has a close-up portrait of a 
Nalco representative, an interesting 
headline (“‘Most Slimes and Algae Are 
Like Fingerprints”) and chatty copy. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany. We like this breezy copy ap- 
pearing under the head, “Handles Like 
a Featherweight — Hardest Hitting 
in its Class!”: (See “Gallery.”’) 

“Effectiveness best indicated by reac 
tion in the coal mining field where the 


company had never been very active 

and salesmen had to contend with 
a considerable ‘never heard of you atti 
tude After six months, field reports 
showed that the attitude was lessened 
and salesmen were he ing met vit 


recognition.” 


Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Compan) 
Purpose is to sell architects and store 
owners on the “open-type” storefront 
which displays the entire store and its 
merchandise to the street. (See ‘‘Gal- 
lery.”) 

Stephens-Adamson Mf g. 


this series 


Com pany 
Standard elements in (See 
“Gallery.”) are: 

l Rough sketch explaining a 1 terial 
handling with det 
handwriting 

2 Headline 
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problem 
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WELDING... A SUBSTANTIAL 


MARKET FOR SUBSTANTIAL SALES 


These are the Major Industries using Welding . . . 


Aircraft 

Automotive 

Boilers & Tanks 
Chemicals & Foods 
Contract Shops 


Electrical Manufacturing 
Heavy Fabrication 
Light Fabrication 


Railroads 
Shipyards 


Mines & Quarries 
Petroleum 


Public Utilities 
Steel Mills & Blast Furnaces 
Structural Fabrication 


and many others .... 


These products are used in Welding... 


Electrodes, Coated 
Arc Welders (Manual) 
DC Generator 

AC Transformer 


Automatic Welding Machines 


Arc Welding Cable 
Electrode Holders 
X-Ray Equipment 


Face Shields & Helmets 
Gas Welding Rods, Bare 
Torches, Welding & Cutting 
Cutting Machines, Gas 
Regulators (Gas) 

Hose, Welding & Cutting 
Acetylene Generators 

Flux Welding & Brazing 


Safety Equipment 


Gloves, Safety 
Goggles 

Cable Connectors 
Ground Clamps 
Welding Clamps 

Pipe Fittings (Welding) 
Grinders, Portable 
Grinding Wheels 


These manufacturers advertise their products regularly in The WELDING ENGINEER 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 

Aladdin Rod & Flux Mig. Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Alloy Rods Co. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Agile Corp. 

American Brass Co. 

American Chain & Cable Co. 

American Optical Co. 

American Platinum Works 

Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Amsco (American Manganese 
Steel Div., American Brake 
Shoe Co.) 

Anti-Borax Compound Co. 

Arcos Corporation 

Atlas Welding Accessories Co. 

Badger Corp. 

Bastian-Blessing Co. 

Bentley Weldery, Inc. 

Black Mfg. Co. 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works 

Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Callite Tungsten Corp. 

Cargille, R. P. 

Carter-Lockard Co. 

Central Corp., The 

Champion Rivet Co. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

Chek-Shock Mfg. Co. 

Chelsea Prods, Inc. 

Chicago Hdw. Foundry Co. 


Chicago Mfg. & Distr. Co. 
Cincinnati Tool Co. 
Cleveland Tungsten, Inc. 
Colonial Tanning Co. 
Couse Mfg., Inc. 
Cullen-Friestedt Co. 
Dallett Co., The 

Dockson Corp. 

Drennan, Lee J. 


Dupont de Nemours, E. I., & Co., 
Inc., Graselli Chemicals Dept. 


Eastern Equipment Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Eisler Engineering Co. 

Electric Arc., Inc. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., The 

Electroloy Co., The 

Elliott Mig. Co. 

Eutectic Welding Alloys Co. 

Faulk, F. R. 

Federal Machine & Welder Co. 

Flint Products Co. 

Fuller, G. C., Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Greyhound A. C. Arc Welder 
Corp. 

Handy & Harman 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Harris Calorific Co. 


Hercules Electric & Mfg., Co., Inc. 


Hobart Bros. Co. 
Independent Engineering Co. 


International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Jackson Products 

Jessar, Fred 

Knu-Vise Inc. 

Krembs & Co. 

Lincoln Electric Co. 

Linde Air Products Co. 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., P. R. 
Marquette Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Metal Bond Mfg. Co. 

Metro Mig. Co. 

Midland Paint & Varnish Co. 
Mid-States Equipment Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Modern Engineering Co. 
Moorwood Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Nageldinger, John, & Sons, Inc. 


National Carbide Corp. 
National Steel Corp. 
Northeast Metals Co. 

Page Steel & Wire Division 
Penn Tool & Machine Co. 
Phillips, C. E., & Co. 

Pierce Governor Co. 
Reid-Avery Co. 

Roberts, Weldon Rubber Co. 
Safety Gas Lighter Co. 
Sciaky Bros. 

Seymour Mfg. Co. 
Shawinigan Products Corp. 
Sherman Co. 


Sight Feed Generator Co. 

Smith, A. O., Corporation 

Speer Carbon Co. 

Special Welding Alloy Co., Inc. 

Stackpole Carbon Co. 

St. Pierre Chain Corp. 

Stoody Mig. Co. 

Titan Metal Mig. Co. 

Trindl Products Ltd. 

Tube Turns, Inc. 

Tweco Products Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 

United States Steel Corp. 

United States Steel Supply Co. 

Vangtronic Corp. 

Victor Equipment Co. 

Welding Alloys Mfg. Co. 

Welding & Cutting Materials 
Co 


Welding Equipment & Supply 
Co. 


Weldit, Inc. 

Weldrite Co., Inc. 

Wells, Martin 

Welsh Mfg. Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Wiese Plow Welding Co. 

Willson Products, Inc. 

Wooldridge Aluminum Weld. 
Prod. 

Wrigley, William, Jr., Co. 


FIRST in paid circulation—FIRST in advertising—FIRST in prefer- 
ence of the key buyers of the welding industry, The WELDING ENGI- 
NEER is the logical outlet for your sales message to this ever-expanding 


industry. 


® .« WELDING ENGINEER 


Published by The Welding Engineer Publishing Co. 
Division of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


Executive & Sales Offices 


330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


Editorial & Production Offices 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Also publishers of The WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA 











ibbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
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How They Pile It Up and Take 
It Away” 
Photograph of a S-A installation 
4. Closeup or diagram of the operat- 
ing principle 
5. Briet copy outlining results 


Proctor & Schwartz. Another cam- 
paign sticking closely to one layout 
formula: (See “Gallery.’’) 

|. User-gain headline, such as “Top 
Quality Pigment Dried at Rate of 
1,820 Pounds per hour 

2. Display of “Proctor Continuous 
Conveyor System™ or whatever the 
unit being promoted 

3. Simplified diagram of the layout. 

4. Enough copy to give you a pretty 
good idea of the operating condi 
tions and how the system works 

5. Small cut of the product handled 
by the P. & S. system 

Republic Steel Corporation (Electric 
Weld Line Pipe). “Visually Inspected 
Inside and Out!” is the point pushed 
m this campaign. The first in the 
group shows a big eye with sight lines 
extending both toward the outside 
ind inside of the pipe. (See ““Gallery.”) 

Later ads go on from there, but the 
picture of eye and pipe, much smaller, 
remains in each ad. 

George Gorton Machine Company 
and Davis Boring Tool Division, Gid- 
dings & Lewis Machine Tool Company. 
These two campaigns are practically 
identical in treatment. (See “Gal- 
lery.””) Cluttered layout. Long “re 
sult” headline — “ 
Seconds on a Gorton — 1, Taper, 2, 
Chamfer, 3, Cut-Off” and “Davis 
Special Bars Complete 6 Upper and 
Lower Cylinder Liner Bores in Single 
Picture of the machine, 


> 


3} Operations in 72 


Movement”’. 
mvariably with an operator in the 











Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Davis Boring Tool 





Proctor & Schwartz 
Gallery 


scene. Diagram and/or closeup of 
some operation or part. Subheads like 
these: “Gorton 3-Dimensional Panto- 
graph Rough and Finish Cuts Die for 
Stamping Aluminum Bottle Caps at 
One Setting in One Hour” and “Davis 
Expanding — Retracting Type Boring 
Tool Holds Size to .002” and Elim- 
inates Taper Same Bar Used on 
3 Block Sizes”. Quite a bit of copy 
describing the job. A box of “Job 
Facts” or “Production Facts.” Gener- 
ous plug for inquiry with, in Gorton’s 
case, picture of booklet. 

The Foxboro Company. This was 
another of the winners in the ABP 
contest, and was described in our re- 
port then. (See “Gallery.”’) 

DuPont. These colorful, human- 
interest-packed advertisements would 
win prizes in contests decided (as most 
are) solely on the basis of superficial 
appearance. It wins our prize because 
of its sound strategy and easy-riding 
copy. (See “Gallery.”) 

And we award special mention to 
the copywriter who wrote the follow- 
ing and the forbearance of whoever 
approved it without ordering a re- 


arrangement to avoid the double 
“for’s” 
These household tumblers are also 


light, tasteless, odorless, good-looking 
just what the housewife has been look 
ing tor, tor years 


That’s good, because that’s the way 
people talk, not like English compo- 
sitions. 

Lamson & Sessions Company. We 


Gallery 


IMPROVEMENTS 


The Foxboro Company 


in Multi-Point Measurement 
with DYNALOG instruments 
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Republic Steel Corporation 


can imagine it’s a tough assignment 
having to write copy supposed to get 
hardware retailers steamed up over 
bolts, nuts and screws. The Lamson 
& Sessions strategy is to remind the 
dealer that frequent turn-over of a 
line at regular mark-up is sometimes 
better, as a profit producer, than in- 
frequent turn-over of a long-profit 
line; also that bolts and nuts build up 
store traffic, therefore a complete line 
should be carried. (See ‘“‘Gallery.”) 

Copy excerpt: 

You can get candy at the cigar store, 
headache powders at the soda fountain, 
engine oil at the super-market, tires at 
the gas station, library books at the 
drug store—but there's nary a place 
you can get bolts and nuts from a fully 
assorted stock except at the hardware 
store 
Then there’s a neat ad suggesting 

“Let’s Sell Bolts and Screws Like Sugar 
and Salt and Molasses” which once 
were sold in bulk but now are sold 
in a standard, minimum-sales-unit 
package. This leads to a plug for the 
Lamson Speed-Merchant, an _ open- 
counter display cabinet. 

American Rolling Mill Company. 
Porcelain enamel easily resisting the 
hazards that beset other appliance 
materials is the plot of this series. 
Main illustrations show that “Not 
even lemon juice can stain this life- 
time finish” .. “A sizzling skillet 
won’t scorch this surface” . . “The 
coin test shows them the hardness of 
porcelain enamel.” (See “Gallery.”) 
Copy follows up with a review of 
other characteristics; for example, the 


“lemon juice” ad also has illustrated 
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ficient distribution 


Catalogs that are kept and used are the only true 
measure of the efficiency of your catalog procedure. 
— Few key men in industry keep filed and instantly 
UBLIC : ; : 
accessible, the many catalogs they receive in the 
course of a year. 
— You can be assured that your catalog will be kept 
and used when it is delivered by the McGraw-Hill 
Catalog Services. 
E-B-R for example, delivers your product data to 


menens the major buying power in the electrical field, in a 
to get 
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any mantallv-controlled machine 
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LAMSON & SESSIONS 








Lamson & Sessions Company 


paragraphs telling about burn resist- 
ance, heat resistance, easy cleaning. 
Air Reduction. “What's the best 
way” is the standard beginning of 
headlines in this campaign to promote 
the use of both oxyacetylene flame 
and the electric arc in railroad main- 
tenance and repair. (See “Gallery.’’) 
“What’s the Best Way to Repair 
Broken Cylinders?”, ““What’s the Best 
Way to Build up Worn Frogs?”, 
“What's the Best Way to Repair a 
Broken Locomotive Frame?” are an- 
swered in a “S2-page picture book” 
which is offered via a generous coupon. 
Not much information in the ads, 
but the purpose is to get inquiries and 
the attention-getting idea is smart. 
Armstrong Machine Works. “How 
to Trap Steam Jacketed Equipment 
for faster heating” an installation 
photo . . subhead: “User Reports 
75% Reduction in Cooking Time” 
copy describing the case and 
a box headed “Some Tips Regarding 
Drainage of Steam-Jacketed Equip- 
set up a pattern for a swell 
information-loaded “how to” series. 
Copy in this one (See “Gallery.”) 
also refers to a table which “contrasts 
proper trapping with drainage through 
a cracked valve” in terms of steam 
wasted and total dollar cost by various 
sizes of orifice. Other ads always 
start “How to Trap,” then the partic- 
ular equipment is mentioned, then an 


ment” 
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American Rolling Mill Company 























































owner-benefit phrase (“for quick, 
thorough condensate drainage” or “‘to 
eliminate dangerous slugs of water”). 
The Bullard Company. This series 
gives the economics of the Bullard 
Man-Au-Trol, “the automatic control 
that is as versatile as manual control,” 
as “tell-all” a phrase as we’ve ever 
seen in so few words. One spread asks, 
“How many classes of work can one 
automatic machine handle?”, and 
“Now .. it can handle as 
many as any  manually-controlled 
machine.” (See “Gallery.”) This is 
graphed, and there’s copy explaining 
that “No longer must an automatic 
machine be essentially a  special- 
purpose machine.” Finally, there are 
several paragraphs headed “Lightens 
Labor’s Load” . . “Makes One Ma- 
chine Do More” “Cuts Automatic 
Set-up Time” . . “Reduces Spoilage.” 
A. B. Dick Company. These ads 
spend all their time selling a booklet 
called, “The A B C of Contract Ter- 
mination”. (See “Gallery.”) Here’s 
the display type for one ad, and see 
how simple and direct it is: 
Down-to-earth help on 
CONTRACT TERMINATION 
Send for our booklet, “The A BC of 


Contract Termination”. Outlines term- 
ination procedure, sets down a simple, 
practical method of producing all paper 
work required 


answers 


Gallery 
A. B. Dick Company 
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Scott Paper Company 
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Armstrong Machine Works ; 


Scott Paper Company. To stress 
upon the boss the importance of good 
washroom facilities for improving and 
maintaining good industrial relations, 
Scott reports on a survey of employes Bg 
which revealed that good washrooms 
are “one of the ‘Big 4’ in good work- 
ing conditions,” along with safety Be 
devices, adequate lighting and proper 
ventilation. (See “Gallery.”) There 
are two figures in each illustration. 





Body copy goes on to prove that 
“Modern, sanitary washrooms, com- 
plete with plenty of hot water, soap 
and good quality individual paper 
towels, help keep workers happy.” 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. Exper- 
iences of the Disstoneer (the Disston 
sales engineer) in helping to cut costs 
and solve problems are related in this 
campaign, which offers enough infor- 
mation to make the story realistic. 
(See “Gallery.”) Picture of the case 
is shown, and then there is a box, set 
apart from the main story, giving 
some sales facts about some Disston 
saw. 

That’s the list. It must have paid 
you to stay with us to the end of the 
line, for you can’t have avoided being 
inoculated with some very smart and 
stimulating advertising. Every one of 
these campaigns is worth your study 
whenever you encounter it from now 
on in your reading. 


Henry Disston & Sons 
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C.E.D. forecasts an annual production increase of 66% 


over 1939! 


LET THE 


The producers of radios, telephones, short- 
wave broadcasting facilities, wireless equip- 
ment, television sets, radar . . . and the many 
other products of modern-day communica- 
tions . . . are another big “‘member”’ of the 
metalworking industry — like the producers 
of home appliances, machinery, hardware, 
automobiles, aircraft, plus a host of others to 
whom metalworking is vital. 


All of these 


common tie in their interest in everything per- 


‘“*“member”’ industries have a 


taining to metalworking management, re- 
search, design, engineering, purchasing, pro- 


duction. The editorial and advertising breadth 


Live metalworking plants will benefit. 


IRON AGE HELP YOU! 


of The Iron Age gives them a common meeting 
ground. Their key men depend on it for facts, 
news of trends and developments in the metal- 
working industry. They read it... intensively 
and regularly. 

That is why manufacturers who want to 
build bigger, better business advertise in The 
Iron Age. They open up new markets and get 
a larger share of their present ones. The Iron 
Age with its editorial and advertising breadth, 
its prestige and wide readership is ready to go 
to work for you. Use its great power and wide 
influence now. 


Advertise in The Iron Age. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 
1016 Guardian Building 
Cleveland 14 
Main 0988 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
Cc. L. HASKINS 
1134 Otis Building 

Chicago 3 


Cc. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Street 

New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


JOHN M. HUGGETT 
814 Park Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
Adantic 1832 


PEIRCE LEWIS 
7310 Woodward Ave. 


B. L. HERMAN 
Chilton Building 
56th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39 
Sherwood 1424 


R. RAYMOND KAY 
2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Los Angeles 28 Granite 0741 


D. C. WARREN 
P. O. Box 81, Hartford 
Hartford 3-1641 


FRED BANNISTER 
967 Farmington Ave. 
West Hartford 7 
Hartford 32-0486 


Detroit 2 
Trinity 1-3120 





THE IRON AGE % 


METALWORKING HEADQUARTERS 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 47] Is it necessary for the distributor 
’ to cover every major market? Here 
Market Analysis are two principal reasons: 
glass distributor can develop the sales 1. Full market coverage gives the 
of LOF safety glass distributor greater safety because if 
Passenger car registrations are a volume drops in one market, it will 
good basis for measuring market pos not affect him too much; if an un 
sibilities for safety glass replacement fortunate price condition exists in a 
We have developed a base figure of single market, diversification market- 
safety glass per car per year as a wise will not cut down his profits too 
reasonable safety glass potential. By far; and a drop in one market may 
multiplying the number of car regis- be offset by a gain in another. 
trations in his territory with this 2. Full market coverage brings 
figure, the glass distributor obtains greater volume by increasing the 
a figure which represents the total number of potential and actual cus 
volume of safety glass replacement tomers; because there are more fields 
at the yearly sales potential for his to sell to, business in one type of 
service area glass product or service frequently 





WHie they distribute nationally, major manufacturers and 
suppliers se// regionally. And they recognize the tremendous 
business potential of the nation’s greatest industrial region — the 
Central West —by cultivating it with special offices, branch plants 
and key sales stafts 

Obvious, isn’t it, that this regional selling should be 
bolstered by regional advertising directed to the management 
executives who control the region's prodigious purchasing power? 

In the Central West, these management men read, use and 
prefer the Chicago Journal of Commerce as their source of daily 
business news. This daily business newspaper enhances the returns 


on any advertising schedule designed for sales to management men. 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 





The source of daily business news in 
the nation's greatest industrial crea. 





leads to more business in anotl 
type. The greatest volume in a give 
area will be possible only when 
markets are covered. The right 
select his customers in accord wit 
their profitability to him is alwa 

with the flat glass distributor and 1 

affected by the extent of his cov 

age. 

All of the foregoing information 
has been developed by us for the 
tributor by counties and is presented 
to him in a convenient Kardex file. 
There is a card for each county in his 
service area. These cards are arranged 
by zones. Each county analysis-card 
indicates the distributor’s sales and the 
glass potential in the county. |: 
further lists the number of customers 
he serves, divided into the various types 
of trade classifications they represent, 
the number of retail outlets in the 
county as well as the number of lum- 
ber, building supply, and hardware 
stores, the automotive stores, the num- 
ber of cars registered in the county, 
the number of manufacturers and the 
value of products produced by these 
manufacturers in the county, thus 
indicating the industrial market pos- 
sibilities. 


1s- 


The major towns in each county are 
listed on the cards, population of the 
county, the effective buying income 
per capita, and the quality market in- 
dex. Each card is ranked in regard 
to population, EBI per capita, and 
quality market index. In using the 
Kardex file, it is simple for the dis- 
tributor to chart his progress in a 
complete market coverage. 

He can select from this file the 
counties where sales promotion ind 
sales efforts produce the best results; 
he can establish proper and more eco- 
nomical routing of his salesmen; and 
he can develop sales potentials for his 
sales force on the basis of those de- 
veloped by LOF and shown on the 
county cards. 


The preparation of a market an- 
alysis requires weeks on our part, but 
only hours on the part of the partici- 
pating glass distributor. In presenting 
the findings to the glass distributor, 
we submit a picture of facts and not 
of impressions. Before we express 
conclusions and opinions on our part, 
we leave the presentation with him so 
that he can reach his own conclusions 
unbiased and without any possible in- 
fluence on our part. After he has done 
this, we go back and exchange our 
thoughts with him on the basis of 
mutual understanding as the only 
foundation for a successful develop- 
ment of his business and ours. 111s 
method has created confidence and e- 
sulted in the distributor’s request °° 
assist him further in developing 4s 
business, and that is why we are ! 

(Conclusion) 
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COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, will 
give its readers the first postwar summary of 
“What's New” in textile products, machinery 
and service units... 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 


and PROCESS NUMBER 
October, 1946 


Textile men are eager for information on new devel- 
opments in the textile field. They have been without 
Textile Shows and Exhibits for the past five years. Mills 
today are faced with many changes and are vitally in- 
terested in up-to-the-minute equipment and processes. 


COTTON will feature the latest developments in ma- 
chinery, services and supplies for all types of textile 
mills in its October MODERN EQUIPMENT and PRO- 
CESS NUMBER—the first issue of its kind for the textile 


industry in five years. 


This great October issue . . . 17,600 copies . . . will be 
read and reread by every worthwhile textile plant in the 
United States. It will be kept by textile officials, super- 
intendents and operating executives as a valuable refer- 
ence book—a catalog of the equipment and services. 
Reserve space NOW in the October MODERN EQUIP- 
MENT and PROCESS issue of COTTON. Usual rates 


will apply. 


| W.RLG. SMITH Puldishing Co. 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Also Publishers of 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE © SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH « SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 51] 


A Vet Views Advertising 


methods of treatment used by dozens 
of other publishers. We have a file 
that covers the subject from a to z. 
If anyone is interested in getting a 
test reaction of a rate announcement 
letter, I will be very glad to be of 
whatever help I can in the matter. 

So far, I have commented on the 
changes seen in the advertising pic- 
ture, but I would also like to stray 
from the subject and mention some- 
thing that I would like to see again. 


"THE TIMBERMAN reaches prac— 
tically all lumber operators 


Several years ago, a number of pub- 
lications conducted surveys to deter- 
mine how readers felt about va w 5 
makes of products. As I remember it, 
these surveys were based on asking 
engineers, contractors, and production 
men to name whom they considered to 
be the leading sources of supply for 
various items. Perhaps such informa- 
tion is available now. If it is, we are 
always interested in seeing it. Oc- 
casionally, these reports will show an 
advertiser where it might be logical 
to do a more intensive advertising job. 
I do not believe that many industrial 
advertisers have come anywhere close 


we namreaae 


of any size so I think any 


good manufacturer would be 


interested in working with 


you to help distribute 


essential equipment." 


W. G. Collins 


Assistant General Manager 
HAMMOND LUMBER COMPANY 


Samoa, California 


| 
{ 
} 







Penetration of a market comes from years of honest 
service. Since 1899 THE TIMBERMAN has been an integral part of 
the progress of the vital western forest products industry. Its authentic 
editorial columns have complete acceptance among purchasing and 
directing heads in the lumber, logging, plywood, box and woodworking 
fields. Penetration, influence, coverage and results are the hallmarks 
of leadership. All are yours with a consistent space schedule in 


THE TIMBERMAN. 
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THE TIMBERMAN 


An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 


Ab? 


Publishers of *Western Building, the light construction journal of the West 


519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


@ 


to utilizing the full power that is 
available in the advertising machine, 

Perhaps the largest and most 
thought-provoking change in the ad- 
vertising picture was something which 
I did not notice immediately, although 
now it is becoming increasingly clear, 
When I left Chicago in 1942, war 
production was getting into full swing. 
Plants were already winning “E” flags. 
Everybody was backing the production 
drive. Production could win the war 
and it did! 

When I came back last November, 
a significant change had taken place. 
The end of the war had cut the strings 
that held the whole production ma- 
chine together. Sales managers were 


stewing about how to catch up with | 


a tremendous backlog of orders. 
Workers were taking what appeared 
to be well-earned vacations. Those 
on the job relaxed and production 
suffered. Many people cut out all 
overtime work. There was no con- 


centrated effort to lick the production } 


problem before it became any bigger. 
Recently, I checked an issue of one 
of the large business papers which has 
production as one of its main editorial 
themes. Out of a total of 446 ad- 
vertisers, only eight suggested in their 
advertising that it would be a good 
idea to try to speed up peacetime pro- 
duction. In this issve, one of the steel 
companies ran an ad showing a stone 
monument as its main feature. Out 
of a total of 20 odd editorial articles 
in the book, only one made use of the 
word “production” in the headline. 


Personally, I don’t think it’s too 
late to do something about it now. | 
believe there is a job cut out for pub- 
lishers and advertisers, alike, to keep 
everybody “production-conscious” un- 
til balance is restored in the old law 
of supply and demand. And by 
“everybody,” I include those who are 
responsible for getting people back on 
the job as quick as possible and keep- 
ing them there until the “catching 
up” job is done. 


Leffel to Knight Advertising 
The James Leffel & Co., manufactur ts 


of hydraulic turbines, boilers and stokers, 
Springfield, O., has named the Knight 
Advertising Company, Columbus, O 
handle its advertising. Robert W. H 


the account executive. 


J. Coard Taylor 


J. Coard Taylor, 45, vice-presidé 
charge of sales for the Ethyl Corpora 
died suddenly in his New York apart 
June 25. He had been associated 
Ethyl for 20 years, serving first as ‘ 
dian representative, later as assistant 
manager and general sales manager 
since 1937 as vice-president. 
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Not a chance, chum! And don't let anybody tell you it can be done. 
Ringing the bell in today’s BIG industrial market calls for a good solid sock 


with a man-sized advertising program every prospect can feel. 
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Tack hammer tactics are out. That bell ts a long way up. For example: 


the Chemical Industry alone plans to spend more for plant, equipment and 


magazines are specifically designed for that kind of a job. 





ASK THE McGRAW-HILL MAN how to ring the bell in your most important 
markets. He has access to current market data and all the extra McGraw-Hill 
facilities designed to help make your advertising more effective. For example: 
the booklet, “A Guide for Keying Media Selection to Sales,” 


contains helpful information for making market studies. 


MPANY, INC. 


Headquarters for Industrial Information 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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a lack hammer 7 


alterations this year than the total consumer market predicted 


for electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and oil burners combined! 


That’s the kind of a market worth going after with everything you’ve got. 

An opportunity with such spectacular rewards, demands aggressive advertising . . 
adequate schedules and hard-hitting copy in the magazines that go directly 

to the boys who pay off in purchases of your product. McGraw-Hill 
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Williamson Picks Chairmen, 


M. A. Williamson, of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, new president of 
Associated Business Papers, has named 
the following committee chairmen to 
head up ABP activities for the current 
fiscal year: 

Adv isory 
Simmons Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany; executive committee, Kingsley 
L. Rice, Technical Publishing Com- 
pany; committee, W. K. 
Beard, Jr., McGraw-Hill; agency rela- 


committee, S. O. Dunn, 


promotion 


ABP Plans Washington Office 


tions, E. F. Thayer, Tide; cost control, 
N. O. Wynkoop, McGraw-Hill; credit, 
John De Mott, Simmons-Boardman; 
finance, Edgar A. Becker, Industrial 
Press; graphic arts, Harry Duffy, Chil- 
ton Company; member relations, Frank 
Keeney, western chairman, Keeney 
Publishing Company; Everit Terhune, 
eastern chairman, Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder; coordinating chairman, Henry 
Lord, McGraw-Hill; membership com- 
mittee, Robert B. Luchars, Industrial 


HOW SAE JOURNAL’S CIRCULATION 


“S GROWING 
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Press; merchandising paper committee, 
John Whelan, Haire Publishing Com- 
pany; National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors, Paul Wooton, Chilton 
Company; plans, P. M. Fahrendorf, 
Jeweler’s Circular-Keystone; public re- 
lations, Andrew J. Haire, Haire Pub- 
lishing Company; research committee, 
Arnold Friedman, Lebhar - Friedman 
Publications, Inc.; sales advisory com- 
mittee, Wayne Hickey, Simmons- 
Boardman; speakers bureau, Carroll 
Larrabee, Printers’ Ink; surplus prop- 
erty committee, George Pfeil, Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 
























At the first meeting of ABP’s execu- 
tive committee in New York, the 
committee unanimously approved 
establishment of a permanent office in 
Washington for the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors. The 
ofice, which will probably be located 
in the National Press Building, will 
serve as headquarters for member edi- 
tors and publishers. It will be gov- 
erned by the following officers and§ jn 
executive Committee: 
" { 
President, Paul Wooton; eastern vice , 


president, Julien Elfenbein, Haire Pub- 
lishing Company; western vice presi- 
dent, W. W. Gothard, Domestic Engi- 

g; secretary-treasurer, James G. 
Lyne, Simmons - Boardman. The 
executive committee consists of chair- 
man, Charles J. Heale, Hardware Age; 
Eric Bramley, American Aviation; L. 
C. Morrow, Factory; Bror Nordberg, 
Rock Products; Frank Steinebach, 
Foundry; Kenneth Stowell, Architec- 
turai Record; James Warren, Ahrens 


YI 


neering; 


Publishing Company; and J. D@ 
Wilder, Keeney Publishing Company. S 

Expanding the association’s public Bpject 
relations activities, the executive com- 
mittee has approved a monthly news 
letter containing a digest of editorial 
opinion of member editors. The digest Bhat js 
will be mailed to business executives, 
newspapers, radio commentators, col- eure 
umnists, government officials and de. 
others, and the objective is “to make 
important business executives more Hing 
actively aware of the business press 
as an institution more vital to indus-F" “ 
try, trade, and profession than any 
other medium of current business #PACH 
education.” 


The association has announced dates 
for the next spring meeting to be held 
at the Homestead, Hot Springs, V2 
They are May 28, 29, 30, 31, 1947. 
Fall meeting of the advisory con 
tee, executive Committee and al! 
committee chairmen will be a the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 'r- 
day and Saturday, Sept. 6 and 7, 1746. 

A-new member of the association 


is Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, pub- 
lished by William S. Auchinloss. t J} 
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und his colleagues will use in making the decisions 


execu Barding the employment of induction heating in their 


‘k, the 
ovediivesses. MACHINERY gives these men the facts they 
fhice in 


‘onfer. ed by constantly reporting the progress made in apply- 


. The & induction heating to metal-working processes. In every 


located ’ 4 r93e : 
e, will#d of metal-working knowledge, MACHINERY’S edi- 
er edi- B coverage is practical and factual, giving its readers 
e gov- 

rs and® information they want regarding new processes or 


_ fhducts, machines or materials. 
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YING DECISIONS ARE FAMILY DECISIONS 
is question of specifying induction heating is typical of 
ny of the problems in the metal-working field, where 
jor decisions are the concern, not of one or two persons 
the plant, but often of the entire “shop family.” All of 
semen read the reports on the applications of induction 
iting (or any other product or process) in MACHIN- 
LY’S editorial and advertising pages, and discuss the 


public Moject among themselves. Purchasing and specifying de- 
e com- 
y news 
ditorial 
digest 
utives, 
s, col- 
and 
> make 
more 
; press 
indus- 
mn any 


ions are the result of their composite ideas. 


ut is why MACHINERY is an important part of the sales 
tture—because MACHINERY reaches all the categories 
decision-making and decision-influencing executives, 
ing the facts about metal-working developments to the 


who are the key buying-power influences in this field. 


usiness PACH TINERY’S fact-giving advertising pages, too, are read 

id acted upon—by these working executives. 

i dates , 

* eld 
Va. 
47. 





FACTS FOR 
MEDIA EXECUTIVES 


In selling induction heating equipment, elec- 
tronic controls and devices, machines, tools, 
materials or accessories to the metal-working 
industries, complete coverage of many buy- 
ing-power factors is essential. MACHINERY 
is especially well qualified to handle his job. 


Because . MACHINERY'S timely, authori- 
tative, balanced editorial content is assurance 
of quality readership. The "right people” 
naturally read the publication that gives them 
the most (and the most usable) information. 


Because . . MACHINERY goes one step 
further to assure top quality readership by 
means of its Directed Distribution plan. Under 
this plan, MACHINERY directs personal co- 
pies each month to a list of approximately 
2500 top metal-working executives. This list is 
carefully ‘‘policed"' to make sure that it con- 
tains only executives in authoritative buying 
positions who are not already receiving MA- 
CHINERY. Because we check constantly by 
mail and personal investigation to learn who 
the important buying influences are . . .and 
WHERE they are . . . MACHINERY is able 
to assure distribution among ACTIVE buying 
influences. Irrespective of tities, men in all 
types of positions are reached if they are 
known to have buying authority. Thus, Directed 
Distribution, combined with a paid circulation 
of guaranteed quality, assures advertisers the 
coverage required to reach all the important 
groups of purchasing authorities in the metal 
working field, 





<yants the Facts! 


E INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. ¥. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 26] 
Primer for Engineers 


that ever-reliable INDUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING Market Data Boox (Oct. 
25, 1945, issue) take us by the statisti- 
cal hand, here’s what we come up with 
when we start analyzing some of the 
good books mentioned by Mr. Pardee. 
Product Engineering: 13,596 total 
circulation; 9,867 engineering execu- 
tives, including company subscriptions 
for engineers; 1,354 management and 
administrative executives; 1,195 pro- 
duction executives; 1,637 others. 


Electronics: 23,434 total circula- 


tion; 4,712 electronic and allied equip- 
ment manufacturers; 2,450 manage- 
operation and maintenance; 
1,013 distribution; 1,334 service; 
4,708 industrial; 1,238 education; 
3,448 U.S.; 4,462 others. 

Metal Progress: 20,345 total circu- 
lation; 2,855 companies and employes; 
§,437 manufacturing personnel; 8,393 
engineering personnel; 1,722 sales per- 
sonnel; 2,240 others. 

Instruments: 8,708 total circula- 
tion; 1,587 companies, officers and 
managers; 1,013 engineers; 2,431 in- 
strument department; superintendents 
and engineers; 3,503 others. 


ment, 





industry is The PAPER INDUS- 
TRY and PAPER WORLD. 


taining product 


and Engineering Handbook. 


Equipment and Supplies 


tion in the Industry. 


mation that will help you. 


Since 1919 —a 
Service orgzaniza- 
tion to pulp and 
paper making 





the first man to make paper 


according to the Chinese Encyclopaedia was 
Ts’ai-Lun (A.D. 105). He was created Marquis 
in A.D. 114 for his achievement. 


the first paper mill in America 


was established in 1690 by 
William Rittenhouse near 
the Quaker City — Phila- 
delphia. 


today. . 
various types and 239 operating pulp mills lo- 
cated in 36 states and the District of Columbia 
have a daily productive capacity of nearly 
65,000 tons of paper and paperboard and ap- 
proximately 25,000 tons of pulp. 


the oldest ABC Monthly 


serving the paper and pulp mill 


the only catalogue of its kind 


specifically designed for the men 
responsible for production — con- 
information for 
year ‘round reference is the PAPER 
AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


Include both in your schedule 
to market Machinery, Chemicals 


—THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD goes direct to 
companies, officials, managers, superintendents, engineers, chemists, fore- 
men and skilled operators. It represents the highest concentrated circula- 


The PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE and Engineering Hand- 
book is distributed to one or more key men in every operating paper 
and pulp mill in the United States and Canada and many in foreign 
countries. It keeps your service and product information before men who 
specify and buy—twelve months of the year. 


FOR A THOROUGH ADVERTISING JOB, use BOTH the MAG- 
AZINE and CATALOGUE in your schedule. Consult us on the potential 
use of any product in the pulp and paper industry—we have the infor- 


Millions are being Spent! 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5. ILL. 


~ 


738 operating paper mills of 











Metal Finishing: 5,726 total c 
lation; 4,129 manufacturers; 187 
braries, government bureaus, etc.; 
equipment and supply houses; 
others. 

Modern Plastics: 10,553 total circu- 
lation; 92 air conditioning, cooling 
and refrigeration equipment; 686 elec. 
trical goods; 289 hardware, tools, 
house furnishings; 335 machinery and 
parts; 243 toilet articles; 650 R.R., 
automotive and aircraft; 357 optical 
goods, scientific instruments; 1,234 
plastic manufacturers machinery ma- 
terials, chemicals; 1,496 molders, 
laminators and fabricators; 714 schools 
and libraries; 4,402 others. 

Industrial Equipment News: 40,116 
total circulation; 6,721 administrative; 
23,977 plant and production; 2,712 
maintenance; 4,615 purchasing; 2,015 
others. 

Materials and Methods: 15,008 total 
circulation; 6,124 engineering person- 
nel; 3,018 production personnel; 1,231 
company subscriptions; 322 company 
officials, purchasing and sales; 1,142 
government; 333 trade associations, 
jobbers and dealers; 415 professors 
and students; 311 libraries; 694 un- 
classified; 750 others. 

Now, an engineer would marshal 
all of the above facts in convincing 
tabular array. But the air-conditioned 
bar where I am supposed to be com- 
posing this provides neither an abacus 
nor a slide rule,—only an ancient pair 
of dice,—I will leave it up to the en- 
gineers to percentum how many of 
their ilk are readers of each publica- 
tion. 

And remember, engineers, while 
treading with me the simple labyrinths 
of industrial advertising, remember 
that the average industrial advertiser 
doesn’t tailor make advertising to meet 
the varying readership of every publi- 
cation he uses. He may have a number 
of publications on his schedule which 
receive the same ad. Some of these 
may be heavily infiltrated with engi- 
neers, like termites in the woodwork; 
others may have only a scattering rep- 
resentation, a sort of once over, light- 
ly. Sending the same ad to a number 
of publications is done primarily 8 
that the cost of production doesn’t 
completely chew up the advertising 
budget. 

And secondarily, before our bright 
engineering friends chime in with the 
answer, it’s actually a bit of n ital 
chore to turn out a number of differ- 
ent ads for each insertion, each g 
enough to interest the discriminating 
readers of today’s industrial and busi- 
ness publications, yes, a mental chore 
even for us wonder men of words; 
which we aren’t. 

Between the engineer and the in 
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HERE are about 450,000 actively used 

English words made up out of our 26 

letter alphabet. That’s a lot of words... 
but you wouldn’t get very far unless you knew 
the alphabet. Distribution is like that... you 
have to grasp the over-all picture before you 
fully know how to handle each individual 
step. 
Each month, Distribution Age editorially pre- 
sents one separate phase of distribution, ana- 
lyzing costs and the reflected savings possible 


through proper integration. 


This editorial is eagerly read by 15,000 top- 


flight purchasing executives who prefer facts 


to fancy, who apply the informative sugges- 
tions found in Distribution Age to solve their 
own distribution problems. Products and serv- 
ices of interest to this keen-minded market are 
economi¢ally presented through the advertis- 


ing columns of Distribution Age. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. * PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CLEVELAND, O. 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AUGUST ISSUE 
OF 


a 


The August issue will be devoted chiefly to 
articles on the marketing of industrial products. 
Among the major subjects featured are: 


SHORTAGES . . . Gravity of world shortages of 
raw materials, particularly lead, copper, zinc and 
tin, is emphasized in a special report by Arnold 
Kruckman based on a survey of government 
agencies. 


PETROLEUM ... Despite present handicaps the 
petroleum industry is facing the greatest demand 
for its products in the history of the nation, ac- 
cording to Joseph E. Keller, attorney, National 
Petroleum Assn. 


TIRES .. « Trends in truck and industrial tire 
marketing are forecast in a special article by 
Joel Keith, associate editor, which emphasizes 
that marketing, in a highly competitive industry, 
cannot be effective unless the phases of dis- 
tribution which precede it are efficient and 
economical. 


SULPHUR ... The basic factors in the distribu- 
tion of sulphur are discussed by R. B, Johns, 
assistant vice president and sales manager, Free- 
port Sulphur Co. 


COTTON ... recent developments and probabil- 
ities in the marketing of raw cotton are analyzed 
by D. J. Witherspoon, associate editor, in an 
overall article on cotton distribution. 


STEEL . . . What can be accomplished through 
the use of lighter freight equipment built of high 
strength steel and how transportation costs are 
affected are presented by A. F. Stuebing, as- 
sistant to manager of sales, Carnegie-Illinois 


Steel Corp. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 


THE MAGAZINE THAT INTEGRATES 
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trial advertising man is a deep gulf 
of un-understanding, a gulf which is 
amicably bridgeable. It must be be- 
cause of the difference in the way our 
gray matter functions. Let me illus- 
trate: 

Suppose an advertising man and an 
engineer simultaneously read for the 
first time a document disclosing full 
details of a new, amazing Super 
Atomic Dream Dust,—how it is made. 
what it has accomplished and what it 
may be able to do. What is their first 
reaction? The advertising man doesn’t 
pretend to understand the technicali- 
ties of manufacture or atomic struc 
ture, but he’s enthusiastic over its pos- 


sibilities. And the engineer? He gives 
the impression that he not only under- 
stands it thoroughly, but knew about 
it all the time. What he does is to 
call attention to an infinitesimal 
mathematical error on Page 11. And 
who ever heard of an enthusiastic 
engineer? 

I know they can’t help being that 
way. They always have been. Remem- 
ber back, you advertising men, to the 
days of the antediluvian past, when 
you were in college? Remember the 
single purpose engineers? They came 
to college to study engineering, noth- 
ing else but. Did the engineers take 
any of the so-called culture courses? 


40% Of Civil Work Contracts 
Go To Lower Mississippi Valley 


Area Blanketed by CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY to Receive $38,420,000 


A report released by Army Engineers June 18, re- 


veals more than $91,000,000 in civil works contracts 
have been awarded from V-J Day to June |, 1946. 
Of this amount $38,420,000 was for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. Since June |, bids have been 
received on approximately $35,000,000 of addi- 


tional work in this area. 


Tailored to blanket the contractors, engineers, and 
public officials of this area, CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY can focus your sales messages 


on this large construction market . . . with one low- 


cost advertising schedule. 


First in Current Construction News, In Advertis- 
ing, In Circulation In Lower Mississippi Valley 










my/CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONT. 


Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkonseos, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana 


LITTLE ROCK, 





LY 




















ARKANSAS 


No! Did they come out for the team? 
No! Did they try out for the college 
this and that? No! Did they come to 
mass meetings? No! Did they show 
up at social events with the best look- 
ing gals on the campus? Yes! Did 
they cop all the lush jobs at gradua- 
tion? Yes! 

Now, I ask you, what can we ad- 
vertising men do with guys like that? 
For one thing, in all seriousness, we 
can do a better job of understanding 
them and of catering to their confirmed 
reading tendencies and habits. But let 
me again repeat, industrial advertising 
is not just for engineers. It’s for the 
vast and growing audiences of some 
1,900 business papers which stimulate 
American industry and help create op- 
portunities for more and better en. 
gineers on the payroll. 

Even though the engineers have 
known industrial advertising reading 
likes, we should not adhere to them 
exclusively. Even engineers can be 
wrong. Almost every wife’s husband 
of them will gripe about consumer 
advertising built around a hackneyed 
formula appealing to their finer in 
stincts or to their lower case em¢ 
tions. 

There is just as much danger in 
falling into the slough of formular- 
ized industrial advertising as well. We 
industrial advertisers should not, fo 
instance, follow blindly the fetish of 
“tell-all” advertising, if it does not 
soundly enable us to get over the type 
ef advertising impression we want 
among the varied types of prospects 
represented by our carefully selected 
publication list. 

Let us all, advertising men and en- 
gineers alike, climb off our high horses 
and examine more closely a phenome 
non nearer home. Consider the subject 
of women and their admitted success 
in the world. In their highly individ- 
ualistic campaigns to meet and conquei 
their common objective, MAN,—do 
they follow a set formula? They're 
much too sensible to follow slavishly 
a “tell-all” or “show-all” routine. No. 
they use varied appeals, and how! 

So why not take a tip from the 
ladies? Keep our industrial advertising 
attractive to look at, interesting in 
content, varied in its appeal and per 
suasive in its action. Yes, let’s do i 
even at the risk of getting some gripes 
from engineers, from the engineers 
who are our best friends, our severest 
critics and our steadiest customers. 


God bless ’em! 


U.S. Mfg. Corp. Promotes Saunderson 


The United States Mfg. Corpor 
New York, has named Percy W. Sauncet 
son as its new purchasing agent 
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on the hill... 


@ There was dust on a hill between Santos and Sao Paulo 
down in Brazil . . . Dust made by men and machines cut- 


ting a road through the countryside .. . 


Cars, trucks and buses pass over this road now .. . the 
men who built it are gone . . . They are building roads 
through other hills . 


new industries . . . 


. . they are building new homes . . 


Men just like them are building new things in every 
. And most 


of them are using construction machinery manufactured 


American Republic below the Rio Grande . . 


New York 
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There was dust 





right here in the United States . . 


And all over Latin America engineers, contractors, gov- 
ernment officials, importers and key buyers are learning 
more about U. S.-made equipment and methods by read- 


ing INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION. 


When you tell your export sales story to the people who 
read INGENIERIA INTERNACLONAL CONSTRUC- 
CION, you tell it to those who actually buy machinery 
as well as to those who influence purchases made by 


others. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


® Philadelphia © Boston © Cleveland ® Chicago ® 


San Francisco ® Los Angeles ® Atlanta © Washington ® Buenos Aires ® Mexico City 


Detroit 











Manufacturers of port- 
able radios are advertising their sets 
boat owners who want 
and weather reports. 


to pleasure 
entertainment 


ia, ee ee 





Zenith Radio Corp. 


Here are other products and services 


now advertised through the pages of 
Yachting 


Diving Equipment Ice Boxes 

Clocks and Watches Plywood 
Binoculars Insurance 

Paints and Varnishes Distress-Signals 
Depth Sounders Uniforms 

Stee! Cables Searchlights 
Radar Canvas 

Gasoline & Ol! Books 

Radios Direction Finders 
Fire Extinguishers Water Purifiers 
Ventilators Instruments & Controls 
Motors & Parts Rope 

Electric Megaphones Cigarette Lighters 
Stoves Hardware 

Sails Metal Polishes 
Electric Generators Propellers 

Pumps Lumber 

Furniture Fastenings 


The Yachting industry represents a 


tremendous market for hundreds of 


products. Look into it! 


BH Let ws send you without obli- 
gation a report of coming trends 
contained in our 1946 Yacht Indus- 
try Survey. Write: dvertising 
Department. 


Yachting 


The Leading Publication in the Boating Field 
in Circulation and in Volame of Advertising 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising in 
Telephone Directories 


I would appreciate exchanging ideas 
with you on the subject of advertising in 
classified sections of telephone directories. 
Our immediate problem has to do with an 
industrial client selling to manufacturers 
throughout the entire United States. The 
client has six branch offices and sales rep- 
resentatives in approximately 15 other 
cities. The product can be classified as 
widely used parts and accessories. 

Some of the questions involved are: 

1. Should the client’s name be listed 
in the classified section of a telephone 
book in every city where he has sales 
representation? 

2. Should the listings be bold face? 

3. Should he take the standard one 


inch informational listing or larger 
space? 

4. Should the client's name appear 
in just one place in the classified sec- 


tion or should it appear under each of 

five or six principal commodity head- 

ings? 

Naturally, I do not expect you to have 
all the answers to these questions, but I 
would appreciate having your comments 
on, first, your general experience with 
traceable results from classified telephone 
directory advertising, and second, any 
specified factual data or case histories 
which you might care to disclose. 


AccouNnT ExecuTive 

Manufacturers selling to industry 
always have a problem in determining 
whether or not it pays to advertise or 
use paid listings in telephone directories 
that are distributed generally on a 
house-to-house basis. The rates natu- 
rally have to be charged on the basis 
of the total circulation, when as a mat- 
ter of fact, the industrial advertiser 
is interested in perhaps only one in a 
hundred or in a thousand. 

Directories of any kind cannot be 
classed as creative advertising, but they 
do form important connecting links 
between your general advertising and 
the inquiry and order. 

To answer your questions specific- 
ally: 

1. I believe it generally pays the 
industrial advertiser to have his 
name listed in the classified section 
of the telephone book in every city 
where he has sales representation. 

2. We believe that the listings 
should be in bold face type if it is 
necesssary from a competitive stand- 


point. 


€ Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales manag: 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requ: 


By KEITH J. nal 


If his product requires a few 
words of explanation, then we 
recommend an extra line of copy or 
an inch informational listing as may 
seem necessary. 

4. We believe that the manufac- 
turer’s name should appear under 
every commodity for which you ex- 
pect to receive inquiries. However, 
if the products are related, it may 
be possible to use one small space 
under the most important heading, 
and mention the other associated 
products. 

Generally, we believe that when the 
market is very thin, and the commodi- 
ties standardized, it is best to use 
classified telephone directories on a de- 
fensive basis, only meeting competi- 
tion. However, in the case of a newer, 
less known commodity, it may be 
necessary to take the offensive, even 
creating new listings in the classified 
telephone directories. 


Industrial Direct-by-Mail 


For the first time in a number of years 
now we are beginning to try to sell our 
products. A direct mail campaign is on the 
schedule. Our agency has recommended 
jumbo postcards and self-mailing broad: 
sides as well as letters and ad reprints 
Would you be willing to let us have yout 
opinion on these two types of mailings 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A great many of us in the industrial 
advertising field have become rusty 
in the art of good direct mail litera- 
ture. Self-mailing broadsides and the 
large size printed postal cards have, no 
doubt, proven successful for many ™ 
the past. However, we would rather 
recommend letters with attached ad- 
vertisements, short notes with attached 
technical literature telling the stor) 
of the product, giving case studies 
methods of application, fabrication 
In each case we would en- 


use, etc. 
close a form in which the customef 
or prospective customer could tell 
something about his interest and use 


of your product and inquire for 
log and samples. Frequently, a pre- 


paid postcard will serve instead a 
form which must be enclosed an 
envelope. 
ent 
ted. 
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Opy or : = than 31,500 U.S. plants mak- 
‘ ing 89% of manufactured products. 
iS may 
auf ., More management men .. .- 
— Psa =. me 7 | i * 2 %, largest U.S. coverage (at all 
under wate i) ' ‘ influential levels) of any magazine 
j : directed to manufacturing industries. 


OU ex- 

wever, 

. may More reliable editorial ma- 
space terial . . . unbiased, objective 

ading, staff-written articles avoid the slant- 
reel ing of contributed material. 

ciated 


A haystack they found sicecindaeditaadiiiieads® 


picture-caption stories best 





en the 
modi- liked by all readers. Nearly all articles 


oO use lots of needles in oe°e use this popular, interest holding 












a de- technic for sharper presentation. 
npeti- These are the facts supplied by an adver- to management men—every month. This is a 
,ewer, Bliser of conveying equipment (name on complete coverage of the 31.500 top ranking More area per page .. . like 
av be request). plants in all industries listed by the U. S. Texas, Modern Industry gives 
even We had a hunch that the operating prin pereesncal ny apy ey ta ph a plants arc more space—40“ more than usual 
- dgdples of our equipment (built for just one responsible for about 59% ¢ mericas manu business publications, 
ssihed ™/ d factured products. 
) could be adapted to other industrial 
we decided to look for some needles b eader-interest is extremely high becaus« 228 see 
iystack. eee Banoo s edi-pictorial technic pre Mere vieiblity .. . no solid 
advertising sections to reduce 
lo the best of our abilitv. we illustrated sents thought-stimulating material — sparked sales chances for your ad. Every ad 
) our machinery was doing successfully with an abundance of story-telling pictures. placed next or close to editorial 
one industry we knew so well. \nd, as you know, pictorial journalism material. Delivers full reader traffic. 
definitely is reader-preferred. Furthermore, 
vears Because so many readers with imagination readers respect the unbiased, objective, triple- 
our @Wwere able to visualize how certain exclusive checked-for-accuracy reporting on subjects More response . . . again and 
n the § operating prince iples could be made applicable keenlv interesting to all levels of management. again, ads produce inquiries 
ende¢ needs, we—former specialists in one Chey depend on the reliability of Modern In from 50-366°% lower cost than same 
ad ire rapidly becoming expert in at dustry’s staff-researched, staf[-written articles keyed ads in magazines with 3-20 
rints st seven additional industries. A sevenfold times greater circulation. 
you expansion for us. ©) Modern Industry's modern makeup de an # 
s? ” : . . E livers the full reader traffic to the advertiser : : 
. ee contributed Live editorial mat rial of known high readea More prestige . . . influential 
ss sss ys ship is spread throughout the magazine—there Z audience—backdrop of edi- 
istria Modern Industry blankets all manufactur are no solid advertising sections (front or baci torial character, pictorial atmosphere, 
rusty : ustries with more than 50,000 copies to engulf important messages. impressive dimensions . . . the stage 


is dramatically set for advertisers. 


In Modern Industry, where there is ample fon 
mat for the best in industrial journalism, you 
too, will find ACTION-ABILITY. Responsible 
readers with authority to act, or to influence 
action—see that profitable action is taken, 

(And a 4o%, larger than usual page size encour- 


ages the advertiser to put more facts in pis 


ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR 
BUSINESS CARD OR LETTERHEAD 


Mr. A. B. WHEELER, 

Modern Industry, 

347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
Please send me the case studies 
demonstrating the “ACTION- 
ABILITY” of ads in Modern 
Industry where the advertiser 
gains highest visibility because 
of your makeup policy . . . and 


tures provides the showing and selling 
area for large size presentations of vreater mer 
chandising effectiveness. 


Modern Industry 
published by MAGAZINES OF INDUSTRY, IN¢ 


NEW YORK 17: 347 MADISON AVENUI 


PHILADELPHIA 2: 2208, 1OTH ST. 

















CHICAGO ©: 20 N. WACKER DRIVI 

a ' *k the fact that his sales message 
“ FO JND where management CLEVELAND 14: 513 UNION COMMERCE BLD is delivered to the greatest num- 
men are at work — ATLANTA §: 1722 RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG ber of manufacturing plants. 

, : : gw.8 s 
Plant — Office — Home and En Route — a | Signed 

ent SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 postr s1 acta inp aii sian axa siaw-sieun auat-aikeh aiith ane 
ted. 
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HERE’S A PRESENT MARKET 
WITH UNLIMITED FUTURE 
POSSIBILITIES! 





Today there are 3,864 airports func- 


tioning in the United States. 


CAA plans call for an additional 3,000 
airports, and the recently passed air- 
ports bill makes $1,000,000,000 avail- 


able for their construction! 


Under the CAA plan this entails an 
airport construction program of $200 
million a year. Plus a widening market 
for airport maintenance and opera- 
tions goods, aircraft sales and service, 


and the needs of the private flyer. 


You can reach these budding markets 
through AMPORTS, the one magazine 
whose every issue is devoted exclu- 
sively to airports construction, service, 
maintenance and operation — and 
through the AIRPORT DIRECTORY, the 
industry's flying guide and source 


book of information on every airport. 


Send today for complete fact folders. 


HAIRE 


a” “” 
+ + 


AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


1370 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


Predicts Upward Trend 
For Tooling Industry 


T CANNOT be denied that in the 

first six months of this year almost 
every obstacle one can conceive has 
been set up for production to over- 
come. 

Beginning with the over-all prob- 
lems of reconverting plants from the 
manufacture of war tools and equip- 
ment to products required in a peace 
time economy, manufacturers’ troubles 
strikes which have 
stopped their own operations, pre- 
vented the manufacture of steel and 
other basic materials and postponed 
current parts production of other con- 
tractors. Such uncertainties, natur- 
ally, have been deterrents to full scale 
Also, consequently design 
ind manufacture of tooling 
have for several months shown a ten- 


have included 


planning. 
special 


dency to ease off. 

Now, however, this barometer of in- 
dustrial activity is beginning to move 
upward and after the summer vaca- 
tion period the upswing will undoubt- 
edly be evidenced in much larger 
volume. Furthermore, it is highly sig- 
nificant that in recent weeks officials of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
of the CIO have proclaimed to their 
members that there must be larger pro- 
duction on the part of the individual 
worker. 

The most recent business trend sur- 
vey of the National Tool and Die 
Manufacturers’ Association indicates 
that 1946 operations through May 
approximated 70% of the 1945 
volume. In large cities, particularly 
Detroit, where the General Motors 
strike seriously affected all industrial 
activity, this percentage probably was 
More interrupted 
production planning is being resumed, 
and tool, die, mold and gauge makers 
are figuring costs and submitting esti- 
mates. As contracts are placed for 
the manufacture of such tooling, we 
may look forward to increased parts 
production and to more final assem- 
blies which we buy in the form of new 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, toys, 
domestic appliances, business machines, 
agricultural instruments, home and 
office furniture and many other prod- 
ucts of industry. 


lower. recently, 


It is significant that in the last 
month or two manufacturers of equip- 
ment especially designed and built for 
tool and die making have received new 
orders which, in the aggregate, are in 
such substantial volume that the up- 
ward trend is unmistakable. 

It should be remembered also that 
the strikes which have delayed pro- 
duction of automobiles and other prod 
ucts to the point where manufacture 
of 1946 models only can now be justi- 
fied, have merely postponed the time 
when competition will require new 
designs and consequently millions of 
dollars of new tooling.—GeEorcE |] 
Huesner, Editor-in-Chief Tool & 
Die Journal and Industrial Plastics 





Reconversion Sets Pace for 
Business Film Industry 


ANAGEMENT recognition of the 
motion picture and slidefilm has 
advanced along many fronts since the 
war ended. Today it is emphasis upon 
the heavy responsibilities of internal 
reorganization and reconversion which 
is setting the pace for company film 
executives and for the specializing 
industrial film producers. 
Management recognition includes 
both big and small business. Big busi- 
ness was well accustomed to the audio 
and visual media long before World 
War Il. Most experienced of all were 
the auto, rubber, steel, oil, farm im- 
plement and electrical industries. The 
demonstration of wartime mass train- 
ing with films and the enthusiasm with 
which the armed forces accepted these 
media has deepened the interest of 
these “old-timers” and extended the 
field into the aviation, machine tool, 
food and packing industries, to name 
a few of many. 


la 


t he 


Internal training and employe 


tions problems are “naturals” fo 
1 ¢ » a 
motion picture and slidefilm but the 
ict 


urgent necessity of reviving pro 
distribution outlets, of re-establishing 
the entire pattern of selling and sales- 
manship is the oncoming wave % 
promises to rise to tidal proport 
when production lines begin funct.on- 
ing in earnest. 

That is when the “public” phase of 


the business film may be expectec 0 
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REILLY VINYLITE ELECTROTYPE PROCESS is the 
greatest advancement since the inception 
of electrotyping. There is absolutely no 
comparison between older molding meth- 
ods and REILLY VINYLITE PROCESS 

. they are as different as day and night. 


With the new molding technique used 
in the REILLY VINYLITE PROCESS, 
thermostatically controlled heat and ex- 
tremely lower pressure is used. Compare 
this with the thousands of tons of pressure 
as used in the older molding methods. 
This new process produces an electrotype 
with qualities far superior to a lead mold 
which had been considered the best dupli- 


cating medium for printing. 


. INDIANAPOLIS ° 
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2 Process : 


ELECTROTYPE 
305 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK I7, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO . 
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REILLY VINYLITE PROCESS is an all-purpose 
medium which gives our finished electro- 
type the following fine qualities. 

1. Full depth easily and faithfully obtained of 
engravings, type and open areas, giving per- 
fect duplication of type and engraving— 
hard edges eliminated, true tone vaiues du- 
plicated. 


2. Perfect color registration—all tonal values 
exactly the same as engravings. 


3. No special preparation required to produce 
the finest electrotype—mold direct from the 
form—thereby saving time and expense. 

Why not investigate this new REILLY 

development today. This all-purpose, 

perfected process is the new measure of 
quality in electrotyping. 


LOS ANGELES . 


SS 


—> 


MN" 





COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“1 Call Weekly On 
Packingtown Bigwigs 
By Invitation,” 
Says Pug-Nose Porky 


Your advertisement in THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER reaches the im- 
portant buying executives in meat 
packing plants doing 97°, of the 
industry's 8-billion dollar annual 
volume. 


These leaders gladly pay $4.50 a year 
for THE PROVISIONER because the 
want, and need to read it each hee 
for industry news, market reports, 
new production methods and relia- 
ble buying information. 


Actually, THE PROVISIONER's total 
paid A.B.C. circulation of 7,825 
copies gives you a responsive audi- 
ence of 18,780 readers. That's an 
average of 2.4 readers a copy—with- 
out benefit of “free” copies, cut 
prices, club offers or premiums. 


As further evidence of THE PRO- 
VISIONER's acceptance among meat 
packers, it has a five year renewal 
average of 81.75%. Only about 17 
business and trade magazines out of 
over 1,548 listed in SRDS show re- 
newals of better than 80°. 


Let us present the facts and figures 
which show why THE PROVISIONER 
rates as tops in selling to meat pack- 
ers! And be sure you are on our list 


to receive our free TIPS-and-NEWS 
Letter —a_ productive 
@®) source of new business 
leads. 
Most Important Publication 
In The Food Field Since 1891 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn St Chicago 5, Illinois 
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make a tremendous comeback. Con- 
sumer education in the use and upkeep 
of new products, straight advertising 
to make sales instead of delaying them, 
and general public relations on behalf 
of industry, associations and—note 
this—labor organizations are 1947 pic- 
ture themes. 

Sight and sound invariably include 
a television reaction these days. Well, 
what about television? To the ex- 
perienced industrial film sponsor and 
his equally experienced advertising 
agency, television is simply a mass dis- 
tribution outlet for sponsored films 
with the right kind of audience ap- 
peal. There are plenty of variations 
from that theme in length of films 
from the “minute movie” of straight 
sales talk to a full hour’s entertain- 
ment attraction. 

But television isn’t selective any 
more than it can achieve by varying 
its program appeal. And it isn’t a 
medium at all until it achieves stand- 
ardization, mass distribution of sets 
and regularity of programs. Until 
that great day, the folks who pay the 
bills are learning about sight and sound 
via motion pictures and slidefilms. 

Small business can have films for 
shop training, sales training and for 
many other purposes of product dem- 
onstration. It has made a great be- 
ginning in many plants by the simple 
method of purchasing “ready made” 
training films now available in 1,700 
industrial subjects, 500 safety films, 
and another thousand or more distribu- 
tive education and sales training films. 
Our own Index of Training Films cov- 
ers the first area and is proving widely 
useful throughout industry. About 
“all it takes” beyond the loan, rental 
or purchase of these “ready mades” is 
the necessary projection equipment. 
Observe the quotes. 

Manufacturers of projection equip- 
ment for this field are having plenty 








publication, 


engineers, 





IMinois 


ROUND FLOOR APPROACH 
7 NA 


During 1946 in Ilinois-Indiana-Ohio, $750,000,000 is being 
spent on public works. There’s one sure way to approach 
this “Always Good Market” from the ground floor . 
advertising mow in Construction Digest! 
you can count 
on “getting the ear” of 7,500 
contractors and 
public works officials who 
do the important spending 
in this important market. 


Construction [icEst. 


Indiana Ohio Public Work 





of the headaches besetting all of ¢ 
electrical appliance industry. he 
insistence on quality standards and 
tremendous back-log of orders m 

a 90-day waiting period the averap 
minimum for industrial orders. 

little labor peace and a few goo 
months of production by their sup 
pliers can quickly change the pict 
No talk of startling postwar innova 
tions is encouraged in these alread 
hectic days. War improvements wer 
and are important in the projector fiek 
and better optics, better sound an 
more durability have generally resultei 
to the advantage of the business user 
—Orto CoELitn, Editor and Pub 


lisher, Business Screen Magazine. 


Evleth Becomes Trade Consultant 


Everett B. Evleth, formerly vice-pres 
dent and general manager, Brown Instru 
ment Company, Philadelphia division o! 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com 
pany, has established his own business a 
an industrial consultant with offices in the 
Terminal Commerce Building, Philadel 
phia. 


Lucille Bell Becomes Ad Manager 


Lucille Bell, formerly assistant editor o 
Steel magazine, has been appointed adver 
tising manager of the Washington Stee! 
Corporation, Washington, Pa. 


Zukauskas Joins Beckwith 


Herbert J. Zukauskas has been appoint 
ed public relations and advertising mana 
ger of the Beckwith Machinery Company 
Pittsburgh. 


Mary Beckman Joins Fader Co. 


Mary Beckman, formerly with Philip E 
Wilcox and Rickard & Co., has been ap 
pointed director of the industrial division 
of the Franklin Fader Company, Newark 
to service accounts in the industrial field 
Miss Beckman is a past director and treas 
urer of the New Jersey Chapter of NIAA 


Acme Steel to Burnett Co. 


The Leo Burnett Company, Chicago, 
has been named to handle advertising for 
the Acme Steel Company, Chicago. 


. « by 
With this one 


































Indianapolis ® 
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XPANDED INDUSTRY 


ind an 
re ulted 
CSS user ae : : ‘ , 
d Pub : 
ie. 
ant Ask to see FACTORY’s America’s manufacturing industries have expanded mightily 
gin INTERIM CIRCULATION AUDIT over prewar levels. Here are a few facts: 
ision « 
Con © Indisputable Statistics PROVE It 


iness ag) FACTORY wants you to know just who its new 
shilade@ Teaders are, as they are being added! The Interim 


Circulation Audit, issued periodically, gives com- 


DURABLE GOODS INDEX—almost double 1939. 
INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION — almost 50% higher. 

















yer plete details on new subscribers— proof of circula- VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE — 250% higher than 1939! 

Moor « tion quantity and quality. Ask your FACTORY GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT —over. twice 1939 levels! 

— representative to show it to you. 

HOW FACTORY’s CIRCULATION 1S GROWING ® The McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturers 

Shows That 

p point There are now thousands more plants with 100 or more em- 

sale ployees in the United States, than there were in 1939. 

a Sn Se a ® Sales Executives Say Their Own Experience 

ee . PROVES It 

—— “Our potential postwar market has considerably broadened as 

‘field evidenced by the predominance of new names and industries 

TAA in our backlog.” 


With the manufacturing industries enormously expanded over 
prewar levels, FACTORY will deliver all-time high standards 
of help for the complex problems of plant operating men, and 
unequalled advertising values for manufacturers who sell to in- 
dustry. In 1947, FACTORY will deliver 


50% MORE BIG PLANTS (over 100 employeés) 

and DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF PLANT OPERAT- 
i a a med a _— ING MEN than prewar... At a lower rate per 
I thousand than the five-year prewar average. 


EA CTO q MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGraw-Hill Publication - $90 Wectiahed Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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executives 
The New York Times. 





FIRST CHOICE 
Or 
INDUSTRIAL 


EXECUTIVES 


When the success of your ad- 


vertising depends on reaching 
the key industrial executives — 
The New York Times is your most 
effective medium. 


For example, a survey made 


among large industrial compa- 
nies throughout the nation reveals 
that seven out of every ten top 


regularly read 


These men are a cross-section 


of industry—chairmen of boards, 
presidents, sales managers, ad- 
vertising managers and other top 
executives of large industrial 
firms. 


They read, rely on, depend on 


The New York Times for news of 
industry, the nation and the world. 


So, when you want to sell the 


men in industry whose local opin- 
ions affect national sales...there's 
one quick answer: The New York 
Times. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 














Industrial Shows 
and Exhibits 











Aug. 19-22. National Power 
Show, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Aug. 22-24. Southern Appalach- 
ian Industrial Exhibit, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 2. Southern Cali- 
fornia Industrial Exposition, Los An- 
geles. 

Sept. 3-5. National Contract Hard- 
ware Association Show, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 


Sept. 3-6. Railway Fuel and Trav- 
eling Engineers Association, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 3-6. Master Boiler Makers 


Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
Sept. 3-6. Car Department Officers 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
Sept. 3-6. Locomotive Mainte- 
nance Officers Association, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 
Sept. 3-6. Allied Railway Supply 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
Sept. 9-12. American Mining Con- 
gress—Metal Mining Exposition, City 


| Auditorium, Denver. 


Sept. 10-14. National Chemical 


_ Exposition, Coliseum, Chicago. 


Sept. 16-20. National Instrument 
|Conference and Exhibit, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
| Sept. 16-21. National Hardware 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

Sept. 17-19. Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 17-19. American Railway 


Bridge and Building Association, Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 20-21. Refrigeration Service 
Engineers Society, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 30 - Oct. 3. Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Hospital As- 








sociation, Convention Hall, Philadel, 
phia. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 5. National Busi. 
ness Show, Grand Central Palace, Ney 
York. 

Oct. 1-4. Iron and Steel Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Oct. 3-5. Society of Automotive 
Engineers — National Aeronautica 
Meeting and Exhibit, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

Oct. 4-12. National Aircraft Show, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 20-23. National Industrial 
Stores Association, William Penn Ho. 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 21-26. Dairy Industries Ex. 
position, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City. 

Oct. 23-25. Railway Electric Sup- 
ply Mfrs. Association Trade Show, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Oct. 28-31. All-Industry Refrig- 
eration Show, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Nov. 3-6. National Paper Trak 


Association of the U. S., Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Nov. 4-6. Paint Industries Show, 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 11-15. National Association 
of Ice Industries Trade Show, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 17-24. National Crafts and 
Science Show, Madison Square Gar- 
dens, New York. 

Nov. 18-23. 28th Annual National 
Metal Congress and Exposition, Mv- 
nicipal Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Dec. 2-7. National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Dec. 9-14. Automotive Service In- 
dustries Show, Atlantic City. 

1947 

Jan. 27-31. Electrical Engineering 
Exposition, 71st Armory, New York. 

Jan. 27-31. Seventh International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition, 
Lakeside Hall, Cleveland. 

Jan. 27-31. Society of Plastic En- 
gineers, Coliseum, Chicago. 








~~: 






Soe, : 


ia, There's 


Constructioneer . . 


Set Your Sights Now 


no better time than now to set your sales sights on the 
multi-billion-dollar public work program going on in New York 
“. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. This prim« 
a market for your materials and equipment is 
. read regularly by 7,400 
men who do the buying . . 


best sold by 


. the only regional 


nstruction magazine covering all five vital states. Rates on request 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 


Third and Reily Streets 


mew vore 


Editorial Office: 78 State St., Albany, N. Y 


Harrisburg, Pa. | 
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CONTINUED FROM PaGE 32] 


Distributive Organizations 


rer of bakery equipment, is shown 
on page 32. 

Another consideration that merits 
more than cursory attention is the type 
of selling needed to insure high sales 
volume for your product. If your 
product is the type that requires en- 
gineering service, who is to supply 
this service . . . the parent company 
ot its dealers? Since engineering, 
maintenance and other types of sales 
ervice entail an additional investment, 
it’s obviously a problem that necessi- 
tates a thorough understanding be- 
‘ween the distributor and the company. 


If you have succeeded in defining 
your sales territories and establishing 
fistributorships that are flexible and 
sive you adequate sales coverage, the 
temptation to refer to your “national 
sles organization” will be strong. This 
term, of course, implies coverage from 
California to New England and from 
Florida to Minnesota. The term, “‘na- 
tional sales organization” is hardly 
pt, however, if you maintain distribu- 
tors in only five sales territories ex- 
tending from Indiana to southern 
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Maryland. Unless your distributive or- 
ganization is really national in scope, 
be wary of the term “national sales 
organization.” It may eventually back- 
fre in the form of lost prestige and a 
resultant slump in sales. 

While “sales territories,” like adver- 
tising, is a term loosely used in the 
industrial field and difficult to define, 
the problem of properly defined and 
established territories is not completely 
insoluble. By adhering to a few of the 
simple, but workable rules set forth 
here, you may eradicate a few of the 
bottlenecks in your distributive organ- 
ization and effect a relationship be- 
tween your company and dealers that 
will result in greater stature for your 
company, increased sales volume and 
bigger profits for everyone involved. 


(Conclusion) 


North A Wright 


North A. Wright, 49, public rela- 
tions director, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, O., died 
recently at his St. Perrysburg, O., 
home. 

Mr. Wright was associated with 
George MacNichol, Jr., vice-president 
in charge of sales at L-O-F. Since 
the war, Mr. Wright had been director 
of the public relations department, 
having general direction of advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, press relation 
and design departments. 
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Date: 8-15-46 


Subject: Advertising 1946 - 
PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 


Request for authorization of an unbudgeted expenditure for adver- 
tising space totaling.$360. for 3 months beginning November 1946. 


Despite the many orders we have on our books the sales 
management is especially anxious to increase "seed" orders from 
men busy with the design and development of new products. They 
are convinced that such individual orders obtained now can be 
converted to mass repeat orders at a later date when our 
backlog has been reduced. 





They feel that it is good business for us at this time 
to increase the penetration of our advertising to the men who 
influence product specifications. 


I am recommending the use of PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOP- 
MENT to accomplish this purpose. The $360. requested will pay 
the total cost of the space we have in mind using in each of the 
first three issues. The monthly distribution is 35,000 copies in 
exactly this field. The issues are those for November, December 
and January. Our budget recommendations for next year will cover 
subsequent issues 


The basic concept of PRODUCT DESIGN * DEVELOPMENT 
comes from two of the most resultful publishing tormulas ever 
originated among business papers. Both were founded by salesmen 
with the mass-sell idea. Both started long enough ago that 
they've ironed out the kinks and proved effective in good, 
bad and indifferent times. 


One was Johnson's MACHINE DESIGN -- now a Penton 
publication -- which was the first to single out the designer 
as the focal point for the original equipment market 


One was Smith's I.E.N. -- a Thomas publication -- 
which was the first to provide a News type shopping place for 
operating equipment. 


PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT is Johnson's further 
development of the mass-sell idea. It welds into one medium the 
editorial approach and market selection of MACHINE DESIGN and 
the news aspects and market penetration of IEN. 


Our approved budget provided $7,500. for space and 
preparation for advertising directed specifically to designers. 
This addition will increase our expenditures in this area by 


about 5%. : 
ee 


‘i V. H. VAN DIVER 








PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 


The only news magazine collecting, interpreting and 
summarizing NEWS for the Original Equipment Market 


Published by JOHNSON BUSINESS PAPERS © 138 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Franklin H. ‘Spats’? Johnson, Publisher 


35,000 CONTROLLED CIRCULATION + FLAT RATE $120. PER UNIT + CLOSING DATE NOV. ISSUE, OCT. 19 
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In A Typical Textile Mill, It’s Mr. Frank L. Bradley, Plunt Engineer of the Forstmann Woolen Company, 


Who Selects Equipment For Two Plants . . . 


HOW PRODUCTS ARE CHOSEN 

As Plant Engineer of Forstmann’s woolen mills in New Jersey, one 
at Passaic and the other at Garfield, Mr. Bradley selects all mech- 
anical and electrical equipment and supplies. (See table at right.) 
With the aid of his assistant, Mr. W. W. Starke, and engineering 
department heads, Mr. Bradley draws up all specifications for 
items to be purchased. After expenditures have been approved by 
management, actual selections of type and make are made by 
him. Routine supply orders originated by department heads are 
approved by Mr. Bradley before the actual buying is done by the 
Purchasing Department. 

At present, Mr. Bradley and his staff, in conjunction with Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, are completing plans for install- 
ing an 80,000 pound-per-hour boiler and a 2,500-kw turbo-genera- 
tor to be added to the Garfield power plant. Bids on major items 
were requested from manufacturers whose products had been 
made known to Mr. Bradley and his associates through the me- 
dium of POWER. 

As an example of the scope of this Plant Engineer’s buying au- 
thority, he chooses and buys the lubricants not only for the pro- 
duction machinery but also for the trucks that deliver the finished 
woolens to New York City. 
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WIDE VARIETY OF MECH 


ie 


JANICAL FQUIP MENT SERVES 


Me 


Some of the mejor items of 
equipment selected by Mr. Bradley 


MOTORS 

PUMPS 

COMPRESSORS 

FANS & BLOWERS 

BELTING 

GEAR DRIVES 

METERS & INSTRUMENTS 
LUBRICANTS 

PULVERIZERS 

HEAT EXCHANGERS 

CONDENSERS 

FEEDWATER CONDITIONERS 
PACKING & GASKETS 

SWITCHGEAR & ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
BOILERS 

TURBINES 

GENERATORS 

BUILDING MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 


s 5 be 


~~ 
’ = 


Battery of motor-operated valves — 


Personnel Censulted 
in Selection 


PROJECT ENGINEERS 

POWER ENGINEER 

POWER ENGINEER 

POWER ENGINEER 

PROJECT ENGINEERS 

PROJECT ENGINEERS 

POWER and PROJECT ENGINEERS 
PROJECT ENGINEERS 

POWER ENGINEER 

POWER ENGINEER 

POWER ENGINEER 

POWER ENGINEER 

POWER ENGINEER 

PROJECT ENGINEERS 

POWER and PROJECT ENGINEERS 
POWER and PROJECT ENGINEERS 
POWER and PROJECT ENGINEERS 
BUILDING OVERSEER 
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ORSTMANN MiILL 
sic, New Jersey 


HIS ORGANIZATION AND PLANT 


To supply the power services required by 
the mills of the Forstmann Woolen Com- 
pany, Mr. Bradley's staff of 155 men is 
divided into five main groups: (1) Power, 
(2) Project Engineering, (3) Maintenance, 
(4) Building Overseer, (5) Transportation. 

The power staff is responsible for the 
generation of steam and electrical power; 
the engineering group for plant design, 
ond performance of production machin- 
ery. The maintenance department, assisted 
by a machine shop, electrical shop, and 
carpenter shop, handles all major over- 
haul and repair; the building overseer 
ond his staff maintain all the company’s 
many buildings. The fifth group under Mr. 
B adley’s supervision is the transportation 
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HIS ORGANIZATION 


HIS COMPANY'S PRODUCT 
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Passaic Plant 
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Building 
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organization, which serves and operates a 
fleet of trucks. 

Major power equipment includes five 
turbine generators with a capacity of 
6,600 kw, and five boilers capable of gen- 
erating 340,000 pounds of steam per 
hour. 75% of steam produced is exhausted 
to processing machinery and heating. 
Over 10,000 hp in electric motors power 
the looms which produce fine woolens. 


HIS BUSINESS PAPER 


Mr. Bradley has been a POWER reader 
for twenty-five years. Besides his personal 
subscription, the company also receives 
copies which are routed to all engineers 
and then returned to Mr. Bradley’s office 
to be filed for further reference. 


& McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 18, NW. Y. 
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As are all executives who are constant- 
ly alert for better methods and means of 
improving the efficiency of their plants, 
Mr. Bradley is an interested reader of 
POWER’s practical articles. He states such 
data helps solve his everyday problems. 

Mr. Bradley likes advertising to be in- 
formative. When purchasing, he remem- 
bers advertisements that have clearly 
shown the applications and advantages 
of the product. 











A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


NIAA to Observe 25th Anniversary 
At Milwaukee Conference in 1947 


HEN the National Industrial 

Advertisers Association holds 
its 24th annual conference June 16, 
17 and 18 next year in Milwaukee, 
it will be celebrating the silver 
anniversary of NIAA which 25 years 
ago also held its first meeting in 
Milwaukee. 

From a humble beginning back in 
1922 when a small group of men 
interested in in- 
dustrial advertis- 
ing decided to 
band together, 
NIAA has ex- 
panded until to- 
day it is one of 
the largest organ- 
izations of _ its 
kind in the world. 
More than 2,900 
active members 
belong to the as- 
sociation which 
has 25 chapters located throughout 
the U. S. and Canada. 


The annual national conference 
which NIAA sponsors is an event 
which every member strives to at- 
tend. One of the association’s most 
successful conventions took place this 
year in Atlantic City. This was the 
first conference since the Chicago 
meeting in September, 1944, when 
members elected to discontinue the 
annual gatherings until the end of 


this war. 


The very first NIAA conference 
was held in Milwaukee June 12 and 
13, 1922, in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. This 
first meeting, which at the time was 
regarded as almost epochal in the 
development of industrial advertis- 
ing, was the result of a preliminary 
discussion at the Atlanta, Ga., adver- 
tising convention held the year pre- 
vious. 





Keith J. Evans 
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Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania 

President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT 

100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


National Headquarters: 


Keith J. Evans, present advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Inland Steel Corporation, Chicago, 
and contributing editor of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, pioneered the formation 
of NIAA. He was chairman and 
presided at the Milwaukee conference. 
This first national industrial confer- 
ence attracted approximately 250 ad- 
vertising agency men and publishers. 


In addition to a group of prom- 
inent speakers, all specialists in adver- 
tising, 25 of the leading industrial 
advertisers participated in an ad pan- 
el exhibition which was a featured 
attraction at the first conference. 
Judged as having the best industrial 
advertising campaign, Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Chicago, won a silver cup 
donated by the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher of INpUsTRIAL MARKETING, 
which in 1922 went under the name 
of Crass, presented the Chain-Belt 
Company, Milwaukee, with an adver- 
tising library of 14 books as the prize 
for having the best single industrial 
advertisement entered in the com- 
petition. 

The enthusiasm and interest dis- 
played at the first conference resulted 
in the organization of a permanent 
body of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association. Mr. Evans was 
unanimously elected as the organiza- 
tion’s first president, and the principles 
on which the association was founded 
were as follows: 

“To encourage clean and efficient 
advertising. 

“To discourage the publication of 
industrial advertising that does not 
measure up to the highest standards. 

“To develop among industrial cor- 
porations mutual points of contact 
which will tend to improve their 
advertising so that this betterment 
will become permanent and nation- 
wide. 


i 


“To make industrial corporations 
realize the value of advertising, and 
by cooperation determine the most 
effective means of building business, 
through advertising in the various 
departments of a modern industrial 
corporation.” 


@ Editorial Competition 
Prizes to Be Awarded at 
CIAA, NYIAA Meetings 
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With entries in INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING’S 


Annual Editorial 
Competition 
mounting to a 
new record, ar- 
rangements have 
been made for 
presentation of 
silver plaques 
and certificates to 
prize - winning 
business paper 
editors at the first 

J. R. Kearney, Jr. fall meetings of 
the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association and the Industrial Adver- 
tisers of New York. 

The winning publications will be 
selected by six St. Louis advertising 
men August 9 at the Missouri Athletic 
Club. 

James R. Kearney, Jr., president of 
James R. Kearney Corporation and one 
of the judges, will announce the win- 
ners and present the awards to Mid- 
western editors before a joint dinner 
meeting of the CIAA and the Chicago 
Business Papers Association at 7 p.™. 
Monday, Sept. 9. The dinner at Hi 
ler’s restaurant, 310 S. Michigan, 
Chicago, will be preceded by CIA“’s 
usual cocktail social hour. 

Presentation of awards to Eastern 
editors will feature the first meeting 
of the New York chapter of NIAA 
Monday, Sept. 16, at the Belmor'- 
Plaza hotel. 

Altogether 25 awards will be move 


Ninth 
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a the competition, which closed on 
july 31. Plaques and honorable men- 
tion certificates will be given in six 
lifferent classifications: 1. Best series 
of articles on a single theme; 2. Best 
ingle editorial or article to the ad- 
vancement of the field served; 3. Best 
ingle issue devoted principally to a 
ingle theme; 4. Best illustrative treat- 
ment; 5. Best published research, and 


fs. Best improvement in typography, 


format and appearance. 

The judges are: C. B. Dietrich, ad- 
vertising manager, Wagner Electric 
Corporation; Hubert J. Echele, presi- 
jent, Warwick Typographers, Inc.; 
0. R. French, president, Oakleigh R. 
French & Associates; James R. Kear- 
ey, Jr., president, James R. Kearney 
Corporation; Howard A. Marple, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, and 
£. A. W. Schulenburg, vice-president, 
Gardner Advertising Company. 


@ Milwaukee Chapter 
Elects W. E. Schutz 


Walter E. Schutz, advertising and 
ales promotion manager of the Delta 
Mfg. Company, 
became the new 
president of the 
Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Indus- 








trial Advertisers 
ita recent elec- 
tion meetiag. 

Other new of- 
cers elected in- 
clude Charles A. 
Petri, advertising 
manager, Falk 
Corpora- 
tion, vice-president; Edward G. Ham- 
ton, assistant advertising manager, 
Delta Mfg. Company, re-elected as 
vice-president; Emery M. Heuston, ad- 
vertising manager, Bucyrus - Erie 
Company, local director; and Harry 
G. Hoffman, president, Hoffman & 
York, Inc., national director. 

Howard L. Peck, Hoffman & York, 
spoke on “City Planning” at the 
meeting. Mr. Hoffman gave a re- 
port on the NIAA silver jubilee con- 
ference, and discussed plans for the 
1947 national conference to be held 
n Milwaukee. 


® Boston Chapter Holds 
Annual Summer Outing 


The Dedham Country and Polo 
Club was the scene of the annual 
outing of the Technical Advertisers’ 
Association, Boston’s chapter of 
NIAA, 

Golf, baseball and horseshoes were 
features of the day. In the evening, 
a banquet was held at which prizes 
Were presented. 

the afternoon baseball 
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August Issue to Feature 
Marine Terminal and 
Port Construction 
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Rist now the subject of marine 
terminal and port construction is 
extremely timely since the part 
America will play in the future com- 
merce of the world hinges on the 
ability of our ports to expediently 
and economically handle all types of 
cargo. This means revamping pres- 
ent waterfront facilities through mod- 
ernization and new construction. 


MARINE TERMINAL and i 
PORT CONSTRUCTION i 








In keeping with the 
times, WORLD PORTS 
in its August issue and 
ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD in its Sep- 


tember issue are col- 


laborating to bring 
to the nation's top 
port officials, steve- 


doring company exec- 
utives, marine terminal 
executives and steam- 
ship line officials a 





Just Released! 
4-Page Preview 
of the Editorial 
Contents. Write 


for Your Copy. 


. all based on first 
hand reports from the 
field and an extensive 
questionnaire survey. 
A preview of the Aug- 
ust editorial contents 
is featured in a four 
page folder just re- 
leased. See for your- 
self what a compre- 
hensive job WORLD 
PORTS has undertaken 
to keep the important 








working guide for 

marine terminal and port construc- 
tion. WORLD PORTS will present 
numerous exclusive articles on the 
many aspects of pier and wharf qual- 
ity design trends, plus factual details 
and scale drawings keyed to current 
transportation and handling methods. 


ADVERTISING FORMS FOR 
COMPLETE PLATES CLOSE 


executives in water- 
front operations fully abreast of 
the latest developments and trends 
in marine terminal and port con- 
struction. There is an important 
opportunity for you to tie-in with 
this special study. Write for your 


copy today. 


AUGUST 20 


WORLD PORTS 


418 S. Market Street — Chicago 7, Illinois — Wabash 2882 
New York Office — 122 E, 42nd Street — Murray Hill 3-5520 
San Francisco Office — 640 Mason Street — Douglas 7233 


World Ports is affiliated with Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, Daily Traffic World, 
Transportation Supply News, and the College of Advanced Traffic. 
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7 Rain forced the photographer at the Annual EIA Outing to take most of his pictures indoor 
' |. Bill Edwards hands out prizes to the lucky winners. 2. Joseph A. McDonough receives two 
¥ ; . were 





for 
efficient 
| coverage 
, of the 
new 


bottles of sherry and a plant from one of the attractive professional models invited to the 
outing. 3. (Left to right) Don Molitor, Ernest Monigal, and Joseph Hoffman. 4. O. D. Young 
smacks a homer as C. W. Eigenbrot squats behind the plate. 5. Dwight Tuttle holds the lucky 
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Send today for complete fact folders. 


“Results in terms of engineer inquiries 
—more than 250,000 since 1941. 


HAIRE 


AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


1170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 1 


hand while looking disturbed are Ed Hoeflich, J. H. Morrow, Bob Hoeflich, and C. L. Seaman 


@ Add these result-getters* to Your 


hedul the Bostonians beat an aggregation Mfg. Company, is the new president 
Schedule: from other New England areas by of the Cincinnati Industrial Adver- 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT—because for 6 a score of 17-10. tisers Association. He succeeds Don 
; Bertke, vice-president, Texo Cor- 

years this product news magazine has @ Bates Becomes New Head santos 
a — -" emi. a Of Cincinnati Chapter Other officers elected to the chap- 
oe paren mREInTORERCE enECE- Harold Bates, sales promotion and ter are Edward A. Mayer, president 
fives in aviation. advertising director, Philip Carey Belfont Company, vice-president; E 


Today it is the only news magazine 
geared to the specialized needs of the 
expanding civilian aircraft PRODUC- 
TION and MAINTENANCE markets. 


By 1947, CAA looks for a registration 
of 50,700 personal planes, and a 
commercial fleet of 1200 airliners— 
twice the number of liners in oper- 
ation today! A big job of production— 
bigger job of maintenance! 


AVIATION INDUSTRY RED BOOK —be- 
cause it’s the tested, favored buying 
tool of engineers, designers, MAINTE- 
NANCE and PRODUCTION men—the day- 
to-day source beok on aviation prod- 
ucts, what they are, who makes them, 
where they can be bought. 
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souedy, advertising manager, 
gle-Picher Company,  vice-presi- 
mnt: and Glenn Ulfers, district man- 
ger, MacRae’s Blue Book, secretary- 
easurer. 

Members elected to the board of 
frectors by mail ballot include Bruce 
fy. Keller, advertising manager, Alu- 
ninum Industries, and Edgar Schel- 
mbach, American Rolling Mill Com- 
any, active directors; Robert H. An- 
lerson, district manager, American 
fachinist, and Gene J. Schwarber, 
sdvertising manager, Modern Machine 
bop, associate directors. 


@ Baltimore Chapter Plans 
Summer Outing Sept. 10 


The Maryland Industrial Marketers 
o Baltimore will hold their annual 
». Yours ammer outing Sept. 10 at the Mary- 
he lueygand Country Club. Golf and other 
Seaman sports will be featured with a ban- 
quet in the evening at which prizes 


will be awarded. 










indoors 
ives two 
d to the 


resident 
Adver- 


1s Dong @ Cleveland Chapter 
Cor- Elects G. P. Robers 


Gene P. Robers, sales promotion 
chap- manager, the Weatherhead Company, 
sident, is the newly 
nt; EB tected president 
of the Industrial 
Marketers of 


Cleveland. 
Other officers 
elected include 
f 





Harold H. Old- 
ham, Republic 
Stee] Corporation, 
vice - president; 
William E. 
Coates, Putnam Gene P. Robers 
Publishing Com- 

pany, associate vice-president; and 


Willoughby S. Leech, G. M. Basford 


- 
4 Company, secretary-treasurer. A. F. 
, 
“ 





Molinari, Harshaw Chemical Com- 
pany, has been appointed to serve the 
unexpired board term of Ed South- 
worth, who recently resigned. 

Plans are being completed for the 
publication of the IMC annual roster 
which is expected to be distributed 
in October. 


© Members of NYIAA 
Attend Annual Outing 


The New York Chapter of NIAA 
ended its 1945-46 season with an out- 
ing at the Plandome Golf Club, 
Plar dome, Long Island. 

\ \embers participated in golf, ten- 
nis end boating with some using sail- 
boa's to attend the outing. 

‘din Davis, president of the chap- 
ter, awarded prizes at the evening 
ban uet. 
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PUBLISHING 





THE LEADER 


MONTH AFTER MONTH 





Wood Working Digest has a 
monthly circulation almost twice 
as great as any one other publi- 
cation in the industry .. . and 
more than any two others in the 
woodworking field. The rate per 
page per 1,000 copies (only 
$5.66) is considerably less than 
that of the second paper. And 
best of all, Wood Working Digest is a leader in thought... 
in its editorial treatment of the livest topics of the day. 
Its editors are closely in touch with the remarkable pro- 
gress of the conventional branches of the industry and also 
with the new materials and new technique in allied fields. 
Put your message before a rich expanding market... . 
before Wood Working Digest’s 10,000 plants and execu- 
tives with current needs for tremendous quantities of a 
wide variety of products. Write for Bulletin, “Peak Circu- 
lation — Valley Cost.” 


Rate per Page 


Magazine Circulation Per 1000 Readers 
Wood Working Digest 10,600 $ 5.66 
we 4,836 9.92 
"B" 5,150 10.68 
—_ 5,331 14.07 


aie Sele) 








HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


§40 $O. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 


Telephone HARRISON 6040 
Other Hitchcock Publications MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST + LATIN AMERICAN CATALOGS 
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A catalog is for 
helping a buyer pick out 
the right seller 


A catalog is for 
answering the questions of 
people who are going to buy 
but who have not decided 
from whom to buy 


A catalog is for 
presenting organized in- 
formation on a product to 
people who really want 


to study it 













Never forget this one basic reason for having a catalog. It will say 
you from losing many an order. A catalog is essentially a source 
buying information. Its selling power lies in its ability to facilitate buy 
ing. Therefore contents and “format of your catalog should conf 
with your prospective buyers’ product information needs. Obvioush 
your catalog should be in the offices of your most important prospec 
— instantly accessible at all times. 


























Sweet’s can help you to help buyers pick out YOU 






















Needs for industrially used products come up continuously, at unpré 
dictable times and in unpredictable places. cupetave buyers wai 
to know, “Which type will meet my requirements ? How many co 
panies make it? Who are they? I can’t talk to all of them; which on 
are worth my time? Where are their nearest sales representatives? 
Right there is where the picking-out process starts. Right then is whe 
your catalog is supposed to pay back on the money you put into i 











Sweet’s specialty is making manufacturers’ catalogs pay bac 


Nweei 
hich: 
atic 





More than ever, business-paper and direct-mail advertising reflec 
recognition by industrial marketers of the basic importance of usefu 
product information. To the extent that this improves advertising, | 
is all to the good. But a buyer in search of a supplier needs more that 
his memory of fragments of useful information. To guide his selection 
of the product best suited to his requirements, he needs an organize 
presentation of all essential product information. 
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Sweet’s offers you expert help in organizing your cat«logpw« 
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Half the job of selling is to make things easier to buy — especially so 
in the case of products which one industry buys from another. Every 
day, needs for certain types of products start buyers on a search for 
the right seller. Often the need is inspired by advertising. When a 
buyer gets to the point of wanting to know more about you and your 
products, what could be more helpful to him and advantageous to you 
than to have in his office a catalog containing the answers to the basic 
questions he is most likely to ask? 


Sweet’s puts your catalog in position for a fast follow-up 


Only four hours in your salesmen’s average day for personal contact 
with prospective customers — hardly enough time to produce the 
orders your company needs. Doubtless, you are planning to do every - 
thing possible to increase the effectiveness of each individual salesman. 
Nothing is more important than having your catalog in the hands of 
your most important prospects in such form that it will be readily 
accessible before, during and after your sales representatives’ calls. 


Sweet’s helps your salesmen concentrate on active prospects 


Nweet’s offers you a custom service through whose products also are of potential interest 
eflec thich you can keep catalogs of basic infor- to buyers in these markets. Seven Sweet's 
vcefuf@tion on your products in selected offices Files, each consisting of one or more bound 
no, iqPresenting the bulk of buying power in units, serve industry’s seven major market 
heal our markets. This is accomplished by dis- groups in the construction, power and man- 
otionf"buting them in bound files containing the ufacturing fields. For further information, 
»igedfttalogs of hundreds of other manufacturers please refer to the Market Data Book. 


iofweet’s Catalog Service, 119 West 40 Street. New York 18, N.Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 28] 
Wynkoop 


status quo and tends to lower the value 
of new ideas, processes and equipment 
which are the very lifeblood of Ameri- 


can business papers. 
Mr. Wynkoop points out that the 


tradition of free access to business news 
is a concept relatively unknown in 
England before the War, and still not 
practiced across the Channel to any 
extent. Most establishments maintain 
an “iron curtain” around themselves, 
while we on this side of the Atlantic 
are accustomed to give full coopera- 


tion to industrial editors. Here in 
America, countless public relations 
writers and counselors facilitate the 
work of business journalists by mak- 
ing information available quickly and 
eficiently. In Europe, it is frequently 
the lot of public relations people to 
act as special guards to keep visitors 
from annoying the “Old Man.” 
Out of this has come an enormous, 
unappeased hunger for business, tech- 
nical and scientific data on the entire 
Continent. Business journalism is al- 
most non-existent. Germany, the main 
source of such books and magazines 
before the war, is now out of com- 





New folder discusses Construction, Materials and Treatment, 


with examples of each. Handy to have when you are planning 


@ catalog job. Write for a copy on your own letterhead. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
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mission—and the English are p-eoc- 
cupied with getting their indu:tricg 


back in working order. Thus, her 
is a real demand for technical info»ma- 
tion, presented in  understan able 
style. 


Another interesting aspect of the 
business paper situation in Eurove js 
pricing, says Mr. Wynkoop. Pricing 
is far more important in an approach 
to the foreign market, than the ay. 
erage publisher realizes. In this « 


un- 
try, it is possible to change prices rela- 
tively quickly, but for European trade, 


it is necessary to consider the longer 
term. On the Continent, prices are 
related to the value of the information, 
not to that of the product—the book 
or magazine. There, they expect to 
pay more for good books and maga- 
zines than does the American public, 
for whom most of the cost is borne by 
advertising. Here, prices are estab- 
lished on the basis of quick turnover, 
large volume and related competition 
—all three of which are absent in the 
foreign market. Thus, pricing for 
abroad should be studied in the light of 
these factors, and considerably higher 
lists should be set up than would be 
asked for the products in the U. S. 


To confirm these observations, a test 
mailing was made of the McGraw-Hill 
Digest—a conversion of the wartime 
publication “Overseas Digest” issues 
for service men. The test gave en- 
couragement to the establishment of 
a regular monthly magazine, now in 
its third month of publication. 


In the field of books, it was found 
that broader interpretation of various 
fields might prove more profitable than 
narrow specialization. This is in ac- 
cord with previous practice encour- 
aged by the Germans, who sold thick 
volumes of an encyclopedia at $30 to 
$40 per copy. 


The same thing is true of the busi- 
ness press. A high degree of special- 
ization is possible in the complex 
American economy because there are 
enough individuals and enterprises to 
satisfy the twin needs of advertising 
and readership. This is not true in 
Europe. Only the publications with 
broad editorial coverage can serve the 
foreign market profitably—and then, 
only when they have priced their mag- 


azines in line with actual services 
rendered. 

“The two-way street of forc gn 
trade will bring enormous benefit: to 
American business and industry,” pre- 


dicts Mr. Wynkoop. “The amour’ of 
trafic on that street is, in one ss, 
the key to world peace and prospe ty: 
The American business press can ‘ul- 
fill a strong desire for informa‘.on 
among European industrialists nd 
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engineers. That need is not being filled 
by overseas publishers. 

“American publishers, in satisfying 
this lack, will be serving as industrial 
missionaries. Editorially, as well as ad- 
vertising-wise, they will be carrying 
useful news of American ingenuity 
and machines to the rest of the world. 
In so doing, they will be playing an 
important role in paving the way for 
the world trade on which international 
prosperity and peace depend.” 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE 28] 


Chase Bag Company 

the department. Such widely diversi- 
fied activities as the staging of style 
shows, using attractive garments made 
from feed bags, and the planning of a 
local chain store promotion of apples 
packed in open mesh bags are all part 
of the job. The study of merchandis- 
ng problems in the industries we serve 
n order to determine and improve the 
part the package plays consumes one 
man’s time. The development of sales 
tools and sales aids for the territory 
man is important. 

Since the ultimate object of all ad- 
vertising and promotion is to increase 
ales, the success of our new depart- 
ment will eventually be measured by 
the benefits, direct and _ indirect, 
brought to the territory salesman. 
Bags are sold across the desk—adver- 
tising and promotion can help—but 
the order eventually is taken by the 
We can, however, assist him 
widen his oppor- 


salesman. 
to make sales and 
tunities. 

To do this effectively he must be 
kept fully informed of everything we 
are doing and he must find us ex- 
ceedingly receptive to his ideas and 
This an extensive 
program of internal promotion—ad- 
bulletins, reprints of all 
advertising and direct mail pieces, vis- 
ual presentations of our campaigns and 
Programs at sales meetings, and fre- 
quent contact. One of the biggest 
services an advertising and promotion 
campaign can perform is to boost field 
morale. Often if the enthusiasm of a 
Program or campaign can be trans- 
mitted to the sales force the “lift” 
alone will bring in more than enough 
extra business to pay for the campaign. 


problems. means 


vertising 


Today, like everyone else, we’re in 
an interim period. Shortages of labor 
and material hamper the planning of 
the kind of concrete “down the mid- 
dle” campaigns that really are fun. 
But we hope we have, at least, set up 
the proper framework for a depart- 
ment than can shift into high gear 
tasily and quickly once we get into 
competitive years ahead. 
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What Transportation Men Want To Know 
About Equipment And Supplies 


-~ 
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> => >> > 
A New Series | 
Of Helpful 


Bulletins to ; 7 a 






Keep You : aT | Ren cree 
Posted on— | 














What Transportation Men 
Want to Know About 
Equipment and Supplies 


like that of all future bulletins. 
will be the result of friendly field 
visits made the country over by 
especially trained staff members 
of the James O. Peck Company. 


If you are an advertising or 
sales executive, either client or 
agency, interested in selling to the 
nation’s transportation industry: 
the 
truck and bus lines, steamship 


railroads, airlines, motor 

If you want to know timely) 
answers on why and how you 
should be selling America’s 


transportation executives, based 


and barge lines, and street rail- 
ways, the new TSN bulletins are 
specifically published for you. 
' on problems they now face and 
will face in the future, write to- 
day for TSN Bulletins No. 1, 2. 
Your name will also be 


You should see and read them as 


they are published regularly 
every ten days. 


TSN bulletins No. 1. 2. and 3 


are off the press. Their contents, 


and 3. 
added to the mailing list upon 
request. 


Transportation 
Supply News 


418 S. Market Street, Chicago 7, Illinois... 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd Street ‘ : 
San Francisco Office: 640 Mason Street : ‘ ; 


, Wabash 2882 
Murray Hill 3-5520 
Douglas 7233 


Transportation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, 
Daily Traffic World, World Ports and the College of Advanced Traffic. 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
July Issues of Business Papers 


otherwise noted 
age 

Industrial Group 1946 1945 
Aero Digest *+ 118 *254 
Air Conditioning & left 

eration New (Li texlh) 8 6 
American Aviatio (semi 

mo) *59 *9 
American Builder 109 11 
American Cit TP a8 
American Machi t tb ‘ 180 *580 
Architectural Forun 152 lol 
Architectural Record *12s *110 
Automotive & Aviation I 

dustri semi-mo) 2 4 
Aviation 13 6 
Aviation Maintenance 16 95 
Bakers Helper w) AD 130 
Beddir 67 6 
Brewer Digest 1] ‘ 
Brick & Cla Record i we 
Bi \rransportation 138 163 
Butane-Propat New 70 64 
Canner v) *iR4 *R8 
Ceramic Industry “oe *58 
Chemical & engineer 

ing New 8 70 
Chemical Industries *109 117 
Chemical & Metallurgi 

cal Kkngineert: 2g 299 
Civil Mengineering 7 5 
(“oa Age 1238 142 
Construction Digest (bi-w *e124 *e102 
Construction Methods x12) 136 146 
Constr tor O8 124 
Contractor & Iengineet 

Montl (9% x14) 4 7 
Cotton 14 146 
Diesel I ere x x11 N JT 
Electr Light & Power 66 104 
hele ul tracting 04 129 
Klectr il Sout) 12 49 
Electrical West 6° 7. 
Klectr 1 We l w) 18 89 
Mlectre e919 299 
Eengineert & Minin Jour . 

nal 112 137 
Engineering New I rd 

‘w) TD e764 
. tory Management & 

Maintenan; gy Onn 
Fire Engineerit 583 ‘9 
Food | du tri 168 197 
Foundry $172 214 
a {8 4? 
(7a Age hi-w) “74 e779 
Heati Piping & Air Cor 

ditioninge 7 145 
Heatir gee Ventilating Re 74 
Industri W Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 154 129 
Industrial Finishing (4%x 

6%) 79 g 
Industry & Power 118 122 
Iron Age (w) . a4 *no4 
Laundry Age oR6 e77 
Machine Design *21! 0997 
Maching Tool lus Rook aateating 

t'ex6! 9 364 
Machinery 133 266 
Manufacturer | ira *S$154 ro 
Marine Engineering & Shi; 

pin Review 148 7 
Materia & Methods 187 + 
Mechan il Pngeineerineg TT 1°R 
Mechanivation (4 12 16x7 6) *7R een 
Metal Finis) 9 OTT 
Metal Proeres e157 e157 
Mill & Fretor 246 +h 
Mining & Metallure ° > 
Modern Machine 8} figs . 

@u) 14 ’ 
Modern Pac} izing *121 *121 
Modern Plasti *150 °177 
National Rottlers Cazett 1% 116 
National Petroleum New 

(w) 142 12 
National Provisi ner w) 0 117 
Ol & Gas Journa w) ec 129 *§ 7 

July 1946 1945 
Indus 15,070 17,27 
Trade +s 644 
Export 1,284 1.403 
( iaes 1 71% 14° 

Total 22,902 23,951 














ill publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type pages 
Page Page 
Industrial Group 1946 1945 Trade Group 1945 
Oi Weekly (w) *$)/t276 *°§1296 Southern Automotive 
Organic Finishing 14 21 Journal sal ated 103 
Paper Industry & Paper Southern Hardware 71 
World 9 103 Sporting Goods Dealer +175 
Paper Mill News (w) *§ 107 94 Syndicate Store Merchan 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *7168 5 diser (44x65) 119 
Petre — IEengineer se305 
Ang eum Refiner 176 Total $4,832 
(uarry *§ 66 
Po x ee oe 9 Export Group 
Po wer Plant Engines ering 118 152 American Automobile 
Practical Builde (10% x15) 32 0 (Overseas Edition) 64 
Printing 54 54 American Exporter (two 
Pr + oe Engineering *+302 *368 editions) $40) 49 
Pre ction Engineering & Automovil Americano 83 7 
Mar lagement 101 153 Caminos Y Calles 28 
Products Finishing (4%x64) 65 68 Farmaceutico 71 
Progressive Architecture 79 95 Hacienda (two editions) 112 
Purchasing 254 267 Ingenieria Internacional 
Railway Age (w) 211 $368 Construccion ‘ 71 7 
Railway Purchases & Stores 115 174 Ingenieria Internacional In 
Roads & Streets 81 97 dustria 118 14 
Rock Products 79 78 Petroleo Interamericano \61 
Sewage Works Engineering 18 23 Revista Aereo Latino 
Southern Power & Industry 95 America °2 . 
Steel (w) *) $527 7 Revista Rotaria 13 
Surervision 17 25 Spanish Oral Hygiene 
Telephone Engineer *43 *45 (4 5/16x7 3/16) 50 44 
Telephony (w) *1796 °|/79 World Petroleum $148 7 
Textile World 03 180 
Timberman *104 *91 Total 1,284 4 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 134 158 
Water Works Engineering Class Group 
(bi-w) . 56 a7 Advertising Age (w) (10% x 
Water & Sewage Works... 19 52 14) : 223 2 
Welding Engineer *69 *76 American Funeral Director 64 
West Coast L umberman 109 109 American Hairdresser 7 
Western Construction News 101 115 American Restaurant 79 f 
Wood Worker mn *71 *63 Banking (7x10 3/16) 4 
Woodworking Digest Dental Survey 6 
(4146x644) #103 *85 Distribution Age 87 4 
Hospital Management 79 7 
Total , . . 15,070 17,279 Hotel Management $119 x 
Hotel World Review (w) 
(9%, x14) *73 ® 
Trade Group Industrial Marketing 92 
American Artisan 94 100 Medical Economics (44x 
American Druggist 147 132 6%) . 108 8 
Boot & Shoe Recorder Modern Beauty Shop 1 ‘ 
(semi-mo) , *150 3! Modern Medicine (44 x6%) 137 12 
Ruilding Supply News.... 95 S4 Occupational Hazards 
Chain Store Age (4% xf) . 42 ‘ 
Administration Edition Oral, Hygiene (4 16x7 3/16) 122 
Combination 33 42 Restaurant Management Fe 
Druggist Edition 90 108 School Management (9tox 
Fountain Restaurant 24 20 11%) 
General Merchandise Traffic World (w) 105 
Variety Store Editions 119 101 
Grocery Editions 68 155 Total 1,71¢ 62 
Commercial Car Journ: 9 9 : 
Teac , » ‘neering: 4 os *Includes classified advertising 
Electrical Merch andising $Includes special issue 
(9x12) . *126 *150 + Estimated ; 
Electric al Wh olesaling 73 72 Last issue estimate d 
Farm Implement News + Last two issues estimated 
(bi-w) eee $1155 §146 eT wo issues 
Fueloil & Oil Heat.. 72 66 rhree issues 
Geyer's Topics i) g2 + nan ees 
Sinem Timon = 9 ive issues 
entware Age (bi-w) stks 129 + Established July, 1945 Former! r 
Hosiery & Underwear Re I] of Hosiery d iderwear Re 
view ni 113 112 ®Not including Lingerie Mercha 
Jeweler’s Circular : hoe published separately. 
Kevston< 294 °11 Monthly starting July, 1945 
Lingerie Merchandising 102 +60 \Monthly starting January, 194! 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 52 60 Tot includine Oraanic Finishir 
Men's Rerorter (9x11™%) 127 published separately ss 
Mill Supplies 198 254 *&Standard 7x10 inch page st Ing 
Motor 138 125 May, 1946 
Motor Age . Jibei 118 109 VFigures based on 916x134 incl vp 
NJ (N a ; ion ‘al Jeweler) gn pages . . 
(HUXT® 220 290 July and August issues combine 
Office peas PRISER (6 5/6x10) $145 115 No advertising. 
Photographic Trade News 99 V63 tiNo July issue 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 17 9 NOTE: The above figures must be 
Sheet Metal Worker 63 69 quoted or reproduced without pern i 
1946 Gain .6°/, Over 1945 
July Issue 4.4°/, Less Than 1945 
Page Gain % Gain Seven Months 1946 1945 Page Gain pain 
2,209 12.8 Industrial 112,164 120,077 7.913 
1,188 32 6 Trade 33,394 27.207 6 187 
11! &.5 Export 8,853 7.721 l, i 
91 ».6 Class 12,861 11,333 1, 
1,049 1.4 TORE  cacsvecens 167,272 166,338 934 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 


Ad Teamwork 


ment putting these advances to work. 

Naturally the moral of the story 
s that this close teamwork—which 
sxccomplished so much in war produc- 
tion—can be counted on for leadership 
a time of peace as well. 

Swinging away from war produc- 
tion, the second ad for 1946 explained 
‘Why this team is a leader in very 
high frequency transmission.” This ad 
traced the work of the teammates from 
the days of single-wire telephone lines 
to the wave guides used for trans- 
mitting the ultra high frequencies of 
radar. 

The third ad of the series—“Why 
this team is up on antennas”—tells 
the story of outstanding contributions 
n radio antenna design made by Bell 
laboratories and Western Electric 
from 1920 to date with particular 
mphasis on a new Western Electric 
‘Clover-Leaf” antenna for FM broad- 
casting. 

As more new equipment begins to 
roll off Western Electric production 
ines, it is planned to put increasing 
phasis on products—but to con- 
tinue stressing the institutional story 
f the teamwork which goes into the 
evelopment and production of every 
piece of Western Electric apparatus. 

As this joint advertising venture 
nus developed from a one-time institu- 
tional advertisement into a continuing 
campaign, both Western Electric and 
Bell Laboratories are more convinced 
than ever that teamwork gets results, 
not only in the laboratory and factory, 
but also in the pages of the technical 


press. 


Cleveland Ad Club 
Elects Erma Oehler 


Erma L. Oehler, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
s been elected president of the Wom 
’s Advertis- 
ng Club of Cleve- 
nd at its annual 
meet- 
Id recently 
new ofh 
ted include 
Van Doren, 
WCA public re 
staff, vice- 
t: Dorothy 
Wulff, Ohio 
Telephone 
j record 
cretary; 
S Hoefller, 
man Mfg 


ess 





Erma L. Oehler 


rré 
ecretary ind Viola Erickson, 
) iness B reau, treasurer! 
M Oehler. who will complete her 
th year of membership in the Cleveland 
ring her presidency, has already 
r other ofhces in the organization. 
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—and He Reads 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERING! 


Illinois 





As contractor or designer, the 
civil engineer must solve the 
many tricky problems of engi- 
neering construction. He, and 
his other 18,800 fellow mem- 
bers of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, must know 
what equipment will do — how 
much and how fast. 


To keep up-to-date he turns to 
his own publication — CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. Here he finds 
articles satisfying his wide- 
spread interest. Here he seeks 
advertising messages to keep 
him posted on product per- 
formances. 


Reader Interest 
Is Proved 


Repeated inquiries, in substan- 
tial volume, from “high type” 
buyers, for the advertisers’ lit- 
erature featured in the April 
and October Catalog Digest sec- 
tions leave no questions on buy- 
ing interest. Write to find how 
easily you can pre-test your 
product with this audience. 


Division 


of Highways, Department 











Clifford M. Hathaway, Engineer of Construction, 


of 


Public Works and Buildings, Springfield, Illinois. 





Says 


Mr. Hathaway: 


“The large yardage of heavy. 
grading and borrow, the con- 
struction of bridges and smaller 
drainage structures, and finally, 
the building of the road surface 
itself, undoubtedly rquire more 
complicated equipment on a 
highway construction job than 
any other field of construction 
engineering. The manufacturer 
is responsible for adequate con- 
struction equipment; the con- 
tractor for low-cost production 
and maximum output—they both 
realize that first and always they 
must fulfill the requirements of 
the plans and specifications de- 


veloped by the engineer.” 








\ mi 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED FOR AND BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


1946 
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Pit and Quarry 1% 
does a better job! 


Top Individuals P&Q | Other 
cached in Paper 











A drmimstretioe ‘Depts 3.376 
Preetuction Depts 1,438 
Totabe 4814 








These are: 


1. The men who by training and 
experience are fitted to choose and 
recommend equipment. 


2. Those who, through delegated 
authority, have the power to decide 
and buy. 


Whether you want to reach the field 
as a whole or any of its principal 
divisions separately, P&Q offers you 
the greatest coverage among the men 
whose judgment you value and whose 
decisions you want to _ influence. 
Write for new Fact Folder giving 
breakdown of these figures. 


COMPARE BEFORE YOU BUY— 
SEE ABC REPORTS 


Pit and Quarry 


538 South Clark St Chicago 5, Ill 





ONLY 





MAGAZINE 
Sewes producers of 
SLEEP EQUIPMENT 


MATTRESSES © SPRINGS © METAL 
BEDS © SOFABEDS © PILLOWS, Etc. 


BEDDING is the ONE Magazine reaching the top 
executives of plants manufacturing all types of 
sleeping equipment. Each month, at least one 
“pald-for’’ copy enters those plants accounting 
for more than 90% of the Bedding Industry's 
$200,000,000 volume. 

Since 1917, BEDDING has continually served the 
Bedding Industry with factual, timely articles plus 
authoritative news of interest to men responsible 
for decisions affecting the purchases of all but a 
handful of the smallest plants. 
No other publication can give 
you such thorough concentration 
of this important industry—whose 
manufacturers are now ordering 
and buying hundreds of items 
vitally needed in the production 
of bedding products 


For Detaled 
Relerence Doto 


THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 











222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago 54 
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DO THE BIG FAT BOOKS GET READ? 


To Tue Eprror: 
ceived a letter from a Middle 
agency man who wrote: 


We recently re- 
West 


“In every conference with a client, 
it is common practice for one indi- 
vidual to pick up a thick copy of a 
recent business publication, toss it 
on the desk and challenge anybody to 
believe that any subscriber could pos- 
sibly wade through its content. What 
we would like to get is some definite 
proof of readership. Various people 
have been asking recently whether 
anybody had time to read business 
publications, especially today when 
they are so swollen with advertising.” 

Well, it’s rather lucky for us that 
this skeptic is wrong, because a good 
share of our clients are business paper 
publishers and a good share of our job 
is finding out, through personal inter- 
views, just what and how and why 
the readers read. 

In our work for 21 business pub- 
lications through 1944 and 1945, the 
highest percentage of non-readers we 
found 12%. The lowest reader 
activity among these 21 publications, 
that is subscribers who had read the 
current issue, not counting those who 
expected to but were behind in their 


reading, was 72% 


was 


To us it is not at all incongruous 
that the greater the volume of ad- 
vertising, the greater reader interest— 
in the book as a whole and in the 
advertisi particularly in business 
publications where the things adver- 
tised are largely the very things the 
readers make their living by. It’s ele- 
mentary that the big top always 
draws a larger crowd than the side- 
show. 

Anyway, incongruous or not, we 
know it to be a fact that big books, 
even with lots of advertising, do get 
read. 





R. O. EAstTMANn, 
The Eastman Research 
Organization, 


New York. 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their v 
e subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication ™ 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if req 


Edilor 


NIAA CONFERENCE CARICATURES 


To Tue Epiror: At the recen 
conference of the National Industriz 
Advertisers Association in Atlant 
City, I had the opportunity of listenin 
to several speakers in the field of in 
dustrial advertising. What they ha 
to say was of extreme interest to me 
as it pertained to my own work. 

However, while listening to two o 
these speakers, I was seized with a 
impulse. The sketche 


accompanying 





Bernard Dolan R. M. Cunningham 


are the result of that impulse. It : 
my sincere hope that the subjects of 
these drawings will understand tha 
there is no offense meant. 

Perhaps when seeing these sketches, 
you will be as much entertained as | 
was in making them. 

CHARLES P. HINEs 
Advertising Department, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


SEEKS DISPLAY MAKERS 

To Tue Eprror: As president « 
Exhibitors Advisory Council, I am an* 
ious to develop a list of reputable ant 
recognized display manufacturers wh 


CAGC 
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are equipped to handle trade shov 
booths and exhibits. The counc! 
finds that a great many new exhibi 
tors are interested in participating 
trade shows and our council o/ficé 


are being bombarded with request 
for the names of and inform:tiot 
about good display builders. 

Apparently there is no 
tion or association of these fol! 


ort: za 
in 
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CAGO 11 


E. Ohio Street e 


HE 7947 Wlarket 


A number of preferred positions in 
ime market sections are available to 
blishers who act promptly and place 
eir orders now. But since more than 
5 publishers, many of whom have 
ed space year after year for many 
ars are represented in the current 
ition, immediate action is essential to 
tain the positions still available. 


First forms close September |. 
The final closing date for all copy is 


October 25, 1946. 


ARKET DAT 


LOS ANGELES 14 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Garfield Building 





SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. bad 
Russ Building 


A BOOK 


NEW YORK 18 
330 W. 42nd Street 
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Hardware Age 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 
Hide and Leather and Shoes 
Hitcheock Publishing Co. 
Hitchcock's Export Sales Catalogs 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Monthly 
Ice Cream Review, The 
Illinois Beverage Journal 
Implement and Tractor 
Improvement Bulletin 
Industrial Bulletin 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Finishing 
Industrial Heating 
Industrial Marketing 
Industrial Plastics 
Industrial Publications, Inc. 
Industry and Power 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Ingenieria Sanitaria 
Inland Printer 
Institutions 
Instrument Maker 
Instruments 
R. E. Yearbook 
Keeney Publishing Company 
Log, The 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Machine Tool Blue Book 
MacRae’s Blue Book 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 
Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review 
Marine Equipment 
Mass Transportation 
Materials and Methods 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Meat Packers Guide 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization 
Mechannual 
Metal Finishing ‘ 
Metal Working Equipment 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 
Mid-West Contractor 
Milk Dealer, The 
Milk Plant Monthly 
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1946 EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS: 


Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Industry 

Modern Machine Shop 
Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

Modern Theatre, The 
Motorship 

Municipal Index and Atlas 


National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Butter and Cheese Journal 
National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

Nation's Schools, The 

New England Construction 

New Equipment Digest 

New South Baker 


Oficina Mechanica Moderna 

Oil Weekly 

Olsen Publishing Company 

Overseas Buyers 
Distributors 

Packaging Parade 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Purchasing Directory 

Plastics World 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E. 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & Management 

Products Finishing 

Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 

Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Co. 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Railway Supply News 


’ Guide for Automotive 


Refinery Catalog 
Revista Industrial 
Roads and Streets 
Rock Products 


School Equipment News 

School Executive, The 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Fisherman 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Laundry and Cleaner 

Southern Machinery and Metals 

Southern Marine Review 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper Journal 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 

Steel 

Steel Processing 

Surplus Record 

Sweet's File, Architectural and 
Sweet's File for Builders 

Sweet's File, Engineering 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical 
Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet's File for the Process Industries 

Sweet's File for Product Designers 


Telephone Engineer 

Telephony 

Texas Contractor 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 

Tool and Die Journal 

Traffic World 

Water and Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Encyclopedia 

Welding Engineer 

Western Builder 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 

Work Boat 


Yachting 
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These are: 






1. The men who by training and 
experience are fitted to choose and 


recommend equipment. 







delegated 
to decide 


2. Those who through 


authority have the power 






and buy 





. * . 












P&Q offers the best editorial service 
to mineral producers, hence the larg- 


est paid circulation and the largest 







subscription renewal percentage. 
Make P&Q the first paper on your 
list! Write for new Fact Folder 











giving the complete 





story 
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KENFIELD-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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we are going to have to help them 
“peddle their wares.” This of course 
is a service that will help to strengthen 
our own position as well as help the 
display houses. Among our own 
membership we compile a list of many 
good builders, but we would prob- 
ably leave out quite a few who deserve 
recognition and business. 

I was wondering whether it would 
be within the limits of your editorial 
policy to publish a short item to the 
effect that Exhibitors Advisory Coun- 
cil is anxious to compile a list of re- 
sponsible display builders and would 
be glad to have complete informa- 
tion from such organizations at coun- 
cil headquarters, 120 Greenwich St., 
New York 6. If you could run such 
an item, it would be of great assist- 
ance to the council. 

J. F. Apsgey, Jr. 
President, 
Exhibitors Advisory Council, 


New York. 


WANTS COPIES FOR SALESMEN 

To Tue Eprror: Your June, 1946, 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING con- 
tained an excellent article by Walter 
A. Bowe, “Putting Sell into Design of 
Industrial Products.” 

We sadly realize that each issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING can contain 
only one print of each article. How- 
ever, we would like each of our sales- 
men to have their own copy for train- 
ing and reference. 

RussELL FAGERBERG 
Bartelt Engineering Service, 


Rockford, Til. 


WANTS COPY CHASERS 
TO GET TOUGH 

To Tue Eprror: Picking up the 
ball from page 93 of the June issue of 
INDUSTRIAL. MARKETING, I believe The 
Copy Chasers should get just as tough 
as paper and printer’s ink will permit 
without bursting into flame. 

It is my considered opinion that un- 
less advertising men purge their de- 
fects from within they will be purged 
from without—and doesn’t high au- 
thority also admonish us in the saying, 
“Physician, Heal Thyself!” 

If you feel that you need INpbus- 
rRIAL MARKETING readers’ support for 
a tough campaign to improve industrial 
advertising, here is one crusading sup- 
porter for a knockdown, drag-out fight 
to continue to improve industrial 
advertising. 

C,. ELMER GISCHEI 
Director, Product Development, 
Walter Kidde & Co., 
Belleville, N. J. 


Joseph Cesare Resigns 

Joseph Cesare, vice-president and secre- 
tary in charge of media and production 
for Hill Advertising, New York, has re 


signed 







































LooK WHAT'S Yew aso, 
CONCRETE! 







NEW format 


NEW circulation 
NEW Editorial features 
NEW trim size 


* Send for complete details 
on the New CONCRETE today 





CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6, Il 





NEWS LETTER tells yo 
where and how to sell 
the Industrial West. 


Write us today and ask to be pla: ed a 
free list for the “Sales Prospecto 
obligation. Thousands are reading 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


STREET 


13 MARKET 
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Plastics Would 


“From the first insertion, it 
has produced a_ gratifying 
number of inquiries of excel- 
lent quality. PLASTICS 
WORLD is doing a remark- 
ably good job for this client, 
both as an inquiry source and 


sales ‘clincher’.” 


Advertising Agency. 


27,000 copies monthly to an 
estimated 70.000 readers. If 
vou want to sell the plastics 
industry or the _ industrial 
users of plastics send for the 


FACTS todav. 


GLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago—Cleveland—Los Angeles—San Francisco 


Also Publishers of The PLASTICS BUYER 


and 
PLASTICS NEWS LETTER 





The 
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working night and day to make 
essential parts and furnishings 

for millions of new homes. 

[he wood products industry had 

lew reconversion problems from 

wal peacetime production. 

t is in full swing turning out 

nillwork, furniture, toys, sport- 

ng goods and an endless num 

ber other items that help to 

make living more pleasant. 7 


WOOD PRODUCTS 





“Bearing Down 


On the Saw” 


wood products industry is 


isy production heads of this 
ry’s plants are always seek 
terials and methods to help 
sts and to turn out a better 
t. That’s why they read 
ke Wood Products maga- 
ie leading technical paper 
field. It speaks their 
ge and keeps them 

of all latest de- 
ents 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 45] 


Belden Mfg. Company 


cable for automotive and aviation 
ignition requirements; and Belden en- 
gineers made important contributions 
to many fields of endeavor, including 
radio and communications, aviation, 
and general electrical manufacturing. 

While Belden’s war-time production 
was largely devoted to war require- 
ments, contrary to general belief and 
expectancy, the transition period im- 
mediately following the end of the 
war brought very little decrease in 
requirements of electrical manufac- 
turers. Cancellations were few, and 
there was little delay due to recon- 
version problems. Hence most divi- 
sions of the company found their 
order backlog actually increasing 
rather than diminishing. Scheduled 
announcements of new products had 
to be delayed or deferred because even 
with enlarged production facilities, 
most departments were booked well 
in advance. 

Because of the wide application of 
Belden wire, the company’s advertis- 
ing program is divided into a number 
of fields, each requiring special treat- 
ment for the sake of efficiency. H. 
W. Clough, vice-president and general 
manager, is a firm believer in 
consistent advertising efforts and 
special Belden programs are prepared 
regularly for electrical and electronic 
manufacturing fields, the automotive 
after market, aviation, welding, radio, 
sign building, and other fields where 
large quantities of specialized wires 


sales 


are used. 

In every field, Belden advertising 
has been devoted to the principle that 
advertising should sell goods efh- 
ciently. It has also long been a com- 
pany policy that the most important 
customers are present customers. 
Consequently, it was felt that definite 
product advertising in an attempt to 
develop business immediately 
would have to be curtailed. But, 
rather than endanger the company’s 
position in the field and risk a loss of 
its long time investment in consistent 
advertising, Mr. Clough shrewdly de- 
termined that the program should go 
on, but with a distinct change of pace 

to “sell” the Belden company 
name rather than definite products, 
and use good will, rather than so-call- 
ed “institutional” type copy. 

Through its agency, the Fensholt 
Company, Chicago, new programs 
have been developed for the key Bel- 
den markets. Illustrated with this 
article are advertisements from the 
program directed to the manufactur- 
ers of electrical and electronic pro- 
ducts. 

In this important field it was de- 


new 
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EFFECTIVE APPROACH ... 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real me- 
chanical responsibilities NOW. It reaches man 
agement, design, production, power and other 
engineering factors in industry. It offers real 
quality circulation, 19,000, and broad engi- 
neer contact which cannot be obtained as a 
group with any other circulation. 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH ... 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 


The one reference book (annually) which in- 
sures that the essential data on your products 
be readily available in the hands of industry's 
most influential engineers. It goes to 15,000 
All of these are engaged in management, 
planning, designing, specification and produc- 
tion work. All are buyers or have strong buy- 
ing influence, whose business or professional 
connections are'on record. 
Rates and information upon request 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

29 West 39th Street New York 18, N. Y. 























TEXTILES 
Panamonrcanosa 
= 
EVERY LATIN-AMERICAN 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURER 
EVERY MONTH 
Write ah rate card 
o 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
393 7th Ave. New York | 
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These are: 


1. The men who by training and 
experience are fitted to choose and 
recommend equipment. 


2. Those who, through delegated 
authority have the power to decide 
and buy. 


Consider the number and quality of 
the men reached by P&Q and com- 
pare them with the next best cover- 
age. You will then understand why 
P&Q carries the greatest volume of 
advertising, and is used exclusively 
by more than twice as many adver- 
tisers as the other paper. New Fact 
Folder gives the complete story. 


COMPARE BEFORE YOU BUY— 
SEE ABC REPORTS 


Pit and Quarry 


538 South Clark St Chicago 5, ill 





ioe job! 














UNIQUE... 


“BAKER'S DIGEST, in my opinion, occu 
pies a unique place in the literature of 
the Baking Industry. | find the articles 
which you assemble in it of consider 
able interest and worthy of my closest 
attention because you have selected as 
authors, men who are experienced in 
their line and are qualified to write 
authoritatively on the subjects they 
cover.” 


R. T. BOHN, Director, Products 
Control and Development De 
partment, General Baking Co. 


The BAKER'S DICEST ts de 
voted exclusively to production 
ideas and problems. It cireu- 
lates to the large and medium 
size bakeries only . . . those 
responsible for 80% of the In- 


dustry's total production. 


CHICAGO 14— 965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17.— 333 E. 41st St. 
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cided to keynote the great importance 
of electrical wires to all industry— 
and emphasize the contribution of 
the wiremakers to modern progress. 
Accordingly, a new theme was work- 
ed out—“Where there is Horsepower, 
there is WIRE.” The dramatization 
naturally is built around heroic and 
dynamic illustrations of horses. The 
use of a superlative type of art was 
indicated by the magnitude of the 
story to be told, and E. J. Donovan 
was commissioned to do the finished 
work in two colors — for reproduc- 
tion in two color process plates. 
Likewise a distinctive out-of-the- 
ordinary copy style was outlined. A 
typical paragraph reads: 
harnesses horse- 
Wire traps it at its birth 
—even bringing about its gener- 
Wire packages power and 
Wire 


“Now, wire 


pow er. 


ation. 
brings it into our homes. 
transforms power into a thou- 
sand different characters. Wire 
focuses — diffuses — interrupts 
i gradu- 
transmuting one en- 
ergy to many other forms: to 
heat — to light — to sound — 
or back again to whirling motion. 
Wire pa and controls power 
and makes it universally useful.” 
slogan, “Belden Wiremaker 
,»” is used throughout the 





ates power, 


A new 
for Industry 
series. 

This Belden series is appearing in 
some of the leading industrial papers 
reaching manufacturers of electrical 
and electronic products. The schedule 
includes Electrical Manufacturing, 
Electronics, and Electrical Engineer- 
ing. 

The results to date have been mark- 
edly satisfactory and testify to the 
value of “Selling your industry when 
you can’t sell your product.” 

For the future, the program is to 
continue in the same vein but will be 
interrupted at the first indication of 
business condi- 


a change in general 


tions. 


Editor’s Note: Producers of this pro- 
gram for Belden Mfg. Company in- 
clude the Fensholt Company Advertising 
Agency, F. D. Ewing, account executive 
and copywriter. Finished drawings are 
by E. J. Donovan, Potter Zeigler Studios. 


Faragher Named Ad Director 
William A 


sfuuiden director of the 
pany, Wilmington, Del 


Faragher has been named 
Marco Com 


Rustless Transfers Ad Dept. 


Functions of the Rustless Division ad 
vertising department, Baltimore, have been 
transferred t » the advertising department, 
American Ri Hing Mill Company, Middle 
ton, ©. 





“Guide to Selling 
The Western 
Construction Market” 


Write for your FREE copy today, 


Profusely illustrated Guide 
tells how to sell the construc- 
tion industry, how to insure 
advertising results. Describes 
buying factors, markets, etc. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
news 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 


4q WESTERN MIGHWwATS BUN OEE > 
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a == PHOTOS 5: 


Unsurpassed in 
Quality at any —_ 


P T WO NEGATIVE CHARGE-NO EXTRAS OF ANY KIND 
6U2« EA. in 100 Lots MOUNTED 
5v2« EA. in 1000 Lots ENLARGEMENTS 


POST CARDS or 4°x5°s | 30°x40° 53.85 EA 
$22.00 per 1000 Lots | 20°x30° $2.50 EA. 


24 HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PHOTOGRAPHER” 
im), WRITE DEPT 60 
4 165 West 461 St. 
apherr New Yor I9.NY 


“WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE” 


‘eb 























U.S.A.'s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO 





} 





FLOUR & FEED 


Established in 1899 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
National Trade Paper for Livestock and Poultry 
Feed Manufacturers, Retail Dealers and Proces- 
sors of Meals. Authority on Vitamins, Proteins 
and Mineral Substances 
Official Paper 
FEED - ay ~ “lea 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


AMERICAN 











PREFABRICATED HOMES 


the Industry 


he Journal of 


x 
M 


Illumination Publishing Co., Ine. 


TI4 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y, 


6é ” — 
A Journal of Constructive D 
on, 


to the Sheet Metal, Venti 

Air Conditioning, Warm Alr 
Heating and Roofing Traies 
Used year after year by over °00 
Industrial Advertisers whe al 
their market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St.. Chicage 44. |! 
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4 EW FACES Electrical World Charts Circulation 
Electrical World, a McGraw-Hill publi- 


cation, has prepared a brochure showing 











New Photo Magazine Makes Debut 


Ph tographic Age, a_ non-technical how it serves the electrical industry. A 
et” ponthly magazine on the functional uses chart in color illustrates how the maga- 
; f photography, is the first of six postwar zine reaches men concerned with the gen- 

publications to be launched by Trans- eration, transmission, distribution and 

World Publishing Company, newly or- large-scale utilization of electric power 
day, nized New York business magazine 

publishers. The new publication will New Edition of Retail Store 
ide (Marry a quarterly technical supplement on Publication Being Printed 

xientific photography. Howard L. Shont- The second edition of Modern Stores 
uc- ing is editor and publisher of Photographic an annual devoted to modernization of 
ure Age retail store design, layout, display values 
) and equipment, has been published by the 
ICS lest Control Monthly Launched National Retail Furniture Association. 
tc. Agriculture Chemicals, a monthly maga- The first edition was circulated during 

tine covering the field of agricultural in- the war and is the result of a nation-wide 

mecticides, fungicides, weed control mate- survey of 3,000 retail stores. Subjects dis- 

Mrials and their applications and uses, has cussed in the 170-page manual include the 
in ben launched by MacNair-Dorland Com- proper use in modernization work of ply- 

sany, New York wood, porcelain, steel, bronze, glass and 
«> tile 


Pet S ly Magazine Makes Appearance 
the . PP Farm Publications Move Offices 


Offices of The National County Agent 


€& Extension Review and The American 


rnia Pet Supply Merchandising is the name 
fa new publication being circulated to 
xt shops and department store buyers 


,\ f pet supplies. Jack Kerns is the pub Fertilizer have been moved to 1900 Chest- 
; ‘ . . > > 
¢ isher. Advertising and editorial offices nut St, Philadelphia 
are locate viladel phiz : : 
; ay B located in Philadelphia ABC Recognizes FM Magazine 
om lade Market Weekly to Appear FM ©& Television has been accepted by 
" The Atlas Publishing Company New the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ie 4 as S : 4 any, ine 
; York, will launch World Markets, a new Petroleum Data Book to Be Published 
NTS wblication covering international trade : : 
85 FA? raw materials and commodities. The The Petroleum Data Book, a compila- 
new magazine will be published every tion of all available figures in the pe 
Eee A aaf of edanrs nad cone troleum industry, will be released by the 
+5 «6 iBspondents located in important world Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company 
‘ ijBmarket centers will cable to New York early next year. H. J. Struth, petroleum 
0 their reports of market and business con- economist, who resigned from Mid-Con 
$. Qgiiditions for publication in World Markets tinent Oil and Gas Association to act 
To assure importers and exporters quick as editor, is working on the project with 


f ] 


information of developments and changes ; ; 
rld commodity markets, the new The data book will be the first annua 
' j 


cation will be sent weekly to sub single-volume source of all statistics and 
ers throughout the world by air. operational facts published in the history 
of the industry 


a staff of specialists. 





Automotive Monthly to Be Launched 
Automotive Jobber is the name of a new 
t publication that will supplement 
er now being rendered to the auto- 
totive industry by the Dealer Publishing 
mpany, Los Angeles. The new maga 
tine will be edited by Don L. Hoxie and month-old publication is circulated each 


month to every telephone company in the 


ns 
i's 
“ll be circulated to the jobbers and dis ‘> 
tibutors throughout the nation who han U. S., to all state telephone commissioners, 
vUl s gr 4 ¢ al 
Bmore than twothirds of the nation’ and to all manufacturers serving the tele 
+i i it « . 5 ) il le S 
shone industry 
iutomotive supplies, parts and accessories F iret 
D 
a 


Newsletter to Accept Advertising 

Effective with its August issue, News 
letter, published by the Telephone Engi- 
neer Publishing Corporation, Chicago, 
will begin to carry advertising. The 18 








it the wholesale level 
PERSONALS 





EDITORIAL ANGLES Shaner Returns from Far East Mission 
Earl Shaner, editor-in-chief of Steel and 
Recor) Begins Engineering Feature president of the Penton Publishing Com 
Architectural Record has inaugurated a pany, Cleveland, has returned from a trip 
ew technical department under the title, which took him throughout the Far East 
Architectural Engineering.” Each month He served as iron and steel consultant to 
“4 the editors of the magazine will devote a a special governmental mission headed by 
os Minimum of 12 pages to the area of build- Edwin W. Pauley. The purpose of this 
al ng where architects and engineers work mission was to assemble information to en 
ether. The scope of the new feature able the State Department to develop a 
NE vill enbrace new developments in design, program to make China and Korea inde 

seed Mstruction, materials and equipment. pendent ol Japan 
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Stanley A. Knisely dagd-- 

“The business paper i a 
new terthook and a new, 
delf-conducted examination 
every month”. 


a4 o part of the business 
paper focilly when: gon 
dend true factual informa- 
lion te Industrial Equip- 
ment News on your new 
products, new literature, 


ucts dere. 
Bill Inith 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 











Swing: OKing 's 
SLIMMER 





WZ LLL ed 











they take ups 

+ pe slip into 

pot y. That 3 = 
oer + .q-O-Ring back 
cause the flat Swing ~* i 
ne is - 

eal f Pp 

What's more, ete 
: +, becaus i 
don't f more point by more rings 
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Write us for nome of n 
ing |i ee. 
= Swing-O-Ring licens sila 


earest 





. Swing Ofing 


314 DEAN STREET ¢ BROOKLYN 17, N. Y 
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In th t 
‘portiand-comen 


industry 
Pit and Quarry 


does an 


better job! 





Top Individuals 
cached in: 


rPayQ Other 

epee 
Adminemtration Dept 1 
Production Depts 353 
Totals me 





These are 


1. The men who by training and 
experience are fitted to choose and 
recommend equipment. 


2. Those who, through delegated 
authority have the power to decide 
and buy 

> . > 


For nearly 30 years P&Q has reached 
the largest number of men with 
authority to buy or specify your 
products. Maye P&Q the first paper 
on your list! Write for new Fact 
Folder giving the complete story. 


COMPARE BEFORE YOU BUY— 
SEE ABC REPORTS 


WRITE for NEW FACT Folder. 


Pit and Quarry 


538 South Clark St Chicago 5, ill 











News Ads are Best 
Use the Medium which 
Gets your Message most 
Quickly to the Buyer 


Is your advertising message of 
NEWS interest to the buyers in 
the metal 


Then place it in the daily 


NEW Spaper of the industry. 


AMERICAN METAL MAR. 
KET is being read daily by 


close to 19.000 purchasing 


working industries? 


management execu- 
7.800 metal con- 


distribut- 


sales, and 
tives In ove! 
suming. fabricating. 


nme, and 


More than 200 sellers of steel 
and metal products are deliver- 
egularly to 


Why 


pl oducing plants. 


ing their messages 
these AMM. 


not investigate 


buyers in 


AMERICAN 7 N 
METAL a 
MARKET hee ‘a 


18 Cliff Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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Books 


— for Marketing Men — 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS FOR 
BUSINESS USE 

Edited by P. M. Hauser and W. R. Leonard 
Published 1946, by John E. Wiley & Sons, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


Price: $5. 


Unheralded by promotional fanfare, 
this informative “where to get it” and 
“how to do it” manual on the use of 
government statistics should find its way 
“five-foot shelf of advertising, 
market analysis 


into every 
sales management, and 
books 

Phil Hauser is assistant director of the 
Census and special assistant to the Secre 
tary of Commerce in charge of planning 
the department's program of future service 
William Leonard is deputy 
division of statistical stand- 
Bureau of the Budget. Both 
inter-departmental 
various government 


to business 
chiet of the 
ards of the 
have participated in 
coordination of the 
fact-collecting activities. With the help of 
18 contributors from Commerce, Agricul 
ture, Labor and other government depart 
ments, they have compiled a comprehen 
sive, readable and usable guide to the 
use of official data in all phases of busi 
ness 

is not a dry tabulation of the 
published in Washington 
informative description ot 
publishing activi 


The book 
Various series 
Rather it is an 
the fact collecting and 


ties of each government department and 
bureau. Each chapter includes a “meth 
is section containing suggestions for 


loyment of the various series of data 


if 
if ty pical problems ot market analysis, 
planning channels of distribution, or allo 
ating sales and advertising effort 

most basic research problems it 
should prove useful as a first stepping 


tone for exploring sources of data more 
detailed than the basic material available 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S Market Data 
Book number 


CATALOG DESIGN 

By K. Lonberg-Holm and Ladislav Sutnar 
Published 1946 by Sweet's Catalog Service 
119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Price: $3. 
of industrial catalogs plays 


work of most 


This 


in important part in the 


ljustrial advertising departments 


book offers a practical and authoritative 
upproach to the use of catalogs as pro 
luctive marketing tools, based on the 
long experience of the various Sweet's 
( " 

The authors analyze the standards of 


design an industrial catalog must meet to 


qualify as a marketing tool These stand 
ards re analyzed as they affect catalog 
function, content and format The sec 
nd section examines the specific design 


elements of a catalog—the visual unit, the 


cover, and the index. The third section is 
devoted to case studies of various catalog 
design patterns in color The text, or 


reference, is amplified 
diagrams in 


ganized for easy 
by 42 illustrations and 17 
color 
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Uo Ais reation ant placement of bpetnces paper 





One of the leading advertising age: cies 





MORE AND MORE | 
AUTHORITATIVE 
TECHNICAL MANUALS ARE 
CARRYING THIS IMPRINT... 


Bit 


ly Sion 














EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK - BOSTON 


* 


MAILING SERVICE -——————-— 


Berliner Mail Service offers its facilities 
for the mailing of letters, folders, cata 
logues, premiums, etc. We do addressing 
mailing; 
—Our capacity is 1,000,000 pieces monthly 


eae ae ee ee ee ee ee 


any part desired: Folding, stuffing, mete 
ing and mailing Ist, 
including section 562 PL&R material. Whe 
you have a mailing to be done at a pr 

—and F-A-S-T! 


212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


Printers Since 1871 


light assembly work; packaging 
. we can handle the complete job, « 


2nd and 3rd cla 


—Write or telephone: 


BERLINER MAIL SERVICE 


Phone: LExington 2-4745 








TESTED BUSINESS IDEA 





Protect and beautify price list 
photes, biueprints, Ce sales 
literature, ete., with KV6 Plastle 
Envelopes. Excellent Se a sales pres 
entations. Fit sta 3-ring 
e paneer. . Tees SAMPLE. Write on 
. American  Piast!s 
Frodurty 190 Berry St.. Brooklyn 
fi, WN. Att: o Deot tie 
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Editorially Directed to the 
Product Cleaning and 
Painting Depts. of Industry.” 


in the July, 1946, issue 
for instance: 


® Hammered Finish Used on 
Peerless Stokers 


Manufactured Products 


| 
@ Design and Decoration of 
@ Finishing Accessories for 
Refrigerators 
Kick Out Those Fire Hazards! 


e Training Operators How to 
Spray Correctly 


Random Comment on the 
Industrial Scene 


Specimen copy on request. 
Practical Publications, Inc. 
Publisher 


1142 N. Meridian St. 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana 











Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal 
publication. 


trade 
NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 


~~ Each enjoy 
High Priority 
'. Ratings 





WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
mcrket studies, for maintaining com- 
pei tive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet No. 20. 





BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 

8 ae Bldg. Chicago, Il. 

BUSINESS PAPERS e FARM PAPERS 
: GENERAL MAGAZINES 
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NEW Data 
on Media 











The following changes in business 
paper specifications have been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 


New Trim Sizes 


As the result of recommendations 
of the ABP, followed by the approval 
of the NIAA, many of the country’s 
business papers will adopt a standard 
trim size of 8'%x1114 inches, and a 
bleed plate size of 8x11" inches. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
has announced adoption of these sizes 
for its papers Sept. 1, 1946, excep- 
tions being Business Week, Electrical 
Merchandising, McGraw-Hill Digest 
and Science Illustrated. 

Rock Products and Power Plant 
Engineering have taken the same step, 
the former effective with September, 
the latter with July. Pit and Quarry 
and affiliated papers will start the new 
trim size in September. 

In Canada, Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Corporation has adopted the 
new size for 19 of its papers, excep- 
tions being Stylewear, Men’s Wear 
Merchandising, Canadian Printer & 
Publisher, Canadian Advertising, Can- 
adian Bookseller and The Financial 
Post. 


Electrical West 


Electrical West has adopted new 
rates, effective July 1, 1946.—Rates 
per page—less than 4 pages, $234; 4 
pages, $216; 6 pages, $210; 12 pages, 
$185. 





Sweet's File for the Mechanical 
Industries 


New rates have been adopted. For 
catalogs including one extra color on 
the first and last pages, complete ser- 
vice charges are as follows: 4-page 
catalog, $982; 8 pages, $1,530; 12 
pages, $2,078; 16 pages, $2,626; 24 
pages, $3,722; 32 pages, $4,818. 


Construction Digest 


New rates have been adopted, ef- 
fective July 1, 1946, for new adver- 


tisers and Jan. 1, 1947, for old. 

Rates— 

Times 1 page '% page % page 
1 $148 $78 $43 

13 110 62 35 

26 95 5§ 31 
Effective Jan. 1, 1948, trim size 


will be 834x11%%. 


















































The AUTHORITATIVE 
Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Publica- 
tion... 





Refrigerating Engineering is the 
the 
two-billion dollar refrigeration and 


authoritative publication in 
air conditioning industry. 


Official Publication of the Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, its subscribers are men 
who hold key positions in the in- 
dustry—men who design, specify, 
apply and purchase more than 
1,200 different items. 


You can reach significant buying 


factors with your sales message 


in Refrigerating Engineering. 


Send for analysis showing how 
effectively you can influence this 
vast market through Refrigerating 
Just tell us 


your product is. 


Engineering. what 


Official Organ of and Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


12 W. 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


Vi A Ye 
LAG CCA AG 
o 7 


ENGINEERING 





Also publishers of the Refrigerating 
Data Book 









@,@ 


ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthe n vour sales promotion 


: ; 
with these “p us services: 


Nationwide Service 
The Fensholt 
. Company offers re 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “‘On-the 
spot’’service 1s avail 
able for all merchan 

at minimum cost 


dising needs 


Export Advertising 
Wirth export ~~ 


counsel in Ne Ww 
York, latest in 
formation Is as 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


~ 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
nd packages 
¢ lynne d for 
naximum visi 
nity and turn 
ver. Also cour 
ter cards, floor 
l splays, etc. Ss 
Submit your advertising problems 
us for efficient planning. 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


Stine, 





* ADVERTISING 
oo NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 


Continento! Agency Network 


REGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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979. Marketing Appraisal of 
Light Metals. 

A report on products and industries 
in the light metals field has been published 
by Modern Metals, magazine dealing with 
light metals. The report, in booklet form, 
is the result of two years of research. It 
offers a list of industries using light metals 
with the estimated number of pounds 
they will consume, and dollar value 


980. The Food Freezing Market 
Memo File. 

Available in file form is this market 
guide published by Food Freezing. It tells 
the trends in this rapidly expanding field 
and shows graphically what food indus- 
tries are doing in the freezing line. In- 
cluded are a “Food Freezing’s Packing 
Chart,” showing the production of frozen 
fruits and vegetables from July, 1944, 
through June, 1945, and reports on the 
number of canners, packers and farm co- 
operatives entering the frozen foods 
industry 


981. What Transportation Men Want 
to Know About Equipment and 
Supplies. 

This is the first in a regular series of 
bulletins issued by Transportation Supply 
News. These bulletins are designed ex- 
clusively for executives of manufacturing 
companies and their advertising agencies 
to help them keep posted on what trans 
portation men want to know about equip- 
ment and supplies 

The comments in the bulletins are direct 
quotes of executives in railroads, airlines, 
motor truck and bus lines, steamship and 
barge lines, and street railways, made dur 
ing personal visits by members of the 
James O. Peck Company, industrial re 
search organization 


982. Let’s Look at Inquiries. 

In a six-page booklet, Power evaluates 
inquiries resulting from editorial mention 
as to source, quality and productivity. It 
shows how the magazine's “New catalogs 
booklets, bulletins” department provides 
the advertiser with requests that can be 
appraised. The study was made by 
Power's research department and shows 
the items requested as well as the type of 
personnel and company making requests. 


983. Operation America. 

The story of the Brand Names Research 
Foundation is told in this cartoon-illus- 
trated brochure. The study describes 
methods that advertisers can use in telling 
the consumer of the importance of brand 
names. It shows ways of preparing adver- 
tisements so that they effectively bring 
home the brand-names message. 


984. Who Reads Forbes? 
Forbes presents in booklet form the re- 


sults of a survey of 5,000 readers. The 
study breaks down its list of readers by 


RESEARCH 


type of business, position held, ag 
schooling and amount of money spent 
various purposes 


985. Who Buys for Foreign 
Governments? 

Here is a recently revised list of buying 
agencies of foreign governments in th 
United States Published by Worlds 
Business and Guia, export business publ 
cations, the list takes into account changes 
made by the State Department on Ma 
4. In these changes, certain governments 
are to substitute private agencies for gov 
ernment purchasing missions. 


986. Simplifying Order Production. 


This booklet, prepared by the researd 
department, Sweet's Catalog Servic 
shows how obtaining orders can be simple 
fied by more efficient coordination of 
dustrial buying information. It defines the 
fundamental forms of product informs 
tion, suggests performance and production 
standards for each, and indicates a mean 
for their coordination into a system 


987. The Iron Age Data Folder. 


In folder form ready for filing, thi 
data gives a description of the metalwork! 
ing industry as well as the sales oppor 
tunities in that field. A flow chart show 
the production line of the industry from 
mining to finished product and lists some 
of the products used in the various proc 
The folder also describes how this 


market can be reached 


esses 


988. Who Advertises What? 

This is a page-by-page analysis of ad 
vertising in The Iron Age during 1945 
The 27-page booklet lists advertiser 
under product headings such as machine 
tools or grinding wheels and stones 
also lists its advertisers alphabetically with 
the total amount of space run 


989. The Record of the Alcoholic 
Beverage Industry in World 
War Il. 


pictorial factual record of the imp 
role that the beverage distilling indus 
played in the war. Frank Haring, editot 
of Liquor Store & Dispenser, wrote th 
brief torward appearing in the booklet 


990. A Survey of the Independent 
Telephone Industry. 

This reprint from the July 15 1s 
Telephone Engineer and Manag 
contains the results of a questi 
sent to 6,000 independent telephon« 
panies in the United States coverin 
tain matters of fact and certain 1 
of opinion regarding their oper 
status, prospects and plans. The p 
of the questionnaire was to make as 
prehensively as possible, a survey 
independent telephone industry. 


s Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be se 
without cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the publ 
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